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PREFACE. 


When  I  published  a  volume  on  Social  Innovators,  about 
a  year  ago,  I  was  asked  why  I  left  Robert  Owen  out 
of  my  list.  My  answer  was,  that  while  I  was  writing 
and  even  printing  that  work,  Owen  was  living  and 
was  engaged  upon  his  autobiography. 

He  died  in  November  1858 ;  having  appointed  as  his 
literary  executors,  his  eldest  son,  Mr.  Pare  of  Dublin, 
and  Dr.  Travis  of  London.  Soon  afterwards,  I  deter- 
mined upon  the  present  volume,  and  began  to  collect 
materials  for  it,  to  complete  those  I  already  possessed. 

I  wrote  to  Mr.  Pare,  with  whom  I  had  an  acquaint- 
ance of  long  standing,  to  request  his  assistance.  He 
kindly  offered  me  a  number  of  books  to  which  I  had 
no  other  access,  furnished  me  with  private  information, 
and  volxmteered  to  read  over  what  I  should  write.  I 
accordingly  sent  my  manuscript  chapter  by  chapter; 
and  I  have  to  offer  Mr.  Pare  my  cordial  thanks  for 
having  performed  the  wearisome  task  which  he  spon- 
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taneously  undertook^  and  for  having  thus  given  to  my 
book  a  neai'er  approach  to  completeness  and  authen- 
ticity than  I  could  have  otherwise  claimed  for  it 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  Mr.  Pare 
agrees  with  me  in  the  opinions  I  have  expressed,  or 
in  the  estimate  I  have  formed  of  the  value  of  Owen's 
doctrine  and  achievements.  These  "have  not  even  been, 
to  any  extent,  a  subject  of  discussion  between  us.  Mr. 
Fare's  attention  has  been  confined  to  the  bare  super- 
vision of  the  facts  I  have  related. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  present  generation  is  ignorant  of  the  important 
position  which  Robert  Owen  once  held.  Tonng  men^ 
and  even  those  of  middle  age,  think  of  him  as  the 
ibimder  of  an  obscure  political  sect  among  the  unedu- 
cated classes ;  as  an  heresiarch,  whose  publications  are  ^ 
onknown  in  polite  society,  and  are  not  even  to  bt^  se<m 
4M1  die  count^ns  of  respectable  newsyendors;  as  om^ 
whose  writings  have  long  been  proscribed  for  their 
downright  infidelity,  and  for  their  ambignons  teach- 
11^  as  reported  by  his  enemies,  on  the  tf^nc  of 
marriage. 

We  haye  all  of  us  indeed,  heard  of  New  Lanark, 
and  of  the  extraordinary  success  achieyed  in  improving 
the  condition  of  its  people;  but  if  the  untraTcUed 
amoi^  ns  were  asked  to  fix  its  positian  on  the  map, 
mimy,  I  fear,  would  hesitate  bet¥reen  Ikigland  and 
Scotland,  and  some  might  confound  the  place  with 
New  Harmony  in  the  United  States. 
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Owen  lived  so  long,  that  the  remembrance  of  the 
good  he  accomplished  was  interred  even  before  his 
bones.  His  proceedings  daring  the  last  thirty  or  forty 
years,  had  been  so  entirely  apart  from  the  ordinary 
current  of  afiairs,  that  the  man  himself  was  forgotten. 
In  1857,  at  the  great  Educational  Conference  in  Lon- 
don, when  a  feeble,  white-haired  man,  took  an  irregular 
place  on  the  platform,  and  tried  to  get  a  hearing  for 
notions  apparently  quite  beside,  or  perhaps  above,  the 
questions  at  issue ;  many  persons,  hearing  the  name  of 
the  intruder,  pronoimced  that  he  must  be  the  son  of  the 
notorious  Robert  Owen  of  their  childhood. 

Yet  there  were  men  present  at  that  Educational 
Conference,  who  were  &miliar  with  the  wrinkled  face 
and  attenuated  frame  of  the  Utopian ;  and  who,  in  their 
deep  respect  for  what  the  old  man  had  once  accom- 
plished, and  in  their  reverential  pity  for  his  obscure  old 
age,  unwillingly  lent  themselves  to  the  necessary  refusal 
to  hear  the  last  dull  droppings  of  his  sense.  Lord 
Brougham  and  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  had  not 
forgotten  the  time,  when  the  name  of  Owen,  and  even 
his  person,  were  well  known  and  highly  respected  by 
all  classes  of  society. 

Those  who  are  well  acquainted  with  our  domestic 
history  for  the  twenty  years  which  succeeded  the  peace 
of  1815,  though  they  may  differ  as  to  Robert  Owen's 
merits,  will   all   acknowledge  that  he  played  an  im- 
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portaiit  part  upon  our  stage,  and  left  a  deep  impression 
upon  the  nation  that  was  his  audience.  It  would  bo 
a  most  false  judgment  to  estimate  him  by  his  exit,  after 
*  he  had  outstayed  his  time  and  worn  out  the  patience  of 
the  spectators. 

His  youth  was  contemporaneous  with  the  sudden  and 
vast  extension  of  the  cotton  manufacture  which  began  I  / 
at  the  close  of  the  last  century.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  vigorous  offshoots  of  that  trade ;  and  the  history  of 
his  growth  and  of  his  characteristics,  seems  to  me 
eminently  worthy  of  our  attention.  Wanting  a  liberal 
education,  and  early  entangled  in  the  perplexities  of 
religious  controversy,  he  thought  out  in  a  childish 
fashion  a  moral  philosophy  of  his  own;  which  he 
prudently  nursed  while  he  was  rising  in  life,  but  which 
the  warmth  of  prosperity  developed  into  a  surprising 
monster :  into  something  which  was  not  merely  hetero- 
doxy, not  merely  scepticism,  not  merely  a  disbelief  of 
all  known  religion.  He  publicly  declared  that  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  moral  responsibility :  he  said  that 
man  was  the  creature  of  circumstances ;  that  his  cha- 
racter was  formed  for  him,  partly  by  nature  at  his 
birth,  and  then  by  the  external  influences  to  which  he 
was  exposed. 

If  he  had  been  merely  a  rich  manufacturer,  who, 
like  a  hundred  others,  had  through  skill  and  in- 
dustry and  frugahty  risen  from  the  ranks,   this  auda- 
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cioas  asBertkm  of  his  own  mitatored  thoi^ktB,  i^aimt 
the  mstored  opinions  of  reflective  minds  of  all  ages  «f 
ihe  worlds  would  haye  been  simply  lidicaloas.  OweH 
however,  was  a  man  of  much  sympathy  with  the  woridng 
classes,  and  one  who  was  little  disponed  to  let  his  notions 
remain  barren.  He  bad  indeed,  no  nostrum  to  reoom- 
meod  by  which  to  cure  the  original  vice  of  men's  nature ; 
but  he  proclaimed  aloud  that  it  was  the  dtity  of  govern- 
ments, and  <^  all  influential  persons,  to  provide  desir- 
aHe  **  surroundings  "  for  those  under  their  care.  The 
inference  was  much  happier  than  the  doctrine.  Nolihing 
can  be  truer  than  the  assertions,  that  it  is  better  to  pre- 
sent crime  than  to  punish  it ;  and  that  as  far  as  pos- 
aflble,  neither  child  nor  man  ought  to  be  exposed  to 
temptation  stronger  than  he  can  resist  The  experi- 
ment at  New  Lanark  happily  illnstrated  these  maxina» 
though  it  failed  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  exaggerated 
dogmas  of  its  conductor. 

From  this  root  of  superficial  philoeophy,  sprang 
Owen's  peremptory  denial  of  liie  truth  of  the  theologies 
of  flie  world.  Every  religion  with  which  he  was  ac- 
quainted, addressed  men  as  beings  capable  of  making 
a  choice  between  right  and  wrong;  as  deserving  of 
punishment  for  offences  and  of  reward  for  good  deeds. 
In  his  view,  the  doctrine  was  not  only  false,  but  emi- 
nently injurious  ;  as  tending  to  divert  the  attention  firom 
fte  one  thing  needful,  the  improvement  of  the  "sup- 
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ronBdmgB  "  of  men.  His  condemnation  of  religion  w» 
not  the  result  of  libertine  excesses^  nor  of  a  philo^phi- 
csl  conceit^  bat  followed  honestly  from  the  shallow- 
theory  he  had  adopted. 

The  present  generation  however,  does  not  think  of 
Owm  as  a  moral  philosopher,  nor  even  as  a  reformer  of 
die  factory  system ;  but  as  tiie  father  of  co-operative  so- 
cieties, as  the  founder  of  equitable  kbour  exchanges^  as 
the  promoter  of  communistic  arrangements,  as  the  great  .  | 
leader  of  English  Socialism.  Nor  would  he  himself  /  f 
have  complained  of  having  had  this  reputation.  Yet 
oo-operation  and  communism  were  not  the  dreams  of 
his  early  life,  but  took  possession  of  him  as  a  middle- 
aged  man,  after  he  had  amassed  his  fortune,  and  bad 
attained  a  high  renown  as  a  social  reformer.  They 
resulted  from  a  desire  to  extend  to  the  world  at  lai^, 
tiie  b^iefits  he  had  undoubtedly  conferred  on  the  jHsopIe 
of  New  Lanark.  The  issue  of  these  later  eflForis  was 
singularly  unfortunate  for  his  reputation. 

Those  however,  who  think  of  the  old  man  with  a 
ocmtemptuous  pity,  have  need  to  be  reminded  how  im- 
portant was  the  position  he  once  occupied,  and  bow 
great  was  the  good  he  effected.  As  a  yoimg  man  he 
was  4he  munificent  supporter  of  Lancaster  and  of  Bell 
in  their  early  ^orts,  and  the  liberal  friend  of  Fulton 
m  his  various  mechanical  projects.  It  was  Owen's 
publications  which  recommended  to  the  Prussian  Go- 
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Temment  its  scheme  of  national  education,  and  a 
system  of  pauper  management  to  the  Dutch,  llie 
establishment  of  infant  schools  is  his  work,  and  fol- 
lowed inevitably  from  his  studious  care  to  place  the 
people  in  circumstances  favourable  to  their  develop- 
ment By  his  persevering  efforts,  first  at  Manchester 
and  then  at  New  Lanark,  he  showed  in  practice  that 
much  might  be  done  to  improve  the  condition  and  the 
character  of  factory  workers:  and  the  various  plans 
since  carried  out  for  that  purpose  are  traceable  to  him 
as  their  originator.  The  first  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  the 
honour  of  being  the  prime  mover  in  Parliament,  of  the 
measures  for  restraining  by  law  the  abuses  of  the 
factory  system ;  but  it  was  at  the  instigation  of  Owen 
that  the  movement  of  1819  commenced. 

It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  too,  to  persons  unacquainted 
with  the  facts,  to  find  what  personal  influence  in  the 
highest  quarters  Owen  once  possessed.  He  had  fire- 
quent  access  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  when  he  was 
premier;  and  the  old  man  related  with  much  satis- 
faction, how  in  one  of  his  visits  he  was  received,  and 
treated  with  obeisance^  by  young  Mr.  Peel,  the  private 
secretary,  then  fresh  from  Oxford,  but  afterwards  a  far 
greater  minister  than  ever  was  Lord  Liverpool.  If  we 
may  trust  Owen's  memory,  he  was  at  one  time  the 
object  of  considerable  apprehension  to  the  ministry  as 
a  popular  leader.     He  was  unquestionably  greatly  liked 
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and  respected  by  the  Duke  of  Kent^  who  dared  to 
continue  his  patronage  long  after  the  public  and  wild 
condemnation  of  all  religion :  and  the  Duke  at  the  time 
of  his  sudden  deatii^  was  under  an'engagement  to  carry 
the  ftitiire  Queen  and  her  moUier  on  a  privatt^  visit 
to  New  Lanark.  Owen  had  also  much  friendly  corre- 
spondence *  with  the  ministers  of  the  great  European 
sovereigns,  •  * 

'  Men's  posthumous  fame  depends  greatly  on  U;e 
moment  of  their  death.  Sydney  Smith  thought  that 
Homt*r  lived  long  enough  for  his  reputation.  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  decease  at  the  time  when  it  occurred, 
secured  to  him  a  perpetuity  oi'  popularity,  by  the  statues 
which  the  great  towns  erected  to  his  memory  as  a 
free-trader,  and  which  his  death  at  any  other  ptTiod 
would  not  have  produced,  Owen  was  in  this  respect 
less  fortunate*  If  he  had  died  in  middle  Hfe^  before 
he  had  earned  the  antipatliy  of  society  by  the  loud  pro- 
clamation of  his  ill-considered  moral  philosophyy  before 
he  had  unsucceasfially  laboured  to  reconstruct  society, 
before  he  had  bestowed  infinite  eiforts  and  a  large 
fortune  on  projects  of  communism  or  socialism,  lim 
memory  would  have  been  rcveredj  as  that  of  a  man 
who  had  evinced  a  profound  sympathy  with  the  working 
classes,  antl  who  had  invented  and  perseveringly  carried 
out  important  plans  for  their  ad^  aiitage. 
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We  should  be  guilty  of  great  injustice,  if  we  aUowed 
the  misdirected  efforts  of  the  latter  half  of  a  life,  to 
hlot  out  the  recollection  of  the  benevolent  achievements 
of  the  first  hal£  Nbthing  that  occurred,  threw  a  shade 
of  doubt  over  the  purity  of  his  motives.  The  Bishop 
of  Ebceter  himself,  when  attacking  the  English  socialists, 
had  no  severity  of  condemnation  for  the  character  of  their 
leader.  After  such  a  tacit  testimony,  who  shall  be  an 
accuser?  And  if  we  compare  Owen's  career  with  that 
of  other  great  manufacturers,  we  can  scarcely  £bu1  to 
assign  him  a  high  position  in  moral  worth.  Am<Mig  the 
respectable  Arkwrights  and  Boultons  and  Marshalk 
and  Strutts,  we  could  not  pitch  upon  one  who  made 
such  sacrifices  and  who  accomplished  such  good. 

To  make  this  sketch  complete,  I  must  m^itioa  one 
circumstance  little  known  out  of  the  immediate  circle  of 
Owen's  firiends  and  readers.  In  his  old  age  he  becane 
a  believer  in  spiritual  manifestations.  He  was  fieivoared 
with  visits  by  his  parents  long  departed,  by  the  Duke  of 
Kent  his  patron  forty  years  before,  by  Franklin,  Toie 
Paine,  and  Byron,  and  above  all  by  a  celestial  being 
whom  he  calls  a  crowned  angel.  Those  who  had 
diuddered  at  his  former  disbelief,  had  now  their  revenge, 
tad  might  well  exult  at  these  strange  hallucination& 
His  friends  may  &irly  reply,  that  a  man  of  eighty  years 
and  upwards,  must  be  excused  the  aberrations  of  a 
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fuling  intellect:  though  his  publicatious  up  to  a  very 
Jake  period,  if  they  haye  even  more  than  his  original 
deyioiisiie&3  of  manner^  yet  certainly  mark  nothiiig  that 
can  be  called  dotage* 

On  the  wholcj  Owen'a  private  caj^eer  was  remarkably 
free  from  anything  like  romantic  incident.  He  rose  hy 
his  own  skill  and  prudence,  from  a  very  humble  place 
to  that  of  a  wealthy  and  influential  raanufocturer.  He 
married  young  and  happily^  and  frequently  expressed 
his  satisfaction  in  the  ^family  "vvhicli  grew  up  around 
him.  Had  he  been  intent  on  mere  worldly  greatnesSj 
hh  shrewdness  and  capacity  for  afiairs  might  have  made 
him  a  millionnaire^  a  member  of  Parliament,  the  founder 
of  a  family*  But  the  peculiarities  of  his  understanding 
and  of  his  sympathies,  led  him  into  a  public  course  of 
lifcj  in  which  he  exhibited  startling  contrasts.  His  . 
success  in  all  his  undertakings  as  a  boy  and  a  young 
man,  hia  social  influence  and  great  popularity  in  middle 
life,  were  in  curious  opposition  to  his  subsequent  failure 
in  all  his  projects^  to  the  antipathy  felt  towards  him  hy 
the  world,  and  to  the  obscurity  of  hid  old  age.  The 
manly  and  well-directed  vigour  of  the  first  half  of  hia 
life,  were  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  useless  activity 
and  hopeless  Ill-success  of  the  latter  half:  the  unbelief 
of  his  nonage  and  ripe  manhood^  show  strangely  by  the 
foolish  credulity  of  his  old  age^     And  from  first  to  last 
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there  is  a  remarkable  inconsistency,  between  his  vehe- 
ment denial  of  moral  responsibiH^,  and  on  the  otiier 
hand,  his  kindness  of  dbposition,  his  regular  conduct, 
his  universal  benevolence,  his  contempt  of  riches  and 
luxury,  and  his  unwearied  and  munificent  support  of 
projects  of  philanthropy. 
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CHAPTER  L 

Birth  and  Piftrentage— Delicate  Health— Childish  Actlrity  aod  Dili- 
gence—  SfitcelUoeoas  Beading  —  Effbct  Produced—- Beligioa-— 
Scepticism— Popularity— Degree  of  Precocity — Obstinacy — Love 
of  Nature — First  Employment — Leaves  Home — Situation  at  Stam* 
ford — Literature  and  Beligion — ^Imperfect  Judgment — Situation 
in  London — At  Manchester— Character. 

RoB£BT  Owen  was  bom  on  the  14tli  of  May,  1771, 
at  Newtown,  Montgomeryshire.  His  father  kept  a, 
shop,  was  postmaster,  and  had  a  predominant  infln* 
ence  in  the  afiairs  of  his  parish*  His  mother's  maiden 
name  was  Williams,  and  her  kindred  were  respectable 
^  fiurmers  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  His  fisither  belieyed 
that  he  had  lost  an  estate  of  5002.  a  year,  through  the 
yillany  of  his  lawyer  in  selling  himself,  for  a  bribe, 
to  his  antagonist. 

Robert  was  tiie  youngest  but  one  of  a  family  of 
seven  children.  His  health  was  delicate,  in  conse- 
quence, as  he  believed,  of  having  while  very  young, 
swallowed  some  flummery  that  was  scalding  hot.  But 
even  before  this  painful  accident  there  seems  to  have 
be^i  a  fragility  of  constitution ;  since  he  was  (me  day 
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fonnd  in  a  funtiiig  fit  caused  by  the  pain  of  twisting 
one  of  his  fingers  in  a  keyhole.  Bnt  from  whatever 
cause,  he  suffered  much  from  a  disordered  stomach; 
and  he  says  that  this  led  him  early  to  close  obserratioii 
of  the  effects  produced  on  him  by  different  kinds  of 
food.  Apparently^  his  abstemiousness  and  temperance 
in  after-life  were  much  owing  to  this  tenderness  of 
constitution.  We  must  all  have  noticed  that  a  man 
who  can  eat  a  heavy  supper  and  muddle  himself  with 
drink,  and  yet  rise  with  a  clear  head  the  next  morning, 
is  in  great  danger  of  indulging  in  the  coarser  pleasures 
of  the  table;  while  another  man  of  more  delicate  health 
is  constrained  to  a  higher  course  of  life. 

Owen's  weakness  of  digestion  did  not  impair  his 
activity  as  a  child.  At  four  to  five  years  old  he  was 
sent  to  school,  and  was  generally  the  first  to  arrive 
there  and  the  first  to  reach  home  again.  By  the  age 
of  seven  he  had  received  all  the  instruction  required 
in  that  primitive  time  and  place  :  reading,  writing,  and 
the  four  first  rules  of  arithmetic.  His  master  then 
agreed  with  his  father  tl^at  he  should  become  ^^  assistant 
master  and  usher,"  or  what  we  should  call  monitor; 
and  this  arrangement  continued  till  he  was  nine  years 
old.  But  during  this  period  he  had  a  passion  for  read- 
ing, and  was  able  to  indulge  it  by  access  to  the  libraries 
of  the  clei^yman,  the  physician,  and  the  lawyer. 
The  books  were  sufficiently  miscellaneous ;  comprising 
liobinsan  Crusoe,  Shahpeare,  Quarle,  Paradise  Lost, 
Hervey^s  MedUations,  Youngs  Night  Thottghts,  all  the 
standard  novels,  including  Richardson's,  many  voyages 
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and  travels^  Rollin's  history,  and  infinite  biograpluea. 
He  read  at  the  rate  of  a  volume  a  day^  and  had  the 
deh'ght  of  believing  every  word  to  be  true  Adam 
and  Eve,  Pamela  and  Croesus,  were  equally  historical 
to  his  simple  faith.  All  the  poets  and  romancers^  hovr- 
ever,  do  not  seem  to  have  excited  his  imagination  Bf 
much  as  they  stimulated  his  understajiding.  Accepting 
as  genuine  history  all  the  vtronders  he  read,  he  was  led 
at  last  to  inquire  whether  these  could  indeed  all  be 
true ;  and  thence  to  ask  himself  over  and  over  again, 
whether  it  were  possible  to  discover  any  criterion  of 
truth.  At  last,  says  he  (writing  however  in  old  age), 
it  occurred  to  me  that  "truth  must  always  be  con- 
sistent with  itself,  and  in  accordance  with  all  facts," 
If  he  indeed  got  so  far  as  this,  he  was  almost  fit  to 
be  introduced  to  the  Method  of  Descarks* 

His  parents  were  of  the  communion  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church ;  but  two  Methodist  ladies  who  became 
intimate  with  the  family,  took  a  fancy  to  him,  lent 
him  their  books,  and  tried  to  convert  him  to  their 
persuasion*  At  this  time  he  was  of  a  serious  cast  of 
mind,  refiected  gravely  in  his  puerile  way,  on  theo- 
logical topics,  and  perplexed  his  immature  understand- 
ing with  polemical  mysteries.  He  wrote  three  sermons, 
and  acquired  the  name  of  the  young  parson.  In  his 
old  age  he  related  with  grave  simplicity,  that  he  kept 
the  sermons  until  he  became  acquainted  with  Sterne's 
works:  that  he  found  among  these,  three  discourses 
flo  much  like  his  own  "in  idea  and  turn  of  mind," 
that  fearing  to  be  regarded  as  a  plagiarist  he  destroyed 
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4  BOBERT  OWEN. 

his  owD.  Impartial  critics  will  not  easily  believe  that 
the  Welsh  child  was  a  formidable  rival  of  the  pithy 
Irishman. 

This  desultory  and  thorny  course  of  reading  led  to 
the  natural  result.  The  child  was  first  surprised  to 
find  what  antagonism  existed  between  different  sects 
of  Christians :  then  he  was  startled  at  the  deadly  mntoal 
hatred  of  Jews^  Christians^  Mahomedans^  and  Hindoos: 
the  study  (or  what  he  thought  such)  of  the  contending 
faiths,  raised  doubts  within  him  of  the  truth  of  all. 
By  the  age  of  ten,  he  had  a  strong  conviction  that 
there  was  somei|hing  ftindamentally  wrong  in  all  known 
creeds. 

It  does  not  appear  that  he  communicated  his  doubts ; 
and  he  seems  to  have  been  a  general  favourite.  He 
was  a  lively,  frail,  precocious  child;  and  injudicious 
people  took  a  pleasure  in  calling  forth  and  eidbibiting 
the  trifling  superiority  he  possessed.  One  example  of 
this  made  a  deep  and  salutary  impression  on  him. 
Some  one  made  a  bet  that  Robert  could  write  better 
than  his  brother,  who  was  two  years  older ;  and  Robert's 
backer  won.  John's  affection  for  his  brother  never 
quite  recovered  fi*om  the  shock  given  by  this  rivalry. 
I  agree  in  the  opinion  that  parents  should  deeply 
ponder  this  little  incident  When  natural  affection 
is  soured,  a  deadly  poison  is  apt  to  be  formed. 

That  Owen,  then,  wbs  a  precocious  child  is  certain ; 
but  I  am  happy,  on  his  behalf,  to  believe  that  there  was 
nothing  marvellous  in  his  attainments.  Indeed  he  says 
that  a  cousin  who  was  a  year  younger  than  himself. 
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excelled  him  in  everything.  There  was,  however,  an 
imasual  forwardness  of  understanding.  Children  of 
nine  or  ten  do  not  commonlj  perplex  themselves  with 
doubts  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  Bible;  nor  do  they 
ransack  a  library  for  treatises  on  the  Athanasian  Creed* 
We  are  told,  also,  that  before  Owen  was  ten  years  old. 
Us  parents  had  a  habit  of  consulting  him  about  their 
af&irs.  If  they  did  this  gravely,  they  must  have  felt, 
one  would  think,  that  they  were  receiving  the  responses 
of  an  oracle,  rather  than  the  opinions  of  an  infant 

Owen  during  the  whole  of  his  life  showed  an  exag- 
gerated firmness,  in  retaining  opinions  once  conceived, 
and  in  pursuing  any  course  on  which  he  had  entered. 
One  incident  shows  that  as  a  child  he  was  of  an  obsti- 
nate disposition.  Through  a  mere  misapprehension  of 
some  remark,  his  mother  reported  him  to  his  father  as 
having  disobeyed  her;  and  then  came  a  flogging  with 
a  whip  often  used  on  the  other  children,  but  which 
he  had  never  tasted  before.  After  reftising  submission 
several  times,  each  reftisal  being  followed  by  a  lash,  he 
concluded  with  saying,  **  You  may  kill  me,  but  I  will 
not  do  it : "  and  so  the  contest  ended.  He  was  never 
chastised  afterwards. 

He  mentions  that  when  he  was  eight  or  nine  years 
old,  he  contracted  a  love  of  natural  scenery,  by  forming 
an  acquaintance  with  an  Oxford  student,  ten  years  older 
than  himself,  with  whom  he  rambled  about  the  beautiful 
woods  and  lanes  and  rising  grounds  around  Newtown. 
This  sensibility  to  the  beauties  of  nature,  he  says,  never 
deserted  him,  but  even  increased  with  his  years. 
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6  ROBERT  OWEN. 

At  about  nine  years  old  he  finally  left  the  school 
where  he  had  of  late  acted  as  monitor ;  and  went  rega- 
larly  to  serve  in  a  shop,  apparently  without  wages,  yet 
continued  to  live  at  homie.  But  the  knowledge  he  had 
acquired,  or  the  promptings  of  a  natural  ambition,  made 
him  desirous  of  going  to  London  as  a  wider  sphere. 
He  hints  also,  that  his  extreme  temperance  did  not 
accord  with  the  habits  in  Newtown.  His  parents  un- 
willingly yielded  to  his  importunity,  and  promised  that, 
favourite  as  he  was,  he  should  go  at  ten  years  old. 

This  promise  was  kept,  and  he  was  consigned  to  the 
care  of  a  brother  who  had  adopted  his  late  master's 
widow  and  business  as  a  saddler,  in  Holborn.  At  the 
end  of  six  weeks  a  situation  was  found  with  a  Mr* 
McGufibg  at  Stamford,  on  the  borders  of  Lincolnshire. 

Owen  was  very  fortunate  in  this  choice.  His  master 
who  had  commenced  with  half  a  crown  as  a  hawker,  and 
had  saved  money,  is  described  as  a  thoroughly  honesty 
methodical,  liberal,  and  kind-hearted  man.  Owen  was 
treated  as  one  of  the  family,  and  was  carefully  instructed 
In  the  business,  to  his  great  benefit  in  after-life.  He 
remained  here  four  years,  very  happy  in  the  kind  treat- 
ment of  both  master  and  mistress. 

During  this  period  he  had  sufficient  leisure  to  allow 
him  five  hours  a  day  for  reading;  and  in  fine  weather 
he  took  his  book  early  in  the  morning  into  the  noble 
Hvenues  of  Burleigh  Park.  Circumstances  concurred 
to  foster  the  doubts  about  religion  which  had  tormented 
him  OS  a  child :  for  his  master  and  mistress,  being  of 
difierent  persuasions,  went  alternately  to  the  church 
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and  the  kirk;  and  controverBial  sermons  were  common 
in  both  places.  But  he  had  not  yet  cast  off  the  re* 
Terence  for  Sunday.  And  seeing  the  day  much 
desecrated  by  his  neighbours^  he  wrote  a  letter  about  it 
to  Mr.  Pitt,  then  lately  appointed  Prime  Minister.  The 
draper  and  his  wife  were  privy  to  the  boyish  e£Ehsion; 
and  were  delighted  a  few  days  afterwards,  to  see  in  a 
London  paper,  what  they  regarded  as  an  answer,  in  the 
form  of  a  royal  proclamatioi\  reconunending  a  more 
strict  observance  of  Sunday.  Owen  afterwards  had 
8u£Scient  acquaintance  with  ministers,  to  convince  him 
that  the  apparent  reply  was  only  a  casual  coincidence. 

A  comment  of  his  on  a  trifling  incident  that  occurred, 
seems  to  me  to  illustrate  the  obliquity  of  judgment 
which  corrupted  a  great  part  of  his  well-intentioned 
efforts  through  life.  His  master  had  a  female  customer 
of  more  money  than  wit  Being  shown  some  Irish 
linen  at  Ss.  a  yard,  she  refused  it  as  not  good  enough. 
Another  piece  of  the  same  quality  was  produced,  and 
the  price  of  10^.  was  asked :  this  she  pronounced  to  be 
just  what  she  wanted.  The  bill,  however,  was  made 
out  at  only  8«.,  and  it  was  explained  to  her  that  8^. 
linen  was  the  best  which  was  made.  She  was  hurt,  and 
never  came  again.  Owen's  injudicious  comment  is,  **  so 
much  for  honest  dealing  in  a  tradesman.''  My  com- 
ment would  be,  ^^in  dealing  with  fools,  better  be  a 
rogue  than  a  practical  jester." 

At  the  age  of  fourteen,  Owen,  happy  as  he  had  been 
at  Stamford,  refused  to  remain  there,  being  set  on 
obtaining  more  knowledge  and  a  wider  field  for  his 
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abilities.  The  McGufibgs  pressed  him  to  stay^  bat  £eu1- 
ii^  in  that,  did  their  best  to  speed  him  on  his  waj,  by 
strong  reoemmendations  to  a  friend.  After  a  visit  to  his 
relatives  in  Wales,  he  entered  a  shop  on  the  Borough 
side  of  old  London  Bridge.  Here  he  boarded  and 
lodged  in  the  house,  with  a  salary  of  26L  a  yei^ :  a 
handsome  remuneration  for  a  boy's  services.  He  waa 
required  to  work  hard  for  his  money;  commencing 
business  at  eight  in  the  morning,  and  during  iba 
seascm,  not  being  in  bed  before  one  or  two  o'clodc* 
H«  understood  that  this  was  the  first  shop  established 
to^sell  at  a  low  profit  for  ready  money ;  and  there  se^na 
to  have  been  a  constant  crowd  of  custcmiers.  The 
assistants  were  required  to  appear  with  all  the  dignity 
€i  gentlemen;  and  even  little  Owen  was  required 
every  morning  to  submit  to  powder  and  pomatum, 
two  large  curis  on  each  side  of  the  head,  and  stiff 
pigtaiL 

He  thou^t  the  work  more  than  he  could  bear ;  but 
when  a  quieter  season  followed  he  found  himself  very 
happy,  and  as  was  his  way,  made  a  friend  among  his 
companions.  However,  a  desirable  situation  was  offered 
him  in  Manchester  at  an  advance  of  152.  a  year  on  hi» 
London  salary ;  and  he  rather  unwillingly  accepted  it» 
Here  again  he  was  well  treated  and  was  quite  haj^y : 
.feeling  himself  abounding  in  wealth  with  40J.  a  year  for 
clothes  and  pocket-money,  without  any  taste  for  drink* 
ing  or  other  expensive  pleasures.  He  remained  in  this 
shop  till  he  was  eighteen. 
.   It  appears  then,  that  up  to  eighteen  Owen  was  quiets 
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regular,  weU-conducted :  secure  of  success  by  his  in* 

dustrj  and  onnsoal  temperance.     He  must  also  have 

been  amiable,  since  he  made  friends  everywhere ;  and 

of  a  happy  disposition  to  which  nothing  came  amiss. 

Ambitious  as  he  was,  there  can  have  been  no  undue  love 

of  display ;  for  during  the  eight  years  from  the  time 

he  left  Wales  he  maihtained  himself  without  aid  from 

home.     We  have  seen  that  his  mind  was  not  fancifiil 

or  imaginative,  but  thoughtful  and  inquiring;  led  into  ! 

early  scepticism  by  the  theological  perplexities  he  en*  i 

countered,  in  the  absence  of  regular  educational  training,.  j 

aiKi  without  the  advantages  of  the  friendship  of  culti*  | 

yated  persons.  ' 
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CHAPTER  11. 

Starts  in  Business — Offer  from  Stamford— Begins  Cotton-spinning — 
Becomes  a  Manager— Previons  Interrtew — Begins  under  Diffi- 
culties—How he  met  them — Success — ^Acknowledged  by  his  Em- 
ployer—His Salary  raised — Partnership— Character,  Habits,  and 
Friends — ^Fulton — ^Partnership  Arrangements — Rationale  of  his 
Conduct — Refuses  a  good  Offer — Accepts  an  In&rior  one- 
Honourable  Conduct — Thinks  of  Marrying. 

This  was  the  heroic  age  of  the  cotton  trade,  during 
which  men  of  enterprise  and  steadiness  could  easily  do 
'  great  things.  A  mechanic  named  Jones,  whom  Owen 
saw  constantlj,  stirred  his  ambition  bj  proposing  to  join 
in  setting  up  a  little  manufactory  for  making  the  new 
machinery.  Jones  had  no  money,  but  he  would  give 
half  the  profits  to  a  partner  who  could  advance  lOOt 
Owen  borrowed  this  sum  firom  his  London  brother,  left 
his  situation,  and  began  with  Jones  to  make  mules  for 
Bpinning.  Forty  men  were  soon  set  to  work  on  wood, 
iron,  and  brass,  bought  upon  credit  Jones  proved  to 
be  an  ignorant  mechanic,  without  a  notion  about  super- 
intending  workmen  or  conducting  a  considerable  busi- 
ness :  but  Owen  undertook  to  manage  the  finances  and 
keep  the  accounts;  and  attending  assiduously  from 
morning  to  night,  covered  his  ignorance  of  the  processes 
by  wise  looks  and  vigilant  attention.     He  was  very 
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apprehensive^  however,  of  the  result,  and  at  the  end  of 
a  few  months,  jumped  at  an  offer  made  by  a  capitalist 
to  buy  him  out 

At  this  time,  Owen,  being  about  nmeteen,  received 
firom  his  old  master  at  Stamford  the  liberal  offer  of  a 
partnership  with  half  the  profits  of  his  business,  and 
the  promise  of  the  whole  of  it  in  a  few  years.  He 
believed  that  if  he  had  accepted  this,  he  would  have 
ended  by  marrying  the  niece  of  McGuffog,  whose 
property,  in  that  case,  he  and  his  wife  would  have 
inherited. 

But  the  youth's  aspirations  would  not  allow  him  to 
settle  down  for  life  as  a  linendraper  at  Stamford.  He 
chose  rather  again  to  incur  the  anxieties  of  manufactur- 
ing, but  this  time  without  a  partner.  He  took,  a  large 
new  factory  (then  a  recent  name)  in  Ancoats  Lane, 
Manchester ;  and  letting  off  the  greater  part  of  it  so  as  to 
sit  rent  free,  he  commenced  spinning  with  three  mules 
which  he  had  received  in  part  payment  from  Jones  and 
his  new  partner;  and  found  himself  earning  61.  a  week. 
The  concern  he  had  left  soon  broke  up  without  paying 
the  remainder  of  Owen's  capital :  but  it  is  quite  possible 
that  if  he  had  continued  manager  it  would  have  be- 
come profitable. 

From  disappointment  at  his  loss,  or  from  other 
motives  not  mentioned,  Owen  in  a  short  time  abandoned 
this  fair  prospect  The  manner  of  the  change  was 
characteristic  Going  to  his  little  factory  on  Monday 
morning,  he  was  told  that  a  Mr.  Drinkwater  had  adver- 
tised for  a  manager.     This  gentleman,  a  rich  merchant, 
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had  lately  erected  a  mill  for  the  finer  sorts  of  ^mning, 
and  was  filling  it  with  machinery ;  having  a  scientific 
man,  Mr.  George  Lee,  for  a  superintendent  Mr.  Lee 
was  enticed  away  by  the  offer  of  a  partnership,  leaving 
Mr.  Drinkwater,  who  was  ignorant  of  the  business,  in 
a  very  awkward  position.  As  soon  as  Owen  heard 
of  the  advertisement,  he  put  on  his  hat,  and  without 
fnrther  reflection  applied  for  the  situation. 

He  was  only  twenty,  and  his  rosy  cheeks  made  him 
look  still  less.  **  You  are  too  young,"  said  Mr.  Drink- 
water. — "  Four  or  five  years  ago  I  should  have  thought 
sa"  "How  often  in  the  week  do  you  get  drunk?" 
(the  ordinary  vice  then  of  Lancashire,  and  indeed  of 
every  shire).  "  I  was  never  drunk  in  tny  life,"  replied 
Owen,  blushing.  The  answer  and  the  ingenuous  man- 
ner, made  an  impression.  "  What  salary  do  you  ask  ?" 
— ^^*  Three  hundred  a  year."  The  questioner  was  as- 
tounded ;  for  he  had  received  many  applicants  that  morn- 
ing, and  their  aggregate  demands  scarcely  amounted  to 
300/.  a  year.  Owen  declined  to  take  less,  and  stated 
that  he  was  making  that  income  by  his  own  business. 
Mr.  Drinkwater  asked  for  proof  of  this,  and  receiving 
it,  he  made  the  necessary  inquiries  as  to  character, 
which  of  course  met  with  such  replies  from  McGuffog 
and  others,  as  got  Owen  the  situation.  The  three  mules 
were  taken  at  cost  price,  and  his  services  were  at  once 
transferred  to  the  new  mill. 

When  he  entered  on  the  situation,  and  found  what 
he  had  undertaken,  he  was  astonished  at  his  own  pre- 
sumption.    There  were  five  hundred  people,  of  vaiious 
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ages  and  both  sexes,  at  work  in  the  mill :  the  previous 
manager  had  gone  away  the  day  before,  leaving,  in- 
deed, drawings  and  calculations  of  the  machinery:  Mr, 
Drinkwater  furnished  no  instructions,  and  did  not  even 
introduce  his  new  manager:  the  mill  itself  was  an 
experiment,  being  the  first  that  had  been  put  up  for 
spinning  fine  cotton  by  machinery :  Owen's  exiM^ricnce 
was  of  a  limited  sort,  not  having  extended  beyond 
serving  in  retail  shops,  or  the  control  for  a  short  period 
of  thirty  men ;  and  he  himself  had  hitherto  been  a 
sensitive  youth  of  retired  habits,  hardly  able  to  address 
one  of  the  other  sex  without  blushing.  Yet  he  was 
now  required  to  take  the  entire  management  of  thii 
considerable  fectory ;  to  purchase  the  raw  materia,  to 
construct  the  machinery  still  wanting,  to  spin  the  cotton 
into  yam,  to  pay  the  wages,  sell  the  produce^  and  keop 
the  accounts.  We  cannot  wonder  at  what  he  after^ 
wards  heard :  that  the  gossips  predicted  disappointment 
and  failure,  and  declared  that  Mr.  Drinkwater  had  lost 
his  senses. 

But  the  result  proved  that  that  gentleman  had  either 
aingular  penetration  or  singular  good  fortune.  The 
situation  was  one  which  would  have  been  the  ruin  of 
a  fool  or  of  a  sluggard,  but  which  was  just  fitted  for 
the  industrious,  temperate,  capable,  Owen.  He  liad 
been  thoroughly  trained  to  regular  industry;  and  he 
now  daily  entered  the  factory  with  the  workpeople  in 
the  morning,  and  himself  locked  the  doors  at  iijght- 
He  looked  grave,  made  good  use  of  his  eyes>  answered 
in  monosyllables  to  all  questions  asked  him^  anxiously 
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studied  the  documents  the  late  manager  had  left ;  and 
at  the  end  of  six  weeks^  found  the  primeval  chaos  fiill- 
ing  into  order* 

His  experience  acquired  at  Stamford  proved  of  in- 
estimable value  in  this  crisis.  McGuffog^s  customers 
were  manj  of  them  the  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood ; 
and  for  them  he  had  kept  a  stock  of  goods  of  the  finest 
quality.  Owen  had  thus  acquired  a  familiarity  with 
fiibrics  of  the  highest  excellence^  and  his  skill  now  stood 
him  in  good  stead.  The  article  he  was  required  to 
produce  was  yarn  of  unusual  fineness^  and  it  was 
thought  a  triumph  for  his  predecessor  that  he  had  made 
what  was  technically  known  as  120  hanks  to  the  pounds 
The  quality  of  this,  however,  was  not  very  good ;  and 
Owen  soon  saw  that  there  were  certain  defects  in  the 
processes,  and  imperfections  in  some  parts  of  the 
machinery.  By  his  unremitting  care  he  effected  such 
improvements  in  the  quality  of  the  yam  as  to  make 
the  customers  prefer  the  new  to  the  old  stock. 

Mr.  Drinkwater  lived  in  the  town  during  the  winter, 
but  as  this  was  summer-time,  he  was  in  the  country, 
and  was  only  to  bo  seen  at  his  counting-house  twice 
a  week.  He  was  fully  aware  of  the  improvement  that 
had  taken  place  in  the  yams,  and  heard  from  other 
quarters  that  the  work-people  were  at  once  well- 
disciplined  and  contented.  From  week  to  week 
he  was  more  satisfied  with  his  boy-manager,  and 
with  the  lie  given  to  the  malicious  prophecies  of  the 
qiddnuncs.  ) 

He  was  wise  enough  to  know  that  uncommon  ser- 
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Tices  were  deserving  of  a  proportionate  remuneration ; 
and  probablj  his  liberality  was  quickened  hy  his  recent  [ 

loss  of  a  usefid  manager.  What  if  some  one  s^hould 
again  allure  his  superintendent  to  quit  html  Owen 
was  invited  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  coimtry  houae^  with- 
out any  intimation  of  what  was  intended.  He  went 
with  misgivings ;  for  he  had  never  been  even  in  hi^  ' 
employer's  town  house ;  and  he  was  still  an  awkward^ 
blushing  youths  embarrassed  by  his  want  of  education 
and  his  ungrammatical  Welsh  idiom^  with  the  con-  . 

sciousness  that  he  had  within  him  notions  which  he  1 

could  not  express.     The  visit  proved  satisfactory  on  | 

both  sides*  Mr.  Drinkwater  got  a  signed  agreement 
for  service^  and  Owen  received  an  accession  of  salary, 
which  was  to  be  400i.  for  the  second  year  and  500L  for 
the  third. 

But  what  was  of  far  higher  importance  for  the 
future,  at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  when  Owen  would 
be  only  twenty-two,  he  was  to  enter  into  partnership  . 

in  the  factory  with  Mr.  Drinkwater  and  his  two  sons, 
and  was  to  have  a  fourth  share  of  the  profits^  In 
consequence  of  this  permanent  engagement^  Owen  was 
allowed  to  put  his  name  on  the  goods  taanufactunKl, 
in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  those  which  were 
made  under  the  old  rdgime*  It  may  be  guessed  that 
under  these  circumstances  he  did  not  relax  his  exer- 
tions :  and  in  fact,  he  soon  so  far  improved  the  quality 
of  the  yams,  that  they  easily  fetched  ten  per  cent,  | 

higher  prices  than  could  be  got  for  those  ^st  spun* 
Two  years  later  he  had  carried  the  manufactare  to  a  I 
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far  higher  point.  Instead  of  remaining  satisfied  with 
the  fineness  of  120  hanks  to  the  pound,  he  reached 
250  hanks,  and  afterwards  even  300.  This  yam  too 
was  so  good,  that  it  sold  for  half  as  mnch  again  as  the 
ordinary  list  price. 

Owen  at  this  period  had  formed  an  acquaintance  widi 
Dalton,  afterwards  the  celebrated  chemist,  who  was 
already  feeling  his  way  to  his  atomic  theory.  Dalton 
and  Mr.  Winstanley  were  assistants  nnder  Dr.  Baines, 
in  the  Manchester  Unitarian  College,  aflierwards  re* 
moved  to  York  under  the  learned  Mr.  Wellbdoved. 
The  three  firiends  oft;en  met  in  the  ev^ing  and  dis* 
cussed  theology,  moral ''philosophy,  and  science.  C!ole- 
ridge,  then  an  undergraduate  at  Cambridge,  begged  to 
be  admitted  to  the  party.  Owen  now  made  no  secret  of 
his  opinions;  and  he  maintains  that  though  Coleridge 
had  all  Hie  learning  and  eloquence  on  his  side,  and 
though  his  flu^icy  and  high-sounding  sentences  made 
far  the  greater  show^  yet  his  own  few  words  pat  to  the 
point,  commonly,  in  the  opinion  of  the  other  friends, 
carried  the  gr^test  weight  of  argument 

Owen  was  also  made  a  member  of  the  ^  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society.'^  For  some  time  he  continued  a 
silent  member,  without  even  the  desire  to  speak ;  but 
being  called  on  by  name  one  day,  he  stammered  out  a 
few  sentences,  and  subsequently  took  a  more  forward 
part.  He  was  also  elected  into  a  committee,  or  club,  of 
the  more  thoughtM  members,  including  the  eminent 
Dr.  Ferriar  and  Mr.  Henry  the  chemist  His  tastes 
were  above  those  of  the  manufacturers,  who  were  gene- 
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nllj  plodding  men  of  business  without  love  of  litera- 
ture or  science;  the  merchants  being  only  a  shade 
i)etter. 

About  this  time  also^  that  is,  in  1794^  Owen  was 
lodging  in  the  same  house  with  the  celebrated  Robert 
Fulton,  and  formed  an  intimacy  with  him,  Fulton's 
mind  was  teeming  with  mechanical  inventions,  many 
iof  which  he  tried  without  success  to  carry  into  effect, 
before  he  applied  himself  to  that  one  which  has  im- 
mortalized him.  The  particular  scheme  in  1794  was 
one  for  an  improved  mode  of  excavating  the  bed  of 
canals:  and  as  he  had  exhausted  his  means  and  credit, 
in  obtaining  his  patent,  he  offered  Owen  half  the  profits 
if  he  would  help  him  with  funds.  Nothing  came  of  this. 
Next  there  was  a  project  for  superseding  locks  on  canals, 
and  this  proved  a  failure.  Then  there  was  an  im- 
provement in  the  art  of  tanning,  of  whicli  we  hear  little. 
But  before  this  last  invention,  Owen  had  backed  out  of 
the  partnership,  Fulton  undertaking  to  repay  the  ad- 
vances with  interest,  an  agreement  that  he  pardalty 
ftdfiUed.  Owen,  like  a  truly  liberal  man,  never  re- 
gretted the  money  he  lost;  but  rejoice<l  that  he  had 
done  something  towards  helping  on  the  precarious 
career,  which  ended  in  the  happy  application  of  steam 
io  navigation,  for  the  world's  great  benefit.  The  last 
Bum  which  Fulton  received,  enabled  him  to  visit 
Glasgow,  where  he  saw  Bell's  imperfect  attempt,  on 
which  was  founded  the  successful  invention  of  the 
{>addle  steamer. 

Owen  was  of  course  well  known  to  the  mannfecturing 
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world  of  Mtnchester ;  and  the  reputation  which  he  had 
gained  of  being  the  first  spinner  of  fine  cotton  in  the 
worlds  was  an  unfailing  source  of  fortune  to  him.  At 
the  end  of  his  third  year  of  management  at  Mr.  Drink* 
water's  mSl,  he  was  entitled  to  a  quarter  share  of  the 
profits.  That  gentleman^  howeyer^  desired  to  make  an 
alteration  in  the  terms  of  the  agreement.  The  hand  of 
his  daughter  was  solicited  by  a  manufacturer  of  high 
standing  and  reputed  wealthy  who  urged  that  the  part- 
nership should  if  possible  be  annulled.  Owen  had 
heard  that  something  was  afoot^  and  being  sent  for  to 
his  principal's  country  house^  put  the  agreement  in  his 
pocket  Mr.  Drinkwater  candidly  explained  the  cir- 
cumstanceS;  and  asked  whether  he  would  be  content  to 
surrender  the  partnership^  naming  for  himself  what- 
ever salary  he  pleased.  Owen  at  once  produced  his 
agreement  and  thrust  it  into  the  fire^  saying  that  he 
would  never  force  himself  on  an  unwilling  partner; 
but  as  to  continuing  a  manager^  that  was  not  to  be 
thought  of  He  consented^  however^  to  remain  until  he 
could  find  a  substitute,  and  with  much  difficulty,  at  the 
end  of  a  few  months,  he  accomplished  this.  The  result 
to  Mr.  Drinkwater  was  disastrous;  for  the  intended 
son-in-law  proved  less  wealthy  than  was  supposed,  and 
the  match  was  broken  off;  the  new  manager  was  not 
an  Owen,  and  so  the  business  fell  into  confusion  and 
the  &ctor7  ^^  ^^^* 

Owen  did  not  afterwards  approve  of  his  own 
hasty  decision  to  break  off  his  partnership ;  but 
attributed  it  to  "feeling,  not  judgment,"  caused   by 
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bis  '' constitution  and  the  previous  circttmstaBces  in 
which  he  had  been  placed."  Jt  was  not  himself,  but 
his  destiny,  that  was  iu  fault  If  he  had  turned  out  a 
sluggard,  a  dronkardj  a  profligate,  the  same  apology 
would  have  been  equally  applicable.  The  truth  seems 
to  be,  that  his  natural  ambition  had  been  a  little  inflated 
bj  his  rapid  advancement  while  still  a  youth,  from  tho 
calling  of  a  draper's  assistant^  to  the  situation  of  a  highly 
successful  manufacturer,  who  could  command  any  salary 
he  chose  to  ask,  or  make  hia  own  terms  for  a  lucrative 
partnership. 

The  same  undue  pride  led  him  to  decline  a  valoablo 
offer,  which  was  made  him  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that 
he  was  at  liberty.  A  Mr-  Samuel  Maraland  had  joined 
some  other  gentlemen  in  buying  the  Chorlton  estate, 
near  Manchester,  as  a  building  speculation ;  and  intend- 
ing to  erect  mills  there,  he  offered  Owen  a  third  of  the 
profits  as  a  partner.  Owen^s  pride  led  lum  to  refuse 
anything  less  than  half  the  profits,  a  folly  he  af^rwards 
laid  to  the  door  of  his  destiny. 

He  was  thus  driven  by  "  nature  and  surroundinga," 
to  join  two  yoxmg  men,  who  had  capital  but  no  expe- 
rience, in  a  project  to  buUd  some  mills,  on  tlie  terms  of 
an  equal  division  of  profits.  While  the  mills  were  rising, 
however,  another  arrangement  was  made  with  some 
wealthy  people,  by  which  the  **  Chorlton  Twist  Com> 
pany  ^  was  established,  witli  Owen  and  a  Mr-  Atkinson 
for  managers.  Two  to  three  years  elapsed  before  the 
Company  was  fairly  at  work. 

It  would  have  been  natural  enough  if  Owen  had 
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20  ROBERT  OWEN. 

indulged  some  resentment  against  his  principal,  and  had 
commenced  business  in  opposition  to  him.  It  is  mudi 
to  the  credit  of  destiny  that  he  acted  in  a  manner  the 
reverse  of  this;  He  felt  that  Mr.  Drinkwater  had 
behaved  towards  him  with  kindness  and  liberaliiy,  and 
that  a  want  of  firmness  was  the  only  fault  he  had 
committed.  The  new  &ctoTy,  therefore,  was  con- 
structed for  making  yams  of  a  sort  quite  different 
from  those  very  fine  ones  by  which  Owen's  reputa- 
tion had  been  established.  A  man  of  different  '^  nature 
and  surroundings"  would  not  have  so  unreservedly 
written  his  gratitude  in  marble  and  his  resentments 
in  sand. 

During  all  these  transactions  Owen  remained  a 
bachelor.  But  when  he  was  five  or  six  and  twenty, 
and  found  himself  a  partner  with  some  of  the  most 
respectable  people  in  his  neighbourhood,  he  began  to 
think  of  marrying,  and  no  doubt  he  was  regarded  as  a 
desirable  partL  There  is,  however,  a  little  simple 
vanity  in  the  way  he  speaks  of  the  matter  in  his  old 
age.  He  had  a  fiunily  of  high  standing  living  not  fiur 
from  him,  with  some  daughters ;  the  eldest  of  whom 
Owen  had  often  seen  in  public  This  young  lady,  of 
great  beauty  and  refinement,  called  one  day  in  com» 
pany  with  a  chaperone,  to  ask  permission  to  go  over 
the  old  Chorlton  Hall  and  grounds  where  the  bachelor 
was  keeping  house.  Owen  hunself  acted  as  cicerone; 
but  was  prevented  by  his  bashfnlness  from  entering 
into  conversation  or  establishing  an  acquaintance.  He 
was  afterwards  told  that  the  young  lady  had  pre- 
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viously  been  prepossessed  in  his  &yoar ;  and  he  speaks 
with  a  regret,  that  his  wife  would  scarcely  have 
approved,  of  his  stupidity  in  letting  such  an  occasion 
slip.  His  destiny,  however,  was  soon  to  be  accom- 
plished. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

visits  Scotland  and  New  Lanark— Mr.  Dale,  the  Owner—Miss  Dale* 
Owen's  Ck>art8hip— A  Stratagem — ^Negotiations  for  New  Lanark — 
Marriage — Owen's  Property  and  Liberality — ^Remoyes  to  New 
Lanark. 

Owen,  among  other  duties,  had  that  of  visiting  his 
customers  in  the  north  of  England :  and  not  very  long 
after  the  new  mills  got  to  work^  he  consented  to  extend 
one  of  his  journeys  as  far  as  Scotland.  Mail  coaches 
had  not  been  established;  and  it  took  two  days'  and 
ihree  nights'  unbroken  travelling  by  post  carriages,  to 
go  from  Manchester  to  Glasgow.  Owen  and  a  com- 
panion reached  Glasgow  early  in  the  morning;  and 
taking  a  walk  at  once  round  the  green,  they  were  a 
little  scandalized  at  witnessing  the  peculiar  mode  of 
washing,  by  women  publicly  tramping  in  tubs,  whicb 
was  afterwards  rather  over-graphically  described  by 
Professor  Wilson,  in  an  early  number  of  Blackwood^  to 
ihe  distress  of  some  of  his  more  strait-laced  readers* 
Owen's  comment  to  his  companions  was,  that  early  habit 
is  everything. 

Having  an  accidental  opportunity  of  going  to  New' 
Lanark  with  his  fellow  traveller,  he  embraced  it  and 
made  the  visit  The  place  then  consisted  of  a  primitive 
manufacturing  Scotch  village  with  four  water-mills  for 
cotton-spinning.      The  manufacture    had    been    corn- 
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menced  in  1784  by  a  Mr,  Dale^  in  conjanctioii  with 
Sir  Richard  Arkwright,*  and  was  one  of  the  earliest 
establishments  of  that  kind  in  Scotland.  New  Lanark 
was  placed  on  the  falls  of  the  Clyde  for  the  sake  of  the 
water-power;  and  was  abont  a  mile  from  Old  Lanark^ 
and  thirty  miles  by  the  road  from  Glasgow.  Owen 
was  pleased  with  the  scenery  around  and  with  the 
sitnation  of  the  mills :  and  as  he  stood  in  front  of  the 
bnildings,  he  said  to  his  companion,  ^'  Of  all  places  I 
have  yet  seen,  I  should  prefer  this  in  which  to  try  an 
experiment  I  have  long  contemplated,  and  have  wished 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  put  in  practice."  At  that 
time  he  had  no  reason  to  anticipate  that  his  wi^  would 
be  gratified,  though  in  a  ghort  time  such  proved  to  be 
the  case. 

Mr.  Dale,  the  proprietor  of  New  Lanark,  was  a  rather 
extraordinary  person.  He  was  a  merchant^  a  mauu- 
&cturer  with  various  large  concerns,  a  magistrate  of  his 
town,  and  wliat  is  more  unusual,  a  zealous  lay  preacher: 
being  at  the  head  of  a  sect  of  Independents,  with  some 
control  over  forty  churches,  one  of  which  in  Glasgow 
he  served  every  Sunday,  He  was  kind  hearted,  muni^ 
ficent  in  his  benefactions,  and  hospitable  to  all  his  poor 
brethren.  But  to  crown  all,  his  religious  zeal  did  not 
outrun  his  charity.  Owen  in  ai\er  days  was  constantly 
in  his  company,  and  did  not  conceal  from  him  the  |)eca- 
liar  notions  he  cherished.  F  re  fluent  discussions  arose, 
in  which  Owen  put  forth  his  opinions :  that  belief  or 
disbelief  was  not  in  the  power  of  man ;    and  that  all 

♦  New  Existence,  v.  xlvli. 
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religions  being  founded  on  the  reverse  snpposition,  were 
mere  emanations  of  disordered  or  mistaken  minds.  Mn 
Dale  listened  patiently^  and  would  say,  "  Thou  needest 
be  very  right,  for  thou  art  very  positive :  ^  but  not  a 
single  harsh  expression  or  unkind  word  ever  foUowed. 
Such  amicable  discussions  were  equally  creditable  to 
both  disputants. 

Mr.  Dale  had  long  been  a  widower,  without  any  son ; 
and  with  five  daughters,  the  eldest  of  whom  had,  from 
the  age  of  twelve,  had  the  care  of  the  house  and  of  her 
sisters.  Owen  had  a  casual  introduction  to  Miss  Dale 
on  his  first  visit  to  Glasgow,  and  it  was  to  her  that  he 
owed  his  access  to  her  fisither's  mills.  Before  his  return 
to  Manchester,  not  having  as  yet  seen  Mr.  Dale,  he 
called  on  the  young  lady  to  acknowledge  her  kindness^ 
and  she  politely  expressed  a  wish  that  he  should  repeat 
his  visit  when  he  again  came  into  the  nortL  His 
acquaintance  had  been  formed  through  a  Miss  Spear  of 
Manchester,  who  seems  to  have  set  her  heart  on  uniting 
her  two  friends  in  the  closest  of  all  intimacies.  In  a 
subsequent  journey  Owen  was  entrusted  with  letters 
between  the  friends;  and  this  ted,  during  his  stay  in 
Glasgow,  to  morning  walks  with  Miss  Dale:  though 
diffidence  and  a  cool  complexion,  might  have  prevented 
any  fruther  progress,  but  for  the  interposition  of  a  third 
person.  Miss  Spear,  after  a  time,  revealed  to  Owen 
under  the  seal  of  secrecy,  that  Miss  Dale  was  stron^y 
prepossessed  in  his  favour;  and  had  even  said,  after  the 
first  introductbn,  that  if  ever  she  married,  he  should  be 
her  husband. 
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It  would  have  been  strange  if  on  this  hint  Benedick 
had  not  spoken.  He  felt,  indeed,  that  there  were 
great  obstacles  in  the  father's  werlth,  hb  compara- 
tively high  position,  and  the  prevailing  piety  of 
ilia  character.  But  be  wai  a  se^cnd  time  entrxiBteA 
with  letter  and  message;  and  he  again  found  himself 
taking  frequent  walks  with  Miss  Dale,'^  The  way  in 
-which  his  attentions  were  received  emboldened  him  to 
ask  her  whether  her  affections  were  otherwise  engaged^ 
She  replied  that  they  were  not;  but  that  she  could 
scarcely  believe  in  the  probability  of  Mr,  Bale's  con- 
senting to  receive  Owen  as  a  son-in-law.  If  this  dif- 
ficulty were  overcome,  she  ahould  make  no  objection ;: 
but  she  would  under  no  circumstances  marry  without 
her  excellent  fether's  consent 

The  burden  of  removing  the  obstacle  w^as  throwiB 
entirely  upon  Owen,  and  he  was  sorely  perplexed,  be^ 
sid^  being  now  heartily  in  love.  He  was  not  evea 
acquainted  with  the  father,  who  was  constantly  carried 
from  home  by  his  various  avocations ;  but  an  innocent 
stratagem  occurred  to  him.  He  had  heard  that  Mr, 
Date  was  desirous  of  contracting  his  affairs ;  and  he 
made  this  an  excuBo  for  calling,  and  asked  whether  it 
was  a  true  report  that  the  New  Lanark  mills  were  in* 
the  market.  Owen's  reception  was  cold,  and,  as  he^ 
jancifuny  thooght,  suspicious;  and  when  he  asked  about 
the  mills  be  received  for  reply^  that  so  young  a  man 
^uld  not  want  to  buy  them.  He  anawei-ed  that  he  was^ 
in  partnership  with  older  and  richer  men,  and  was 
already  extensively  engaged  in  cotton-spinmng,     Mr,. 
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Dale  now  took  up  the  matter  serioiuly ;  asked  if  Owi^i 
had  seen  New  Lanark ;  advised  him  to  go  again  and 
make  a  more  exact  inspection ;  and  told  him  that  if  his 
partners  wished  to  treat  for  the  purchase^  they  mi^it 
do  so* 

This  negotiation  had  been  began  as  a  rase,  bnt  was 
now  carried  on  in  good  earnest  Owen  on  his  re- 
torn  reported  to  his  partners  the  conversation  which 
had  passed;  omitting,  we  may  presume,  the  motives 
which  led  to  it ;  and  feding  anything  bat  sanguine  as 
to  a  favourable  reception  of  the  scheme.  The  partners, 
however,  took  the  matter  up  gravely,  and  proposed  ihat 
two  of  them  should  at  once  proceed  to  Scotland  vdth 
Owen.  This  plan  was  carried  out:  the  party  visited 
New  Lanark ;  and  the  impression  created  being  satis- 
&ctory,  a  treaty  for  purchase  was  set  on  foot.  Ow^s 
previous  visit  to  the  counting-house  had  been  so  abrupt 
and  unexpected,  that  Mr.  Dale's  suspicions  had  been 
aroused,  and  he  had  not  expected  to  hear  anythii^ 
further  about  a  negotiation.  He  was  agreeably  suiv 
prised  when  the  three  gentlemen  called  upon  him ;  and 
afiker  a  day  for  reflection  and  inquiry,  he  expressed  him- 
self willing  to  treat  for  the  sale  of  the  land,  village,  and 
mills,  at  New  Lanark,  just  as  they  stood.  But  who  was 
to  set  a  value  on  the  property?  Mr.  Dale  must  have 
been  really,  what  Owen  says  he  had  the  reputation  of 
bwig,  a  man  of  an  honest  simplicity.  He  confessed  his 
own  ignorance,  and  said,  ^'  Mr.  Owen  knows  better  than 
I  do  the  value  of  such  property  at  this  period ;  and  I 
wish  he  would  name  what  he  would  consider  a  fidr 
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price  between  honest  bujers  and  seller&p"  An  awkward 
pit)jK>sitiou  for  one  of  the  intending  buyers  J  Owen  felt 
it  to  be  such ;  hut  spite  of  his  cmbarrassmentj  he  men- 
tioned three  thousand  a  year  for  twenty  years  as  what 
he  tliought  a  fair  price.  Mr.  Dale  at  once  acceded  to 
the  terms,  and  the  two  partners  could  do  no  less :  and 
eo  the  property  passed  from  Mr.  Dale  and  was  Tested  in 
the  "  New  Lanark  Twist  Company."  This  was  in  1799, 
when  Owen  was  about  twenty-eight 

In  the  meantime,  Owen  had  informed  Miss  Dale  of 
the  first  visit  he  had  made  to  the  counting-house ;  and 
she  bad  communicated  to  her  father  the  conversation  « 

which  had  taken  place  with  herself.     But,  as  she  had  m 

expected,  he  was  very  unfavourable  to  their  wishes* 
Owen,  he  said,  was  a  strangetj  a  land-louper  (ad- 
venturer) who  had  called  on  him  under  the  pretence  of 
making  a  purchase  which  he  had  no  means  of  com- 
pleting :  and  he  would  like  an  honest  Scotchman  for  his 
successor,  a  man  with  whom  he  was  acquainted,  and 
whom  he  could  trust.  Miss  Dale  informed  her  lover  of 
ibis  decided  opposition,  and  advised  him  to  give  up  all 
thoughts  of  her.  The  father^s  objections,  however,  were 
weakened  by  the  sale  of  the  property,  or  he  took  his 
measures  very  ill:  for  he  allowed  his  daughter,  with 
her  sisters,  to  spend  the  summer  at  New  Lanark,  while 
Owen  was  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  arranging  the 
transfer  of  the  property:  and  so  the  courtship  went  on; 
and  Miss  Dale  on  her  return  to  Glasgow  appears  to 
have  told  her  father^  that  if  the  match  were  broken  off, 
flhe  would  die  a  maid.     The  old  gentleman  was  of  a 
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kindly^  affbctionate  temper:  and  the  quiet  interpoaitioii 
of  friends  and  farther  intercourse  with  the  English  land- 
louper, smoothed  down  his  prejudices^  and  secured  h» 
consent  On  the  30th  September^  1799^  the  marriage 
took  place.  Owen  was  astonished  at  the  breritj  of  the 
ceremony.  The  interested  parties  assembled  in  tbe 
drawing-room :  the  Rev.  Mr.  Balfour^  a  minister  of  €be 
established  Scottish  Churchy  desired  the  lady  and  gentle- 
man to  stand  up ;  and  asked  them  separately  whether 
each  of  them  was  willing  to  receive  the  other  as  husband 
or  wife :  when  after  a  nod  of  assent  from  each,  thej 
were  declared  to  be  married. 

Owen's  property  at  this  time  was  about  3,0002. ;  ft 
smaller  sum  than  might  have  been  supposed  from  his 
great  success,  and  a  far  smaller  sum  than  he  might  have 
realized  if  he  had  been  an  avaricious  man.  But  we 
have  seen  in  Fulton's  case  that  he  was  quite  ready  to 
support  a  friend  in  any  project;  and  the  constant 
changes  in  his  own  business  arrangements  had  invited 
the  fate  attributed  by  ihe  proverb  to  the  rolling  stone* 
Besides  this,  he  had  already  exhibited  that  munificent 
disposition  which  always  distinguished  him:  having 
subscribed  no  less  than  IflOOL  towards  Lancaster's 
educational  schemes,  and  5002.  towards  Dr.  Bell's,  with 
an  ofier  of  another  5002.  on  certain  conditions,  which, 
however,  were  not  fulfilled.  A  third  of  his  entire 
savings  applied  to  the  promotion  of  education,  was  a 
noble  eameirt  of  his  friture  philanthropical  sacrifices. 

Mr.  Dale's  many  mills  had  not  been  under  his  own 
immediate  superintendence,  but  had  been  committed  to 
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the  care  of  agents ;  and  New  Lanark  was  for  some  time 
after  the  purchase  left  under  the  previous  managers^  one 
of  whom  was  a  half-brother  of  Mr.  Dale.  The  Man- 
chester firm,  however,  were  not  satisfied  with  these 
gentlemen;  finding  that  they  did  not  work  together 
cordially,  and  that  they  were  altogether  unequal  to  their 
task.  It  was  now  agreed  that  Owen  should  give  up  the 
direction  of  the  Chorlton  mill,  and  should  remove  to 
Lanark.  Thus,  in  three  months  aft^r  his  marriage  he 
returned  to  Scotland,  where  he  received  a  cordial  wel- 
come fix>m  his  father-in-law;  and  immediately  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  mills  on  the  Clyde.  He  says 
himself  that  he  entered  upon  the  government  of  New 
Lanark,  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1800:  and  that  he  uses 
the  word  government,  rather  than  management,  ad- 
visedly ;  because  in  undertaking  this  task,  he  did  not 
merely  intend  to  conduct  a  commercial  speculation,  but 
proposed  to  himself  to  introduce  plans  founded  on  the 
*  principles  by  which  he  had  guided  himself  as  manager 
of  Mr.  Drinkwater's  factory;  and  hoped  to  be  able  to 
alter  many  arrangements  which  had  obviously  a  most  iu" 
jurious  influence  on  the  Scotch  workpeople.  He  rejoiced 
that  by  an  imexpected  course  of  events,  he  was  now  in 
a  situation  to  try  an  experiment  he  had  long  contem- 
plated ;  and  on  the  very  spot  which  he  had  pointed  out 
on  his  first  visit  to  Scotland,  as  the  one  his  wishes  would 
have  selected.  In  Manchester  no  doubt,  he  must  often 
ihave  been  controlled  by  the  joint  management ;  but  in 
tiie  secluded  place  now  confided  to  him,  he  would  have 
A  fireer  scope  for  action. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

History  of  New  Lanark— The  Hands— Ck>ndition  of  the  ChUdrea- 
the  Adults— Owen's  Resolye— Difficulties — Caution — Change  tor 
Agents— Paupers  discontinued— Thieving,  &c.,  corrected — Im- 
proved  Shops — Self-gOTemment — Punishments — The  Bitet 
Monitor. 

In  the  previous  chapter  I  have  related  the  circum- 
stances under  which  Owen  became  connected  with 
New  Lanark :  and  I  have  done  this  with  more  detail 
than  I  should  otherwise  have  allowed  myself,  because- 
New  Lanark  is,  in  the  eyes  of  most  men,  the  crown- 
of  Owen's  glory.  Before  1800  his  eflTorts  as  a  philan- 
thropist were  obscure,  and  were  hampered  by  the 
control  of  other  persons :  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
with  the  greatest  latitude  for  action,  his  projects  were* 
imsuccessful ;  because,  as  I  think,  he  aimed  at  .the 
imattainable.  But  at  New  Lanark  he  proposed  to 
himself  an  object  that  was  within  his  reach :  he  looked 
far  forward:  he  was  contented  to  wait  and  to  work 
with  patience:  he  steadily  and  placidly  lived  down 
the  prejudices  of  his  neighbours:  he  resided  among 
his  workpeople  like  a  prince  among  his  subjects:  he- 
managed  the  property  under  his  care  advantageously 
for  himself  and  his  partners  and  with  infinite  benefit 
for  his  people :  and  his  long-continued  exertions  were- 
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rewarded  with  national  fame  and  influence.  This  period 
of  his  life  is  therefore  well  worthy  of  our  careful  study. 

I  have  already  stated  that  the  manufactory  at  New 
Lanark  was  commenced  by  Sir  Richard  Arkwright 
and  Mr.  Dale  in  1784^  when  cotton  spinning  was  first 
introduced  into  Scotland.  The  advantage  of  water 
power  at  the  Falls  of  the  Clyde,  was  the  inducement 
to  fix  upon  that  site;  which  was  otherwise  an  unde- 
sirable one:  the  country  around  being  uncultivated, 
the  inhabitants  few  and  poor,  and  the  roads  so  bad 
as  efiectually  to  exclude  tourists  if  they  had  been  dis- 
posed to  visit  the  Falls.  Hands  had  to  be  found  to 
work  in  the  mills :  no  easy  task,  because  the  long  hours 
and  the  confinement  were  disgustful  to  the  peasantry. 
Recourse  was  had  to  charitable  establishments  for  a 
supply  of  children.  As  many  as  five  hundred  of  these 
were  ultimately  working  together,  most  of  whom  had 
been  sent  from  Edinburgh.  They  were  fed,  clothed, 
and  educated,  in  a  large  house  built  for  the  purpose; 
and  Mr.  Dale's  benevolence  was  tasked  to  secure  the 
due  performance  of  his  contract  To  obtain  a  supply 
of  adult  labourers,  a  village  was  built  roimd  the  works, 
and  the  houses  were  let  at  a  low  rent ;  but  the  busi- 
ness was  so  unpopular  that  few  except  the  bad,  the 
unemployed,  and  the  destitute,  would  settle  there. 
Even  of  such  ragged  labourers  the  numbers  were 
insufficient;  and  these,  when  they  had  learned  their 
trade  and  become  valuable,  were  self-willed  and  in- 
subordinate. 

The  provision  made  for  maintaining  the  children. 
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was  everj^thing  that  could  be  desirecL      The  rooms 
were  spacious,  clean,  and  well  yentilated:    the  food 
was  abundant  and  excellent ;  and  the  clothes  neat  and 
well  chosen.     Medical  attendance  was  provided :  there 
were  competent  teachers  and  carefiil  superintendents. 
But  there  were  serious  drawbacks.     The  pauper  autho- 
rities insisted  that  the  children,  if  sent  at  all,  should 
be  received  as  early  as  six  years  old.     It  was  found, 
or  thought,  necessary,  that  these  little  creatures  should 
work  with  the  other  people  from  six  in  the  morning 
till  seven  in  the  evening;   and  it  was  only  after  this 
task  was  over  that  instruction  began.     The  inevitable 
results  followed.   The  poor  children  hated  their  slavery : 
many  absconded :  some  were  stunted  and  even  dwarfed 
in  stature :  at  thirteen  to  fifteen  years  old,  when  their 
apprenticeship  expired,    they  commonly  went  off  to 
Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  with  no  natural  guardians, 
ignorant  of  the  world  beyond  their  village,  and  alto- 
gether admirably  trained  for  swelling  the  mass  of  vice 
and  misery  in  the  towns.     Owen  entirely  exonerates 
Mr.  Dale  from  all  blame  in  the  matter;   contending 
that  the  authorities  ought  to  have  deferred  the  appren- 
ticeship of  the  children  till  they  were  educated  and 
fit  for  labour.      But  he  says  with  justice:    if  such 
miseries  followed   under    the  best  of  masters,  what 
must  have  been  the  result  under  the  worst  ? 

The  condition  of  the  families  who  had  immigrated  to 
the  village  was  also  very  lamentable.*    The  people  lived 

*  I  take  these  statements  on  Bir.  Owen's  aathority.   See  his  Auto- 
Jbiographpf  L  zxtL  57^  61,  62,  276.    I  have  no  donbt  of  their  acca- 
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almost  without  control^  in  habits  of  vice,  idleness, 
poverty,  debt>  and  destitation.  The  brother  of  one 
of  the  managers  habitually  went  out  on  a  ^ee,  when 
he  left  his  business  for  weeks  together^  and  was  drunk 
the  whole  time.  Thieving  was  general^  and  went 
io  such  a  ruinous  extent  that  Mr.  Dale's  properij 
appeared  to  be  treated  on  a  regular  communistic  prin- 
ciple. Owen's  disgust  was  of  course  exceedingly  aggrar 
rated,  by  finding  a  film  of  religious  profession  spread 
over  these  abominations.  He  says  that  there  was  a 
•strict  attention  to  the  forms  of  religion :  that  the  people 
were  of  various  sects,  much  opposed  to  each  other^  each 
person  being  quite  sure  of  the  correctness  of  his  own 
<u:'eed:  and  that  unhappily^  though  from  the  best 
of  motives,  Mr.  Dale  had  aggravated  this  evil«  by 
«1iowing  a  decided  preference  to  one  set  of  opinions, 
4ind  treating  the  professors  of  them  as  privileged  per- 
sons. There  was  also  a  considerable  drawback  from 
the  comfort  of  the  people,  in  the  high  price,  and  bad 
quality,  of  the  commodities  supplied  in  the  viUage. 

Owen  had  now  had  ten  years'  experience  in  the 
management  of  factories:  had  struggled  sucopssfully 
ihrough  di£5culties;  and  was  warranted  in  feeling  an 
entire  reliance  on  his  own  powers  of  administration* 
He  was  resolved  to  carry  out  a  thoroijgh  reform :  and 
lie  considered  the  disordered  colony  with  the  same 
satis&ction,  which  animates  a  physician  at  the  sight 
of  a  diseased  patient  whom  he  is  confident  of  curing. 

racy.  It  is  not  very  eaij  to  collect  the  fistcts  from  a  book  written  in 
eld  age,  and  in  a  discursive,  not  to  say  a  rambling  style. 
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He  franklj  told  his  intimate  friends^  that  he  was  ahout 
to  inaugurate  a  new  system  of  management^  on  the 
principles  of  justice  and  kindness ;  and  that  he  meant 
gradually  to  discontinue  the  use  of  punishment  They 
of  course  laughed  at  him;  but  in  the  long  run  he 
got  the  jest  on  his  side. 

No  doubt,  he  had  great  obstacles  to  overcome :  igno- 
rance^ improvidence,  immorality,  a  religion  divorced 
from  good  works,  excessive  tasks,  exorbitant  prices  of 
comraoditiesj  and  to  crown  all,  a  strong  prejudice 
against  himself  as  an  Englishman,  speaking  a  dialect 
far  different  from  that  both  of  the  Highlanders  and 
the  Lowlanders  among  them.  Besides  this,  the  other 
partners  were  commercial  men,  fairly  intent  on  making 
an  income  out  of  their  purchase ;  and  reasonably  ex- 
pecting that  as  Owen  shared  the  gains  made  at  Chorl- 
tou  by  their  means,  they  should  also  partake  in  the 
advantages  of  his  exertions.  Even  now,  and  much 
more  in  those  days,  a  young  and  unmoneyed  man  would 
excite  great  surprise,  if  he  proposed  to  pay  his  part- 
ners with  philanthropic  aspirations  instead  of  net  pro- 
fits. Nor  is  it  probable  that  Owen  himself,  whose 
fortune  was  then  but  small,  was  indifferent  to  pecu- 
niary succesi^  He  was  a  prudent  man,  not  at  all 
t  deficient  lu  the  art  of  making  money,  and  quite  shrewd 

*^  enough  to  take  care  of  himself  in  a  bargain.*    The 

'  workpeople  imagined,  reasonably  enough,  that  Owen's 

main  object  was  to  increase  his  gains ;   and  that  the 
alterations  ho  made,  or  proposed,  however  speciously 
-  ♦  William  Alkn,  quoted  by  Holyoake  at  p.  19  of  0wen*9  Last  Days. 
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disguised^  were  really  intended  to  swell  the  annual 
profits  of  the  hnsiness.  We  cannot  wonder,  therefore^ 
that  during  two  tedious  years  little  progress  was  madeL 
Owen,  writing  when  the  whole  affair  ivas  fresh  in  liia 
mind,  said  that  he  was  opposed  by  every  means  which 
ingenuity  could  devise;  and  that  a  systomatic  defence 
was  made  of  that  stronghold  of  prejudices  and  mal^ 
practices,  which  it  was  his  fixed  resolution  to  subdue. 

But  Owen  was  too  prudent  to  attempt  a  conquest 
by  violent  means.  He  saw  that  the  alterations  re- 
quired, in  order  to  make  the  business  profitable^  and 
to  carry  out  his  peculiar  views,  were  numerous;  and 
as  he  examined  one  department  after  another,  he  began 
to  think  that  it  was  not  reform  which  was  needed, 
but  reconstruction.  He  communicated  his  wishes  to 
the  various  superintendents,  hoping  for  their  assist- 
ance: but  these  persons  were  wedded  to  old  plans 
and  to  the  notions  which  had  grown  up  with  them* 
selves;  and  no  doubt  regarded  their  new  employer 
as  a  troublesome  visionary.  They  would  rather  leave 
than  lend  themselves  to  impracticable  schemes;  and 
new  men  had  to  be  sought. 

Owen  determined  to  receive  no  more  pauper  chil- 
dren; and  as  the  parish  agreements  made  by  Mr* 
Dale  expired,  he  renewed  none  of  them.  It  was  of 
course  necessary  to  put  an  end  to  the  constant  and 
extensive  depredations  which  were  taking  place ;  and 
this  might  have  been  done  more  or  less  successfully,  by 
detecting  'the  thieves,  imprisoning  somej  transporting 
others,  and  hanging  the  most  audacious.     But  this 

3—2 
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would  have  kept  up  a  chronic  state  of  irritation  and 
Ulwill,  quite  inconsistent  with  the  projects  on  hand: 
besides  that,  Owen  regarded  these  offenders  as  the 
creatures  of  circumstances,  committing  crime  as  the 
result  of  the  evil  influences  to  which  they  had  been 
exposed.  At  the  present  day,  a  great  many  persons 
will  go  very  £ar  in  the  direction  of  this  opinion,  with- 
out accompanying  its  author  absolutely  to  the  conclu- 
sion he  arrived  at :  most  thoughtful  persons  will  assent 
to  the  proposition  that  punishment  should  be  resorted 
to  only  in  the  last  extremity :  and  all  will  feel  it  to 
have  been  a  matter  of  legitimate  pride,  that  the  habit 
of  thieving  was  corrected  without  recourse  in  a  single 
instance  to  a  legal  tribunal.  Checks  were  adopted  to 
render  detection  easy ;  and  all  possible  means  of  pre- 
vention were  made  use  of:  as,  for  example,  in  one 
department,  in  which  pilfering  had  gone  on  to  a  ruin* 
ous  extent,  and  was  easily  performed  because  a  hundred 
thousand  portable  articles  passed  every  day  through 
four  different  sets  of  hands,  a  plan  was  devised  which 
dispensed  with  counting  and  yet  noted  the  actual  thief 
of  even  a  single  article.  Every  facility  was  also  given 
for  obtaining  profitable  employment,  so  as  to  make 
honest  industry  more  gainful  than  illicit  practices. 
Drunkenness,  in  a  similar  manner,  was  rather  under- 
nuned  than  openly  attacked..  It  was  systematically 
discountenanced ;  its  pernicious  effects  were  dwelt  upon ; 
taverns  were  not  at  once  pulled  down  or  shut  up,  but 
were  step  by  step  removed  to  greater  distances. 
One  of  the  first  alterations  immediately  beneficial  to 
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the  people  was  that  of  the  shops.  The  provisions  and 
clothing  hitherto  sold  in  the  village,  had  been  bad  in 
quality  and  high  priced,  as  is  commonly  the  case  in 
small  places,  and  as  is  always  the  case  when  the  buyers 
are  improvident  persons  who  insist  on  getting  credit. 
Owen  arranged  superior  shops,  bought  all  the  com* 
modities  on  the  best  terms,  and  had  them  retailed  at 
cost  price,  without  any  reserve  of  profit  This  was 
going  very  near  an  infringement  of  the  old  laws  against 
trucking;  though  it  does  not  appear  from  the  acconnt 
we  have,  that  the  articles  were  actually  paid  over  as 
part  wages.  The  men  saved  one-fourth  of  previous 
prices,  besides  getting  better  articles  than  before. 

An  attempt  was  also  made  to  interest  the  people  ifi 
the  schemes  proposed,  by  giving  them  a  part  to  play 
in  the  government  of  the  village.*  A  number  of  ad- 
joining houses  were  to  be  classed  together  and  called 
neighbour  divisions :  and  the  heads  of  the  families  were 
to  meet  once  a  year  to  elect  one  of  themselves  as  prin- 
cipaL  The  whole  village  being  thus  mapped  out,  and 
each  division  having  made  its  selection,  the  various 
principals  were  to  have  an  early  meetings  for  the  pur- 
pose of  balloting  for  twelve  of  their  nmnbcrj  who  were 
to  be  called  jurymen.  These  jurymen  were  to  meet 
the  resident  partner,  or  head  manager,  once  a  week,  m 
order  to  act  as  a  board  of  examination^  and  to  give  a 
verdict  of  guilty  or  not  guilty  upon  cases  of  misconduct 
brought  before  them.     This  scheme,  however,  is  so 

^  See  Th§  New  ExUtence,  Part  5,  Appe&dix  isc,  1854.  At  the 
same  place  are  to  be  leeo  the  rules  laid  down  to  tlie  houHehoIders. 
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little  referred  to  in  Owen's  ordinary  lucubrations,  and 
is  so  &r  from  assuming  any  prominence  in  the  accounts 
of  New  Lanark  given  by  other  persons,  that  I  suppose 
it  turned  out  of  little  value.  Owen's  notions  of  govern- 
ment generally  were  anything  but  democratic,  and  had 
rather  a  paternal  leaning:  to  such  an  extent  indeed^ 
as  to  cause  him  to  be  denounced  by  the  Radical  party 
as  an  obstructive. 

Owen,  in  his  old  age,  wrote  as  though  at  New 
Lanark  he  had  entirely  discontinued  the  use  of  punish- 
ments.* But  this  was  far  firom  being  strictly  true. 
He  said  that  the  Weapons  with  which  crimes  should  be 
attacked  are  ^'real  knowledge,  charity,  and  love; "  and 
that  these  ''when  wisely  applied,  will  never  fail  to 
eradicate  the  cause  of  crime,  and  to  make  men  and 
women  rational  in  mind  and  conduct,  and  without  ex- 
ception, ultimately,  from  birth,  good,  wise,  and  happy." 
•At  New  Lanark,  however,  he  did  not  succeed  in  dis- 
pensing with  punishment:  as,  for  instance,  any  irre- 
gular familiarities  between  the  sexes  were  fined  :t  and 
at  quite  a  late  period  of  his  management,  making  an 
•effort  to  break  through  the  long  established  practice  of 
drinking  in  the  New  Year,  he  offered  a  day's  pay  to 
all  who  abstained  from  it,  and  stopped  a  day's  pay  from 
all  who  persisted. 

The  most  characteristic  means  of  influence,  however, 

was  the  Silent  Monitor.    This  consisted  of  a  four-sided 

piece  of  wood,  about  two  inches  long  and  one  broad  { 

with  the  sides  painted  respectively,  black,  white,  yel- 

*  Autobiog.  IntrocL  xzril  f  Ibid.  2S1. 
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low,  and  blue :  one  of  theae  mstrumenta  being  bung  op 
near  every  person  employei  The  2,500  toys  had  their 
positions  arranged  every  dtiy,  according  to  the  conduct 
of  each  worker  during  the  preceding  day :  white  in- 
dicating superexcellence J  yellow,  moderate  goodness; 
blue,  a  neutral  condition  of  morals ;  and  blacky  exceed- 
ing naughtiness.  A  register  was  kept  of  each  day's 
colours,  and  this  furnished  a  statistical  account  of  the 
behaviour  of  every  person  employed  This  scheme 
savours  strongly  of  the  ingenious  devices  of  Lancaster 
for  maintaining  discipline :  of  fooFs-caps  and  tin  crowns 
and  pinafores  turned  inside  out.  But  I  can  hardly 
think  without  laughing  of  its  introduction  among  full- 
grown  men  and  women :  and  I  siispect  that  those  who 
were  behind  the  scenes,  extracted  abundant  amusement 
out  of  the  whim  of  their  excellent  gaffer.  The  Para- 
guay Indians  might  have  gravely  accepted  such  a 
scheme  from  their  Jesuit  masters.  Owen,  however,  had 
the  gratification  of  being  fooled  to  the  top  of  his  bent. 
In  his  daily  progresses  through  his  dominions,  he  noted 
anxiously  the  prevalence  of  the  good  or  bad  colours  in 
the  moral  atmosphere :  and  he  was  delighted  to  find| 
that  though  at  first  thei^  was  a  predominance  of  black, 
with  some  blue,  a  little  yellow,  and  scarcely  any  white, 
yet  gradually  the  white  increased,  blended  with  more 
blue  and  less  of  the  demoniacal  black 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Six  jean'  Pr^udice— How  oYcrcome — Pecuniary  Sacrifice— Waa 
Owen  riglit?— Mr.  Dale's  Death— Infant  School— Difllcultiea— 
Partners  are  alanned- Viaita  New  Lanark— Second  Viait— Dia- 
adye  the  Partnership— New  Partners. 

From  1800  to  1806,  while  Owen  was  sedulously  perfect- 
ing his  spinning  macliinery,  was  carefully  improving  his 
fbrtnnej  was  patiently  amending  the  condition  of  his 
iubjectSj  and  was  preparing  the  way  for  still  greater 
ameliorations,  the  workpeople  continued  to  regard  his 
proceedings  with  sulky  obduracy ;  refusing  to  beUeve 
that  he  meant  anything  but  his  own  good.  In  1806, 
howevCT,  there  occurred  an  opportuniiy  of  exhibiting, 
on  an  imposing  scale,  the  sympathy  he  felt  with  their 
wants. 

The  manufacturing  interest  suffered  a  calamiiy,  the 
recollection  of  which  has  been  a  copious  source  of 
alarm  erer  since.  When  Owen  was  Mr.  Drinkwater^s 
manager,  most  of  the  cotton-wool  worked  up  in  ESngland 
came  from  the  West  Indies;  and  the  first  sample  of 
American  Sea-island  cotton  was  entrusted  to  Owen,  and 
pronounced  by  him,  after  trial,  to  be  of  an  excellent 
quality.  But  fifteen  years  had  accomplished  a  great 
change:  in  1806  a  large  portion  of  our  cotton  was  sup- 
plied by  the  United  States :  and  their  government,  in 
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CQnseqnence  of  some  diplomatic  disagreement  with  us, 
laid  an  embargo  on  the  exportation.  Prices  went  np 
foddenly  to  a  great  height :  manufacturers  hesitated  to 
buy  what  to-morrow  might  not  be  worth  half  the  money 
it  had  cost :  some  found  courage  to  do  this,  while  the 
majority  stopped  their  mills  and  discharged  their  hands. 
But  Owen  adopted  a  scheme  of  his  own* 

He  did  not  venture  to  buy  cotton  at  the  artificial 
price  it  had  reached :  he  thought  it  cruel  and  unjust  to 
expose  the  people  to  destitution  and  beggary  by  turning 
them  adrift :  and  he  felt,  no  doubt,  that  if  he  did  this^ 
he  should  have  to  begin  his  ameliorating  process  over 
again.  He  therefore  resolved  to  stop  the  mills,  but  to 
retain  the  people  and  to  pay  them  fall  wages,  requiring 
nothing  firom  them  but  to  keep  the  machinery  clean. 
From  day  to  day,  firom  week  to  week,  and  from  month 
to  month,  this  unprofitable  arrangement  was  carried  on : 
imtil  at  the  end  of  four  months,  when  the  embargo  was 
removed,  the  woricpeople  had  received  no  less  than  seven 
tiiousand  pounds.  This  munificent  proceeding  ^^won 
ihe  confidence  and  the  hearts  of  the  whole  population  ;^ 
and  henceforward  there  were  no  more  internal  obstruc* 
tio&s  to  the  reforms  proposed. 

This  transaction,  on  the  face  of  it,  and  with  the  very 
meagre  explanation  given  of  it  fifty  years  afterwards, 
appears  to  me  of  rather  an  ambiguous  complexion.  It 
was  certainly  a  noble  thing  to  maintain  during  four 
BUHitihs,  five  hundnBd  families,  who  would  have  been 
exposed  to  the  horrors  of  destitution,  without  mucJi 
previofus  opportunity  of  saving  from  the  low  wages  they 
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had  been  receivings  and  in  a  country  where  no  public 
provision  is  made  for  able-bodied  persons  out  of  work. 
But  the  7fiOOL  did  not  come  out  of  the  giver's  pocket; 
for  the  terms  on  which  Owen  went  to  New  Lanark 
were,  a  salary  of  IftOOL  a  year  and  one-ninth  of  the 
profits.     His  salary  would  be  paid  in  the  embargo  year 
just  as  at  any  other  time;  and  therefore  only  one-ninth 
of  the  7,0002.  was  furnished  by  Owen,  and  the  remain- 
ing 6,2002.  by  his  partners.     It  may  be  contended  that 
manufacturers  are  bound,  in  the  absence  of  a  public 
provision,  to  maintidn  their  own  poor.     But  it  does  not 
appear  to  me  that  it  is  competent  for  any  one  partner  to 
commit  his  brethren  to  the  application  of  such  a  prin- 
ciple, without  first  consulting  them:  and  if  they  had 
been  consulted,  I  can  hardly  believe  that  they  would 
have  agreed  to  pay  full  wages;   since  most  persons 
would  have  thought  a  much  smaller  allowance  to  be  all 
that  could  be  required.    It  may  be,  after  all,  that  Owen's 
•conviction  at  the  time  was,  that  the  pecuniary  interests 
of  ihe  company  would  be  promoted  by  the  course 
adopted:  believing  that  a  corps  of  trained  workpeople 
was  as  important  as  good  machinery.     He  knew  also, 
that  the  concern  was  a  profitable  one,  and  that  his  ser- 
vices were  of  such  value  to  his  partners,  that  they  would 
not  scan  his  conduct  very  closely.  ^ 

About  this  time  Owen  lost  his  &ther-in-law.  In 
•despite  of  differences  as  to  religion,  the  two  had  lived 
.together  most  amicably ;  each  respecting  the  conscien- 
ttious  convictions  of  the  other:  a  rare  example!  In 
Mr.  Dale's  last  illness,  he  was  unhappy  if  Owen  was 
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absent,  and  was  even  unwilling  to  take  his  medicines 
from  any  one  else.  When  hope  was  at  an  end^  Mr.  DiUe 
consulted  his  son-in-law  as  to  the  pecuniary  arrange- 
ments he  should  make :  and  Owen^  sapposing  the  pro- 
perty to  be  larger  than  it  really  was,  strongly  urged 
some  considerable  legacies  to  collateral  relations :  but 
Mr.  Dale  resisted  these  importunities^  feai-iog  probably^ 
that  such  bequests  would  be  felt  as  too  great  a  reduction 
of  his  moderate  means.  At  last  he  consented  to  leave 
Owen  the  power  to  act  as  he  pleased  in  the  matter ;  a 
safe  compliment  to  his  liberality.  Mr.  Dale  appears  to 
have  been  regarded  by  every  one  with  respect  and  affec- 
tion :  the  Glasgow  people  closed  their  places  of  business 
during  his  funeral :  and  Owen  himself  was  greatly  di&- 
tressed  by  his  loss.  He  says :  '^  There  was  a  peculiarly 
attractive  and  winning  benevolence  in  his  manner^  that 
won  the  hearts  of  all  who  were  known  to  him;  but 
especially  of  those  who  were  admitted  to  his  familiarity. 
To  me,  who  had  his  full  confidence  in  all  his  affairs  for 
the  last  six  years  of  his  life,  and  to  whom  he  was  most 
affectionately  kind,  his  loss,  as  a  parent  and  confidential 
£jend,  to  whom  I  was  attached  in  a  manner  only  known 
and  felt  by  myself,  was  as  though  I  had  been  deprived  of  a 
large  part  of  myself.  The  morning  afber  his  death  the 
world  appeared  a  blank  to  me ;  and  his  death  was  a 
heavy  loss  to  and  severely  felt  by  every  member  of  his 
femily."  A  biography  of  Owen,  which  should  omit 
this  statement,  would  be  wanting  in  one  element  for  a 
,  due  estimate  of  his  character :  for  his  permanent  sepa- 
ration from  his  fiunily  when  he  was  only  ten  years  old. 
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the  considerable  diBtance  to  which  he  removed^  the  wsirt 
of  a  habit  of  letter-writing  at  a  time  when  postage  wbs 
an  expensive  luxury,  and  the  paucity  of  his  recorded 
visits  to  his  relations,  might  arouse  in  our  minds  a  sos* 
pidon,  that  in  his  case,  as  in  that  of  manj  amiable  and 
benevolent  men,  the  domestic  affections  were  feeble.  Hk 
cordial  attachment  to  Mr.  Dale,  may  correct  our  doubts. 

In  revolving  the  condition  of  workpeople,  and  the 
means  of  amending  it,  a  happy  thought  crossed  Owen^s 
mind.  His  fundamental  notion  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
that  we  are  all  of  us  creatures  of  circumstances ;  and 
that  with  some  allowance  for  variety  of  nature,  we  art 
what  our  ^'surroundings'*  have  made  us.  But  lookii^ 
at  the  homes  of  the  poor,  he  thought  he  saw  there  <»ie 
great  cause  of  the  imperfections  of  the  class,  in  the  y&tj 
imperfect  arrangements  for  rearing  the  young  children. 
If  in  the  pliant  age  of  infancy,  good  impressions  could 
be  made  in  the  mind,  and  good  habits  could  be  formed, 
a  step  of  great  value  would  be  gained. 

But  Owen  liked  to  work  in  everything,  on  a  grand 
scale.  He  was  not  contented  with  a  scheme  for  merely 
assembling  the  young  children  for  a  few  hours  a  day,  a 
proceeding  which  would  have  cost  but  little:  he  ap- 
proved the  Spartan  plan  of  making  the  entire  education 
of  the  children  a  public  concern ;  and  to  do  this  would 
have  required  a  first  outlay  of  5,000?.,  and  a  large 
annual  expense  aflierwards.  Besides,  there  were  the 
natural  dislike  of  the  parents  to  parting  with  their 
young  ones,  and  an  equally  natural  prepossession  of  die 
parish  minister,  against  ^itrusting  in&nt  education  tft 
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one  who  was  an  alien  from  all  known  creeds*  For  the 
present  then,  the  plan  could  not  be  carried  into  practice; 
and  various  circumstances  still  to  be  related,  postponed 
«ven  its  partial  accomplisliment  seren  years  longer- 
After  1806,  when  an  apparent  sacrifice  of  7,000/, 
purchased  the  confidence  of  the  people,  three  years 
passed  on  smoothly:  and  the  partners  in  London  and 
Manchester  seem  to  have  been  contented  with  the 
xesnlts.  But  in  1809,  the  success  which  liad  been  at- 
tained, led  Owen  to  desire  an  extension  of  the  t!onceni, 
as  well  as  a  further  development  of  his  benevolent  pro* 
jects ;  particnkr! J  that  of  the  infant  school.  He  com- 
municated these  views  to  his  partners ;  w^ho,  he  says, 
■**were  all  good  commercial  men,  and  looked  to  the 
gnain  chance,  as  they  termed  it — which  was  a  good 
return  for  their  capital***  They  had,  as  far  as  we  see, 
-taken  quietly  the  outlay  of  7,000i,  in  1806,  perhaps 
being  ignorant  of  the  fact,  and  being  contented  w^ith  the 
average  profits  realized.  But  the  projects  now  sug- 
.gested,  alarmed  them. 

The  leadbg  partners  therefore,  made  a  journey  to 
Scotland,  stayed  several  days  at  Owen's  residence  of 
Braxfield,  near  the  mills,  inspected  all  the  arrange- 
ments, and  listened  to  the  enthusiastic  projects  for  the 
future.  They  e^tpressed  themselves  highly  pleased  with 
the  progress  that  had  been  made,  and  with  the  actual 
^condition  of  affairs ;  but  thought  it  necessary  to  hold  a 
•consultation  with  the  absent  partners  as  to  the  feasibility 
«of  the  proposed  plans;  and  in  a  short  time  gave  promise 
•of  assent  by  sending  Owen  a  large  silver  salver  witli 
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a  flattering  inscriptioiL  But  timidity  intervened,  and 
after  some  months'  hesitation  another  visit  was  made 
to  New  Lanark  for  the  sake  of  more  detailed  state- 
ments. 

The  projected  measures  were  again  explained  step  by 
step,  and  Owen  was  patientiy  heard ;  when  at  last,  he 
was  equally  surprised  and  amused  at  the  answer  of  the 
spokesman  of  the  party: — ^^Each  of  your  propositions 
is  true  individually:  but  as  tiiey  lead  to  conclusions  con- 
trary to  bur  education,  habits,  and  practices,  they  must 
in  tiie  aggregate  be  erroneous ;  and  we  cannot  proceed 
on  such  new  principles  for  governing  and  extending 
tills  already  very  large  establishment."  This  reply  does 
not  seem  to  me  ridiculous,  altiiough  it  does  not  abound 
in  logic.  It  is  just  that  answer  which  men  generally 
^ve  in  real  affairs :  it  is  just  the  answer  of  Diogenes  to 
the  philosopher,  who  proved  tiiat  motion  was  impos- 
sible ;  he  put  out  his  leg.  A  man  of  experience,  having 
to  do,  or  to  forbear,  a  certain  action,  does  not  reduce 
his  notions  into  syllogisms,  or  put  a  chain  of  reasoning 
into  words:  he  contents  himself  with  satisfying  his 
mind  as  to  which  is  the  wiser  course.  To  these  plain 
men  of  business  Owen  may  have  appeared  a  philoso- 
pher,  and  it  was  no  part  of  their  scheme  of  affairs  to 
spin  cotton  by  the  light  of  psychology:  he  may  have- 
appeared  a  fanatic,  and  they  may  have  thought  that 
his  fanaticism  would  make  him  a  very  uncomfortable 
partner. 

However,  tiiey  seemed  to  hesitate  what  course  to 
take,  knowing  as  they  did,  that  Owen,  so  long  as  he 
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continued  managing  partner^  would  follow  that  course 
which  he  thought  most  beneficial  for  the  business. 
Owen  then  made  them  an  ofier:  that  he  would  set  a 
value  on  the  works ;  and  that  at  the  price  he  named^ 
they  should  take  the  works^  or  let  him  take  them.  The 
proposition  was  declared  liberal:  what  was  his  valu- 
ation? Eighty-four  thousand  pounds  (24^000/.  more 
than  the  purchase-money  in  1800;  but  the  terms  of 
payment  do  not  appear).  After  some  consultation^ 
Owen  was  declared  to  be  the  buyer.  The  profits  of 
the  business  since  1800^  had  been  on  an  average^  six 
thousand  a  year,  besides  five  per  cent,  interest  on  the 
capital  advanced. 

Owen  was  not  possessed  of  sufficient  property  to 
enable  him  to  pay  this  considerable  purchase-money^ 
and  to  find  the  additional  free  capital  that  was  neces- 
sary: but  he  had  previously  had  an  ofier  of  partner- 
ship^ if  an  opportunity  should  arise,  from  two  Glasgow 
merchants,  relatives  of  the  Dales,  and  sons-in-law  of 
Mr.  Campbell  of  Zura.  As  soon  as  these  gentlemen 
heard  of  what  had  taken  place,  they  eagerly  claimed  a 
share  in  New  Lanark,  but  one  of  the  old  partners  waa 
allowed  to  remain.  The  profits  were  to  be  divided  into 
five  unequal  shares,  of  which  Owen  was  to  have  the 
largest,  besides  his  1,000^  a  year  for  management 
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CHAPTER  VL 

New  DifBcultieS'Owen  resigns  the  Management— Partnership  dis- 
solved—Owen's Proceedings — Gets  Partners— Who  they  weit^- 
1.  Jeremy  Bentham— Owen's  estimate  of  him— WiMiam  AHwi 
Joseph  Foster— John  TValicer— False  Estimate— Fox  and  Gtbba— 
Terms  of  Partnership— The  Sale  approaches— Preliminary  Pro- 
ceedings—The  Auction- Profits  of  the  late  Partaership— Beee^ 
tion  at  Lanark. 

MATTBB8  went  on  smooihly  for  a  short  time;  the  busi- 
ness was  prosperous ;  the  new  schools  were  rising  from 
the  foundation:  but  the  Glasgow  partners  raised  unex- 
pected obstacles*  Mr.  Campbell  of  Znra,  their  fatker- 
in-laW)  had  some  time  before,  deposited  with  Owea  on 
interest,  the  sum  of  20,0002.,  the  existence  of  which  he 
was  unwilling  to  have  known.  The  secret  was  on- 
hiq>pily  divulged :  and  this  led  to  feelings  on  the  part  of 
the  sons-in-law,  of  dissatis&ction  with  Owen,  warming 
gradually  into  dislike,  hatred,  revenge,  and  a  resolve  to 
compass  his  ruin.  At  first  they  objected  to  building  the 
schools:  (why  should  they  act  differently  from  otfier 
manufacturers  ?)  and  then  they  put  their  veto  on  all  ftir- 
ther  measures  for  improving  the  people.  They  carped  at 
the  scale  of  wages,  and  were  for  cutting  down  the  salaries 
of  the  managers,  which  on  policy  as  well  as  principle 
were  fixed  at  a  Uberal  rate.    Partners  living  only  thirty 
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nules  off^  were  found  far  more  inconvenient  checks,  than 
iheir  predec^sors  m  another  kingdom. 

With  all  Owen's  amiability  of  disposition,  there  was 
a  restless  haste  about  his  proceedings,  partly  caused, 
probably,  by  the  early  snceess  he  met  with ;  and  which 
a  longer  straggle  with  difficulties  in  youth  might  have 
corrected.  Greater  experience  would  have  suggested  to 
him  that  it  was  better  to  rub  on  with  his  old  partners, 
who  had  treated  him  with  singular  confidence,  and  that 
it  was  wiser  to  make  further  alterations  with  the  same 
caution  whidi  he  had  exercised  in  his  early  mianage* 
ment,  than  it  was  to  subject  himself  to  the  possible 
caprices  of  new  men,  and  to  enter  wildty  on  great  pro- 
jects. However,  he  had  now  no  choice,  and  he  took  his 
usual  independent  course;  carrying  on  the  works  as 
usual,  until  he  received  formal  notice  not  to  proceed 
with  the  school-building.  Upon  this,  he  at  once  said 
that  he  would  resign  the  management  and  surrender 
the  IflOOL  a  year  salary.  He  was  taken  at  his  word : 
the  partners  took  possession  of  the  books ;  had  all  the 
fanda  into  their  own  keeping,  and  acted  in  so  vindictive 
a  spirit  as  to  withhold  firom  him  even  the  means  of 
housekeeping,  forcing  him  to  become  a  borrower  for  his 
daily  bread. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  partnership  should  be  dis- 
solved :  and  Owen  was  desirous  of  again  naming  a  sum 
to  be  either  given  or  taken  at  their  option;  but  this 
proposition  they  reftised,  and  insisted  on  a  public  auction. 
According  to  Owen's  account,  written  after  an  interval 
of  forty  years  should  have  calmed  his  anger,  and  written 
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too  by  OHO  whose  «fttmate  of  Us  opponents  was  gene- 
rally remarkabfa  fer  its  candoor^  the  resentful  partners 
had  recocme  to  unjustifiable  means  for  gaining  their 
ends^  Th^  circulated  reports  tending  to  deteriorate 
tfie  saleable  value  of  the  property:  they  threw  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  Owen^s  finding  a  partner^  by  commenting 
fireely  on  the  yisionary  and  monstrous  schemes  he 
nourished :  they  declared  that  though  they  had  given 
84,0002.  for  the  property,  they  should  think  themselves 
fortunate  to  get  40,0002.  back  again. 

About  this  time,  Owen  had  occasion  to  go  to  Loudon, 
to  arrange  for  the  publication  -  of  some  essays  he  had 
written:  and  the  partners  imagined  that  he  was  intent 
cm  this  business^  and  on  forwarding  tlie  plans  of  Lan* 
caster  and  Bell.  This  was  in  1813,  when  the  education 
and  improvement  of  the  working  classes  were  beginning 
to  attract  public  attention*  The  partners,  however, 
were  ignorant,  or  had  forgotten,  how  shrewd  and 
capable  a  man  they  had  as  an  opponent  Owen,  also, 
had  now  realized  what  he  regarded  as  an  abundant 
fortune,  and  he  could  afford  to  indulge  the  dislike 
which  he  felt,  of  being  connected  with  men  who  thought 
of  nothing  but  ^'  buying  cheap  and  selling  dear."  He 
conceived  the  bold  scheme  of  putting  New  Lanark  on 
an  entirely  new  foundation :  of  abandoning  it  as  a  com- 
mercial speculation;  of  carrying  it  on  for  philanthro- 
pical  purposes  alone,  with  the  view  of  teaching  the 
world  what  great  things  might  be  done  by  an  earnest 
desire  to  benefit  the  working  classes. 

But  money  was  necessary,  and  a  very  large  sum,  to, 
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purchase  the  property  and  furnish  capital  for  the  busi- 
ness: where  was  this  to  be  found?  Owen  wrote  a 
pamphlet  and  gave  it  a  private  circulation :  setting  forth 
what  he  had  done  and  what  he  desired  to  do ;  showii^ 
that  after  a  reasonable  remuneration  for  capital  and 
management^  there  won}^  remain  the  means  of  doing 
much  good  among  the  wo^^u^e ;  and  calling  on  those 
who  were  at  once  wealthyaBHbenevolent,  to  join  him 
in  this  grand  project  The  appeal  was  successful  and 
the  right  men  were  not  wanting. 

The  most  celebrated  of  the  new  partners  was  the 
publicist^  Jeremy  Bentham ;  and  Owen  gives  an  amus* 
ing  account  of  his  own  interview  with  him.  He  had 
already  heard  of  the  nervousness  of  the  recluse  philoso- 
pher^ at  having  to  be  introduced  to  a  stranger;  and  he 
was  greatly  entertained  with  the  preliminary  formalities. 
First,  there  were  some  communications  with  the  inti- 
mate associates,  James  Mill  and  Francis  Place;  then 
some  letters  between  Owen  and  Bentham  himself;  and 
at  last  it  was  agreed  that  at  a  particular  hour  Owen 
should  visit  Bentham's  '^  hermit-like  retreat,'^  and  that 
the  two  should  meet  half-way  up  the  stairs.  Hajji 
Baba  and  his  master  could  scarcely  have  made  more 
careful  stipulations  as  to  the  reception  of  the  Great 
King's  embassy.  The  instructions  were  careftdly  ob- 
served, the  auspicious  point  was  reached  by  both  gen- 
tlemen at  the  same  moment  Bentham,  in  great  ap- 
parent trepidation,  took  his  guest's  hand,  and  said  in  an 
excited  manner,  "  WeU,  well,  it  is  all  over.  We  are 
introduced.''    They  went  into  the  study,  and  sat  down^ 
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Bwch  felieved  by  the  performance  of  the  aidaons  fesL 
Bttitham  took  one-thirteenth  share  of  the  concern;  and 
it  is  said  that  during  his  whole  hfb,  this  was  his  only 
iooeessftd  adventure.  It  will  be  easily  believed  diat  a 
man  of  such  a  precariot»  nervons  system  never  visited 
|(ew  Lanark. 

We  may  learn  a  good  deal  abont  Owen's  character, 
by  noting  the  estimate  he  fcmned  of  Us  distinguished 
partner.  It  would  have  been  wonderM  if  the  two  men 
had  duly  appreciated  each  other :  shice  they  differed  as 
much  as  two  innovators^  both  nnbeliev^*s^  and  both  of 
unflinching  bddness,  could  well  differ.  The  one  lived 
in  his  study,  devoted  through  a  long  course  of  years  to 
tibe  investigation  of  lofty  problems;  the  other  had 
passed  his  time  in  mills  and  factories,  intent  on  carry- 
ing into  practice  a  few  ill-considered  but  dearly-defined 
noti<»i8:  the  one  laboured  to  explore  the  vthoie  range 
of  moral  and  political  philosophy ;  the  other  confined 
his  attention  to  a  narrow  field,  which  he  woi^ed  over 
and  over  till  he  fisurly  worked  it  out:  the  one  investi- 
gated the  laws  by  which  mankind  ought  to  govern 
themselves ;  the  other  pati^itly  and  strenuously  endea- 
voured to  exercise  a  paternal  admimstration  over  those 
under  his  influence:  the  one,  finalty,  was  a  recluse 
who  shrank  fitom  contact  with  a  stranger;  the  other 
was  a  man  of  genial  temperament,  whose  original  diffi- 
dence, much  intercourse  with  the  world,  and  great 
auocess,  had  corrected.  I  am  not  surprised  then,  to 
find  Owen  sayii^,  that  Bentham  *'  spent  a  long  life  in 
an  endeavour  to  amend  law8>  all  based  on  a  fimdA- 
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mratal  error,  without  discorering  this  error ;  and 
therefore  wm  his  life^  aKhoogh  a  life  of  iQCcssant 
well-intended  industary,  occupied  in  showing  and 
attempting  to  reoiedjr  the  eTils  of  individual  laws, 
but  never  attempting  to  dive  to  the  foundation  of  dl 
laws,  and  thus  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  errors  and 
evils  of  them."  In  short,  Bentham,  according  to 
Owen's  opinion,  was  utterly  wrong  in  every  step 
he  took,  because  he  did  not  believe  the  dogma  that 
man  is  an  irresponsible  being ;  and  because  he  there- 
foTQ  thought  it  worth  his  while,  to  investigate  the  theory 
oi  those  foolish  things  called  rewards  and  punish* 
ments. 

Of  the  other  associates,  the  one  who,  I  suppoae,  was 
best  known  to  the  public,  was  WUliam  Allen,  oi 
Plough  Court,  Lombard  Street:  a  chemist  by  voca- 
tion, and  a  lecturer  at  one  of  the  hospitals.  He  was  a 
leading  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends ;  but  like 
Mrs.  Fry  and  many  others  of  that  sect»  insisted  Utile 
on  the  original  theological  peculiarities  of  Fonn  and 
Gteorge  Fox,  and  came  very  near  in  sentiments^  to  the 
Evangelical  Church  and  the  Trinitarian  dissenters. 
He  was  persuaded  by  his  friends  to  join  in  this  under- 
taking; but  it  was  not  very  long  before  his  strict 
notions  were  scandalized  by  the  extravagant  unbelief 
of  his  partner.  Many  bickerings  followed:  and  we 
cannot  wonder  that  Owen  should  characterize  him  with 
some  little  bitterness,  as  ''  active,  bustling,  ambitious^ 
most  desirous  of  dcHng  good  in  his  own  way  (as  a  large 
magority  of  the  Quakers  are);''  with  ''  kind  feelings  and 
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Ugh  aspirations ;  but  easily  impressible^  and  therefore 
much  more  unsteady  in  mind  and  feeling  than  his  other 
partners." 

Joseph  Foster^  another  partner,  was  also  a  Qaaker: 
Bnd  of  him  Owen  speaks  in  the  most  pleasing  terms, 
a  man  '^  without  guile,  possessed  with  the  genuine  as 
spirit  of  charity  and  kindness ;  and  who  had  one  of  the 
most  expanded,  liberal,  and  well-informed  minds,"  of 
any  among  the  Society  of  Friends. 

But  of  all  Owen's  new  allies,  none  was  so  much  after 
his  heart  as  John  Walker  of  Amo's  Grove,  Southgate, 
and  of  Bedford  Square.  He  had  inherited  a  large 
fortune,  and  was  by  birth  a  Quaker.  But  his  parents, 
wiih  great  liberality,  set  him  free  from  the  trammels  of 
the  sect,  by  sending  him  with  a  superior  tutor  to  Rome, 
when  he  was  twelve  years  old,  and  allowing  him  to 
remain  there  several  years.  *'He  was  a  most  disin- 
terested, benevolent  man,  highly  educated,  possessing 
great  taste  in  the  arts,  himself  a  superior  amateur  artist, 
well  versed  in  the  sciences,  and  a  perfect  gentleman,  in 
mind,  manner  and  conduct,  throughout  his  life."  He 
spent  much  in  improving  his  country  house,  and  in  the 
cultivation  of  exotic  plants,  and  had  a  very  choice 
collection  of  specimens  in  natural  history.  He  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  Quakers,  though  he  had  dropped 
their  peculiarities  of  dress  and  language,  and  was  re- 
markable for  the  neatness  and  correctness  of  everything 
about  him. 

So  &r,  no  one  will  quarrel  with  Owen's  estimate  ot 
his  friend;  but  we  may  dispute  his  opinion  on  another 
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point  He  sajB  that  of  all  men  he  ever  knew,  either 
in  this  or  any  other  country^  Mr.  Walker  had  been  the 
least  injured  bj  the  "  present  false  system  of  formiiig 
character  and  of  constructing  society."  He  attributes 
this  exemption  from  common  human  frdltiesj  partly  to 
tibe  fact  of  Mr.  Walker's  never  having  had  his  character 
deteriorated  by  being  in  any  business.  Is  it  true,  then, 
that  the  best  way  to  form  a  perfect  man,  is  to  send  liim 
away  from  his  country  as  a  boy,  and  to  train  him  after- 
wards to  a  life  of  idleness?  Is  Rome  with  a  private 
tutor,  a  better  school  for  a  youth,  than  Eton  or  Bugby  f 
Is  continental  dawdling  more  beneficial  to  manhood, 
than  a  course  of  reading,  or  even  of  boating  and  himi- 
ing,  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge?    Is  a  life  passed  in  I 

playing  with  an  easel,  in  purchasing  exotics,  and  in 
collectmg  a  museum,  more  fitted  to  train  a  man  to 
athletic  virtue,  than  the  pursuit  of  politics,  of  an 
honourable  profession,  or  even  of  an  honestly  conducted  i 

business?    Owen  might  have  afterwards  suspected  his  • 

own  accuracy:  for  thinking  that  if  any  one  could  be  , 

called  happy,  his  friend  was  that  man,  he  qtiestioned  i 

him;  and  received  for  reply,  that  Mr,  Walker  felt  a  i 

grievous  deficiency  in  life :  he  wanted  a  pursuit.  He  was 
**  Stretched  on  the  rack  of  a  too  eafj  choir." 
The  number  of  partners,  including  Owen,  was  seven :  I 

and  the  two  I  have  not  as  yet  mentioned,  were  Josepli 
Fox,  who  was  a  dentist;  and  Michael  Gibbs,  afterwards  | 

Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and  known  at  a  much  later 
day,  for  some  very  energetic  proceedings  as  a  metropo- 
litan  churchwarden. 
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These  s^ven  gendemen^  then,  resolyed  to  enter  en 
th^  new  career  of  benevolence,  if  thej  could  succeed 
in  baying  New  Lanark ;  a  contingency  which  had  to  be- 
determined  by  a  public  auction.  The  capital  proposed 
to  be  raised  was  130,000^.,  in  thirteen  shares  of  10,0002. 
each :  and  of  these  shares,  Owen  claimed  five.  But 
the  peculiarity  of  the  arrangement  was  this ;  that  the 
&ctory  was  not  to  be  carried  on  as  an  ordinary  busi* 
ness,  for  the  mere  profit  of  the  principals;  nor  as  it 
had  been  carried  on  a  dozen  years,  for  the  joint  advan- 
;  tage  of  principals  and  workpeople:  but  the  profits,  after 
B0ttiDg  aside  firom  them  five  per  cent  interest  on  capi- 
tals were  to  be  applied  wholly  to  education  and  philan- 
tfanqpic  schemes.  This  was  certainly  a  very  noble 
mudertaking.  It  may  appear  that  if  the  capitalists  got 
fire  per  cent  for  their  money,  they  practised  a  cheap 
benerolence.  But  to  me,  five  per  cent  seems  a  very 
poor  renumeration  fi>r  the  risks  involyed  in  any  com- 
mercial enterprise;  and  the  more  so  because  the  place- 
of  business  was  far  distant  from  London,  the  residence 
<^  the  new  partners;  and  because  the  management  waa 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  one  almost  a  stranger.  Whether 
the  arrangement  was,  legally  speaking,  a  partnership, 
does  not  appear.  It  would  seem,  that  as  Mr.  Walker 
and  his  friends  were  to  receive  only  the  legal  rate  of 
interest  for  their  money,  their  capital  may  have  been 
lent  to  Owen  on  interest,  with  aa  undertaking  an  hm 
part,  express  or  implied,  that  he  would  apply  the  profits 
in  the  way  described.  Even  if  the  lawyers  gave  thia 
form  to  the  transaction^  Owen  might  sfc^l  fairly  speak 
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of  it  as  a  partnership :  and  in  tmth,  the  arrangement 
would  have  been  a  dangerous  one  for  him^  since  in  case 
of  loss  he  would  have  been  debarred  £rom  any  l^id 
claim  on  his  partners.  It  appears  from  a  letter  of 
William  Allen^*  of  7  th  January^  1814,  that  some  con- 
yersation  had  passed^  as  to  the  desirability  of  securing 
a  charter  for  the  new  concern;  probably  with  a  view  of 
protecting  the  partners  from  imlimited  liability :  and  on 
the  14th  January^  John  Walker  writes^f  that  the  notion 
of  a  charter  had  been  very  fayourably  received^  espe- 
daUy  by  Lord  Sidmouth;  adding  that  if  it  should  be 
granted^  it  would  attract  the  attention  of  the  public, 
thus  rendering  New  Lanark  more  widely  known  and 
therefore  more  usefuL  I  presume  that  the  projected 
charter  was  not  obtained ;  though  I  should  not  imagine 
that  any  failure  was  owing  to  a  want  of  friendliness  on 
the  part  of  the  ministers;  who^as  we  shall  afterward  see, 
gave  a  ccotiial  and  patient  attention  to  Owen's  sdi^nes. 

While  Owen  was  in  London,  printing  his  essays,  and 
secretly  arranging  his  new  project,  the  hostile  partners 
imagined  that  he  was  dreaming  away  his  time  in  uto-. 
pian  schemes.  The  property  was  advertised  for  several 
months;  and  there  appeared  nothing  to  prevent  the 
eoBifHrators  from  buying  it  at  their  own  price.  When 
the  time  of  selling  drew  near,  Owen  quietly  returned 
to  Glasgow,  accompanied  by  Allen,  Foster,  and  Gibbs, 
who  put  up  incognito  at  an  hoteL 

The  old  partners  were  so  completely  deoeived  as  to 
their  prospects,  tiiat  they  invited  a  party  of  friends 
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to  dine  with  them  after  the  auction^  to  commemorate 
their  expected  purchasa  Thej  had  resolved  to  haTe 
tiie  property  put  up  at  40^0002. ;  and  supposing  that  no 
one  would  rise  on  that  price,  they  thought  it  would  at 
once  be  knocked  down  to  themselves.  Owen  did  not 
meet  them  till  the  morning  of  the  sale;  but  he  then 
questioned  them  about  the  upset  price.  Thqr  named 
40,000t— Will  you  take  60,000i  for  the  property? 
—We  will  not— Then  I  claim  60,0002.  as  the  upset 
price. — They  were  obliged  to  submit  There  had  been 
a  discussion  in  London  as  to  the  price  to  which  Owen 
and  his  firiends  would  go:  it  was  agreed  that  ikey 
would  venture  even  to  120^000/L;  a  rise  of  neatly 
40,0002L  on  the  sale  of  three  or  four  years  befiue. 
Owen  authorized  a  solicitor  to  act  for  him;  and  to 
bid  from  time  to  time  an  advance  of  lOOZ.,  the  lowest 
sum  fixed  by  the  conditions :  and  if  the  biddings  roee 
to  120,0002.,  a  further  consultation  was  to  take  place. 
The  hostile  partners  were  there  to  do  their  own  work, 
and  they  entered  the  sale  room  with  a  great  appearance 
of  confidence.  The  auction,  Owen  says,  had  excited 
much  interest  in  Glasgow,  firom  the  popularity  whidi 
he  had  acquired,  as  well  as  fix>m  a  notion  which  had  got 
abroad,  that  he  was  to  be  crushed  by  the  superior 
wealth  of  his  opponents. 

The  property  was  put  up  at  60,0002.:  the  solicitor 
advanced  lOOZ.:  the  dan  advanced  1,000^:  another 
hundred  and  another  thousand  followed  again  and 
again,  until  the  ofier  reached  84,0002.  Then  a  panae 
was  asked  that  die  Campbells  might  have  a  private 
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consultation ;  the  result  of  wUch  was,  that  their  next 
advance  was  5002. :  and  immediately  the  mortify- 
ing lOOL  followed.  The  biddings  rose  to  100,000i, 
when  another  pause  and  private  consultation.  The 
confident  Galwegians  were  crest-fallen,  pale,  and  agi- 
tated. Tbey  returned  to  the  charge  however,  advancing 
only  1002.  at  a  time,  till  they  got  to  110,000/,  when  the 
solicitor  again  stepped  in  with  110,10021  Owen  had 
planted  himself  in  a  quiet  comer,  to  watch  the  drama^ 
like  an  uninterested  spectator:  but  at  this  point  a 
brother-in-law  of  the  Scotch  partners  advised  him  to 
desist:  the  interference  was  decidedly  disclaimed.  Mr. 
Kh'tman  Finlay,  a  leading  man  of  business,  and  a 
friend  of  both  sides,  now  left  the  room,  saying  in  a 
stage  whisper,  '^the  little  one  will  have  it"  This 
stimulated  the  clan  to  another  effort:  but  after  rising 
to  114,0002.,  the  solicitor's  reiterated  1002L  broke  their 
wpiiits,  and  the  property  was  knocked  down  to  the  new 
partners  at  114,10021  The  dinner  that  had  baen  or- 
dered, came  off  gloonfly.  Om  <^  the  guests.  Colonel 
Hunter,  a  newspaper  proprietor,  was  cruel  enough  to 
propose  an  ironical  toast,  **  success  to  the  men  who  had 
sold  for  114,0002.,  what  they  had  valued  that  morning 
at  40,0002.  **  There  remained  one  hope :  that  the  pur- 
chasers would  not  prove  wealthy  enough  to  give  the 
reqidred  security:  but  when  the  names  were  disclosed, 
that  vision  was  at  end.  To  crown  tl^e  vexation  of  the 
whde  affair,  it  was  announced  the  day  after  the  sale, 
Hiat  the  people  of  New  Lanark,  on  hearing  of  the  result 
liad  illuminated  their  windows  for  loy. 
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The  acooonts  oi  ihe  late  partnership  were  now  made 
iip»  and  the  result  was  surprising.  During  the  five 
yean^  the  net  i»rofit  was  160^000^^  besides  five  per  cent. 
on  ihe  capital  emj^ojed.  It  is  true  that  the  successful 
sale  of  the  works  for  SO^OOOZ.  more  than  thej  had  been 
bought  for«  accounts  for  a  portion  of  this  large  sum; 
thoo^  after  all,  part  of  this  excess  may  have  repre- 
sented money  laid  out  in  improyements  during  the  four 
years.  If  however,  we  deduct  the  whole  advance,  there 
will  still  be  left  nearly  32,0002.  a  year  clear  profit^ 
besides  an  interest  of  five  per  cent,  on  capital.  Such  a 
business  ought  not  to  have  gone  a  begging:  but  the 
Scotdi  partners  were  wealthy  and  angiy;  and  Owen 
could  afford  to  indulge  a  higher  taste  than  that  for 
money-getting,  his  share  of  the  property  at  New  Lanark 
taming  out  to  be  worth  more  than  70,000JL 

The  three  London  partoers  who  had  come  to  Scotland^ 
showed  themselves  as  so<m  as  the  auction  had  passed 
over ;  and  they  remained  in  Glasgow  a  short  time,  for 
the  execution  of  the  transfer.  In  ihe  meantime,  the 
inhabitants  of  New  Lanark  impaticaitly  expected  the 
return  of  their  benevolent  governor  (as  he  loved  to 
think  himself);  and  having  learned  the  day  he  intended 
to  visit  them,  they  made  preparations  for  his  reo&ptignu 
When  he  and  his  partners  got  near  to  the  old  bnrgh^ 
wUeh  was  not  far  distant  firmn  the  works,  the  shonts  of 
a  mtoitilade  of  people  surprised  Owen,  and  rather 
alarmed  his  Quaker  compankms.  The  postilions  were 
stopped,  the  traces  unhooked,  and  the  carrisge  dragged 
in  triumph  all  the  way  to  New  Lanark.    The  new  part* 
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ners  were  at  last  delighted  with  this  proof  of  Owen's 
popnlariiy;  and  he  himself^  though  he  fairly  disclaims 
all  undue  love  of  tomultaoos  applause^  was  deeply 
gratified  by  this  unsought  testimony  of  the  love  of  his 
Toluntary  subjects,  Tims  was  Owen  agiuQ  in  pog- 
session  of  the  uncontrolled  management  of  his  people ; 
thus  by  the  disinterested  sacrifice  of  a  great  income^  had 
he  attained  to  the  position  he  had  nobly  sought^  of  the 
head  of  a  great  manufacttiring  establishment  carried  on 
for  tho  benefit  of  the  working  classes*  ^ 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

DoDie^tli^  EBtabUflhrnent — ^Promotion  of  Lancaster's  Flans— Presidei 
at  a.  Dinner  in|;1812— His  Speech  on  Education— Qaotadon  from 
It^Noticed  by  Persons  of  high  fank:  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury— Absence  of  Offence — ^Becomes  an  Author:  Four  Essays — 
Earl  of  Liyerpool— Lord  Sidmonth— Other  Persons — Contents  of 
Easajs — ^The  New  Lanark  Experiment — Denounces  certain  Laws— 
Those  that  foster  Drunkenness — State  Lotteries — Poor  Law- 
Church  Tests — Beoommendations :  Education — Employm^t — 
CoDClusion  of  Essays. 

In  tlie  present  chapter^  I  propose  to  mention  some 
circtunstiances  which  have  uo  particular  relation  to  the 
management  of  New  Lanark^  bat  which  are  necessaij 
to  the  full  understanding  of  Owen's  career. 

When  he  first  went  to  New  Lanark^  and  for  some 
years  afterwards,  he  resided  entirely  in  a  house  close  to 
the  works.  But  Mr.  Dale's  unmarried  daughters  after 
their  father's  death,  came  to  live  with  their  sister ;  and 
this  led  to  Owen's  taking  as  a  summer  residence,  the 
neighbouring  mansion  of  Braxfield.  It  was  this  place 
which  gave  the  title  to  Macqueen,  Lord  Braxfield,  one 
of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Scotland ;  a  man 
noted  for  the  coarseness  of  his  observations  on  the  bench,, 
and  particularly  for  his  brutal  remark,  addressed  to  a 
former  companion  at  chess,  on  condemning  him  to  death  : 
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that  he  had  checkmated  him  at  last  Lord  Braxfield 
had  died  in  1800.  He  had  been  a  good  neighbour 
to  Mr.  Dale;  and  had  been  shrewd  enough  to  see 
the  advantage  to  his  own  property  of  having  works 

in  its  neighbourhood p  About  1808,  Mr.  Macqueen, 
the  son,  on  whom  the  property  was  entailedj  let  the 
bou^c  to  Owen-  Here  theiij  tho  Misa  Dales  lived  with 
their  brother-in-law  :  a  carriage  mid  horses  being  kept 
for  the  family,  and  another  for  the  young  ladies.  Owen 
was  much  attached  to  his  f^isters-in-law ;  took  them  to 
travel  both  In  England  and  on  the  Continent;  and 
for  aomo  years  sent  them  to  the  beat  schooli^  he  could 
find  in  London.  One  of  them  died  unmarried^  and 
two  married  English  clergymen,  whose  religious  con- 
victions gradually  caused  a  separation  between  the 
rela^ons, 

I  have  already  related  bow  Owen,  when  he  was 
far  from  having  achieved  a  competency,  bestowed  no 
less  than  1,500^  for  promoting  the  Lancaster  and  Bell 
Bchemes  of  education.  In  the  twenty  years  that  fol- 
lowed these  munificent  donations,  Lancaster  bad  become 
a  man  of  note ;  and  Owen,  seeing  the  evil  resulta  that 
the  maniifaeturing  system  was  causing  in  Scotland,  and 
believing  that  an  improved  plan  of  education  was  th© 
most  hopeful  corrective,  encouraged  Lancaster  to  visit 
Glasgow*  It  was  proposed  that  a  public  dinner  should 
be  given  to  welcome  bia  arrival  Lancaster,  as  a 
Quaker  and  a  stranger,  declined  this  honour,  unless 
his  old  friendj  whom  he  supposed  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  Scotch  cuBtoms,  would  act  as  chairman,    Owen 
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dediBed  this  task^  feeling  himself  uneqrial  to  it  from 
want  of  experience  in  public  life^  but  gave  way  when 
Lancaster  reAised  to  come  on  any  other  condition. 

Owen  at  this  time  had  not  made  enemies  by  any 
wiU  expression  of  his  opinions :  he  had  warm  friends 
among  the  professors  at  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow :  and 
at  this  banquet  Professors  Jardine  and  Mylne  sup- 
ported him  on  either  hand;  while  Mr.  Wardlaw^  a 
highly  popular  preacher^  acted  as  croupier.  Owen  seized 
this  public  occasion  of  bringing  forward  his  doctrine, 
that  man  is  the  creature  of  circumstances;  and  that 
it  depends  on  our  social  arrangements,  whether  the 
^ildren  who  are  growing  up  shall  be  the  blesdngs 
or  the  scourges  of  the  world.  The  speech  was  pithy, 
and  00  short  that  it  can  hardly  have  taken  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  to  deliver.  But  Owen  says,  that  the  hearers 
were  so  much  taken  by  surprise  that  they  seem^  elec- 
trified: that  the  professors  were  highly  delighted :  and 
that  the  enthusiastic  applause  bestowed  upon  him  at 
tiie  close  of  his  remarks,  exceeded  anything  he  else- 
where witnessed  in  a  Scotch  assembly.  Any  suspicion 
that  this  agreeable  reception  was  accidental,  was  allayed 
by  a  very  complimentary  letter  from  Mr.  Eirkman 
Finlay,  who  was  casually  absent. 

The  speech  is  fortunately  preserved  in  the  appendix 
to  Owen's  autobiography:  and  it  appears  to  me  to  be 
an  excellent  essay,  expressing  in  very  few  words,  sen- 
timents as  to  education,  exactiy  in  unison  with  our 
present  (pinions,  and  certainly  much  in  advance  of 
the  ordinary  convictions  of  that  day.     Even  now,  I 
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find  many  people  expressing  alarm  lest  the  working 
dasses  should  be  taught  too  much,  so  as  to  unfit  tiiem 
for  their  station :  and  fifty  years  ago,  such  fears  we^e 
&r  more  common.  Owen  was  convinced  of  the  ground- 
lessness of  these  alarms.  Then  again,  he  anticipated 
the  doctrine,  that  education  must  be  taken  to  mean, 
not  merely  the  instruction  given  in  school,  but  also 
^  those  impressions  ^^  which  we  receive  trom  our 
earliest  in&ncy,  until  our  characters  are  generally  fixed 
and  established."  He  forcibly  illustrated  the  import- 
ance of  education,  taken  in  this  wide  sense. 

<<  From  whence  do  these  general  bodily  and  mental 
diffisrences  ]^oceed?  Are  they  inherent  in  our  nature, 
or  do  they  arise  from  the  respective  soils  on  which 
we  are  bom? 

"Evidently  from  neither.  They  are  wholly  and 
solely  the  effects  of  that  education  which  I  have 
described.  Man  becomes  a  wild  ferocious  savage,  a 
cannibal,  or  a  highly  civilized  and  benevolent  being, 
according  to  the  circumstances  in  which  he  may  be 
placed  from  his  birth. 

*'It  is  an  important  point  ihen,  for  us  to  consider, 
whether  we  have  any  influ^ice  over  these  eircum- 
stances;  if  we  can  command  any  of  them;  and  if 
we  can,  to  what  extent 

"Let  us  then,  suppose  that  wishing  to  try  the  eiqpe- 
nment,  we  were  to  convey  a  number  of  infimts  so 
fioon  as  they  were  bom,  firom  this  country  into  distant 
regions ;  deliver  them  to  the  natives  of  those  oountries, 
and  allow  ihem  to  remain  among  them.    Can  we  sup* 
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pose  the  result  to  be  uncertain?  No;  they  would 
become/ one  and  all,  like  unto  those  natives,  whatever 
their  characters  might  be. 

^*  In  the  same  manner,  were  an  exchange  of  any 
given  number  of  children  to  be  loade  at  their .  birth, 
between  the  Society  of  Friends,  of  which  our  worthy 
guest,  Joseph  Lancaster,  is  a  member,  and  the  loose 
firatemity  which  inhabit  St.  Giles'  in  London,  the 
children  of  the  former  would  grow  up  like  the  mem- 
bers of  the  latter,  prepared  for  every  degree  of  crime, 
while  those  of  the  latter  would  become  the  same  tem- 
perate good  moral  characters  as  the  former." 

All  this  is  excellently  put,  and  is  without  the  offSen- 
nve  inference  commonly  drawn  in  after  years.  Owen  did 
not  go  on  to  say :  ^^  Shall  then,  the  barbarian  be  held 
accountable  for  his  savagery?  Shall  the  man-eater  be 
held  accountable  for  his  cannibalism  ?  Shall  the  Scotch 
murderer  be  held  accountable  for  his  brutality  ?  Heav^i 
forbid!  In  my  opinion,  they  are  not  responsible  to 
God  or  to  man."  This  is  what  he  delighted  in  reite- 
rating when  he  was  an  older  man :  but  at  the  Glasgow 
dinner  he  confined  himself  to  a  much  sounder,  and  fiu: 
more  important  inference:  '^Let  us  then,  take  every 
means  in  our  power,  to  interest  all  those  who  have 
any  weight  or  influence  in  the  city,  to  enter  heartily 
into  the  support  and  extension  of  the  Lancasterian  sys- 
tem of  education  for  the  poor,  until  every  child  of  that 
dass  shall  find  a  place  in  one  of  the  schools." 

The  applause  which  attended  this  public  effort,  stimu- 
lated Owen  to  further  exertions.     It  appeared  to  him 
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worth  wliile  to  circulate  more  widelj,  and  in  a  more 
permanent  form,  those  sentiments  which  had  com- 
manded the  warm  approbation  of  his  Glasgow  friends. 
He  therefore  wrote  a  pamphlet^  explaining  at  rather 
greater  length,  but  still  very  shortly,  the  views  con- 
tained in  his  speech.  This  constituted  the  first  of  the 
four  treatises  which  he  afterwards  called,  A  New  View 
of  Society :  or^  Essays  on  ike  Principle  of  the  Formation 
of  the  Human  Character.  The  first  was  written  in 
1812  and  printed  in  1813:  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  were  written  and  printed  about  the  end  of  1813. 
They  were  not  published  however,  at  that  time;  *  but 
were  distributed  very  widely  among  the  **  principal 
political,  literary,  and  religious  characters  in  this 
country  and  on  the  Continent ;.  as  well  as  among  the 
governments  of  Europe,  America,  and  British  India." 
They  were  not  published  for  sale  imtil  1816:  they 
afterwards  went  through  many  editions.  The  private 
edition  was  dedicated  to  Mr.  Wilberforce :  the  others, 
successively,  to  ^*  The  British  public,"  to  the  ^*  Super- 
intendents of  Manufitctorles,"  and  to  the  ^^  Prince 
Regent" 

These  essays  on  the  formation  of  character,  are  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  notices  of  the  period  just  before 
the  close  of  the  war.  But  Owen,  even  before  he  had 
written  all  of  them,  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  day.    He  had  sent  a  copy  of  the 

*  Autobiography^  256.  At  pp.  265  to  271  will  be  found  tfae  first 
essay.  Bat  it  must  hare  been  altered  after  the  first  printing,  since  at 
p.  268,  Napoleon  is  spoken  of  as  the  late  ruler  of  France. 
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two  first  essays  to  the  Archbishop  of  Cantei^burj,  and 
liad  been  introduced  to  him.  Meeting  his  Ghrace  aAor- 
wardi^^  be  toM  him  of  his  having  a  third  and  fourth 
in  nuinuscript,  and  was  asked  for  a  sight  of  them  at 
Lambeth.  Owen  went  to  the  palace  the  next  daj^ 
and  having  read  oat  the  third  essaj^  was  pressed  bj 
the  ArchbiBhop  to  go  on  reading  the  fourth,  and  found 
a  ready  and  attentive  listener.  A  correspondence  was 
afterwards  carried  on  between  the  manufacturer  and 
the  great  Churchman.  Several  members  of  the  Cabi- 
net, with  English  and  Irish  bishops,  also  exhibited 
an  interest  quite  inconsistent  with  that  bigoted  dislike 
to  iniprovement,  which  it  was  the  fashion  with  the 
radicals  of  the  day,  to  impute  to  them.  Owen  was 
acceptable  to  them,  because  he  aimed  at  a  social,  and 
not  at  a  political  reform. 

'Copies  of  tlie  essays  having  been  sent  to  the  Earl  of 
Liverpool,  and  an  interview  requested,  the  very  next 
day  was  fixed  on  by  his  lordship.  At  his  private 
house*  tlic  place  appointed,  Owen  was  shown  into  Ae 
drawing-room ;  where  he  found  the  premier  with  Lady 
Liverpool  J  to  whom  he  was  introduced,  and  whom  he 
found  deeply  interested  in  his  views.  Among  other 
thingSt  she  communicated  to  him  that  her  husband  had 
just  taken  as  private  secretary,  "a  very  promising 
young  man,"  who  had  lately  left  Oxford,  where  he  had 
obtained  high  honours:  this  was  young  Peel,  after- 
wards the  great  minister.  At  this  interview,  very 
little  of  importance  seems  to  have  occurred,  beyond  the 
cjcpression  on  Lord  Liverpool's  part,  of  general  agree- 
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ment  with  Owen's  Tiews.  It  was  encooraging  how- 
every  to  be  received  on  friendly  terms  by  the  first 
dignitary  and  by  the  first  statesman  of  the  day. 

I  do  not  profess  to  understand  the  motives  by  which 
Owen  was  actuated^  in  enlisting  the  Government  on 
his  side.  Bui  not  satbfied  with  the  premier's  appro- 
bation, he  communicated  the  essays  formally  to  the 
Grovemment ;  who  found  in  them  nothing  to  object  ta 
Lord  Sidmouth,  the  Home  Secretary,  asked  whait  it 
was  proposed  to  do  Airther  with  them.  Owen  replied, 
with  affected  diffid^ice,  that  as  the  views  he  advocated 
were  much  opposed  to  existing  prejudices,  and  as  the 
changes  he  proposed  were  of  high  importance,  he  should 
like  every  means  to  be  used  for  the  detection  of  possible 
eiror :  and  that  he  would  willingly  have  two  hundred 
copes  bound  up  with  alternate  blank  leaves,  in  tiie 
hope  that  the  Ministry  would  circulate  these  among  the 
governments  of  Europe  and  America,  and  the  Euro- 
pean universities,  with  the  request  that  apparent  objec- 
tions should  be  written  on  the  blank  leaves.  It  is 
radier  surprising  to  find  that  this  course  was  adopted : 
that  many  of  the  vagrant  pamphlets  found  their  way 
back  again;  and  that  their  author  was  summoned  t» 
share  the  task  of  perusing  the  commentaries.  Nothing 
seems  to  have  c(Hne  of  tiiis  elaborate  invitation  #f 
criticism.  The  pampUets  were  afterwards  published; 
and  Lord  Sidmouth  asked  to  have  so  many  copies 
sent  him  that  he  might  fumbh  one  to  each  of  the 
bishops. 

Owen  called  one  day,  by  deure  of  the  Home  Seace-^ 
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tary^  upon  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  who  was  in 
London ;  and  there  he  metwith  Mr.  Edgewordi,  who 
r  said  of  him,  ^^  I  have  read  that  man^s  works,  and  he 

I.  has  been  in  my  brains,  and  has  stolen  all  my  ideas.'* 

1  John  Qaincey  Adams  also,  then  minister  in  London, 

!  asked  for  a  number  of  copies,  and  sent  one  to  the 

•  governor  of  every  state  in  the  Union.     A  copy  found 

its  way  to  Elba,  and  Owen  believed  that  Napoleon 
had  read  it  with  great  attention;  and  that  perhaps, 
this  was  the  cause  of  the  pacific  policy  which  he 
promised  to  pursue,  if  his  enemies  would  allow  him  the 
quiet  enjoyment  of  the  French  throne. 

I  have  said  that  Owen's  first  essay  was  not  much 
more  than  an  elaboration  of  his  Lancaster  speech.  But 
as  he  went  on,  the  approbation  he  received,  and  which 
possibly,  he  assimilated  rather  readily,  together  it  may 
be,  with  an  improved  facility  of  writing,*  led  him  to 
a  bolder  flight  than  he  had  begun  with.  The  four 
essays  fill  nearly  seventy  octavo  pages ;  and  the  spin- 
ner of  the  finest  yam  would  require  a  good  quan- 
tity of  material  to  occupy  so  considerable  a  space. 
The  gold  of  the  first  speech  was  not  so  pure  as  to 
bear  without  addition  to  be  spread  to  this  intolerable 
extent 

In  the  second  essay,  an  account  was  given  of  what 
had  been  done  at  New  Lanark:   and  after  detailing 

*  In  A  Bubseqnent  chapter,  I  shall  have  to  mentloii  that  in  writing 
these  essays  Owen  received  the  assistance  of  Bentham's  fHend, 
Francis  Place.  His  Glasgow  speech,  also,  as  I  have  given  it,  pro- 
hahly  received  many  finishing  touches  from  another  hand. 
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the  original  condition  of  the  place^  the  difficulties  to  be 
^icountered^  and  the  prejudices  to  be  smoothed  down^ 
Owen  states  what  he  regards  as  the  results  actually 
effected  at  the  time  he  was  writing :  that  is,  at  about 
the  period  the  benevolent  partnership  began.  He  says 
that  the  society  was  certainly  much  improved:  that 
with  the  infliction  of  scarcely  one  legal  punishment,  the 
worst  habits  had  disappeared,  with  a  fair  prospect  that 
the  minor  ones  would  be  rooted  out:  that  an  appli- 
cation for  parish  relief  was  almost  omknown:  that 
drunkenness  was  not  seen  in  the  streets :  that  the 
children  were  educated  without  resort  to  pimishment: 
and  that  the  community  of  more  than  two  thousand 
persons,  exhibited  an  appearance  "of  industry,  tem- 
perance, comfort,  health,  and  happiness,  ** 

In  the  fourth  essay,  after  denouncing  "  that  greaiest 
of  all  errorsy  the  notion  iliat  individuals  form  their  ovm 
characters/*  he  declaims  against  certain  national  laws 
which  he  regards  as  growing  out  of  that  doctrine. 

First,  those  which  encourage  drinking,  by  fostering 
and  extending  taverns  and  gin-shops.  Total  abstinence 
had  not  been  thought  of  in  Owen's  day :  and  temperate 
as  he  was,  he  had  registered  no  vow  to  deny  himself 
spirituous  liquors.  But  the  teetotallers  may  claim  him 
as  a  brother  in  his  declamations  against  houses  for 
drinking.  The  remedies  he  proposed  however,  would 
be  highly  unpalatablo  to  that  very  dogmatical  race  of  • 
social  reformers :  for  while  he  would  have  reduced  the 
number  of  pothouses,  and  would  have  screwed  up  the 
tax  on  ardent  spirits,  so  as  to  put  them  out  of  the 
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resch  of  the  people  generally ;  he  would  at  ihe  same 
time  have  reduced  the  price  of  beer,  in  order  that  the 
poorest  might  have  it  at  command. 

Next  to  this,  he  recommends  the  discontinuance  of 
the  state  lottery.  He  declares  that  **the  law  which 
creates*  this  measure,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
law  to  legalize  gamblii^,  entrap  the  unwary,  and  roh 
the  ignorant"  I  have  no  doubt  that  Lords  Liverpool 
and  Sidmouth,  Mr.  Canning  and  Lord  Castlereagh, 
Ailly  assented  to  the  denunciation  of  this  legalized 
gambling,  in  which  not  even  a  pretence  of  skill,  or  of 
industry,  was  called  into  action;  and  which  did  not, 
like  horse-racing,  produce  any  secondary  results  of 
imp<»rtanoe.  But  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
stood  in  the  way  of  a  change :  and  the  period  was  one 
when  the  national  revenue  was  strained  to  the  utmost. 
Owen  thought  truly  enough,  that  the  amount  of  the 
national  revenue  depends  mainly  on  the  number  of  the 
population,  and  their  strength,  industry,  and  capacity 
(supposing  land  and  capital  to  remain  unchanged): 
and  that  any  tax,  or  any  law,  which  deteriorates  the 
character  of  the  population,  will  certainly  leesen  their 
industry,  and  reduce  the  national  revenue.  But  this- 
is  true  only  in  the  long  ran :  and  there  are  periods  in 
the  history  of  a  nation,  when  some  future  advantage 
must  be  sacrificed  to  present  necessities.  The  close  of 
the  war  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  of  a  war  carried  on 
against  the  greatest  genius  of  modem  times,  command- 
ing the  resources  of  a  large  part  of  Europe,  wafr 
eminently  such  a  period.     It  was  reserved  for  more- 
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liafe7<m  dajs^  a  dosoi  years  later^  to  abandon  for  ever 
that  aathorised  gamblings  whicli  for  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  had  disgraced  the  state. 

Owen  next  attacked  the  poor  laws;  and  in  doing 
this  he  merdy  echoed  the  cry  of  Arthur  Young,  of 
Malthus,  of  the  French  economists,  and  of  a  hundred 
others.  At  first  he  only  says  that  those  laws  require 
revisal;  a  proposition  few  would  dispute.  The  long 
wars  witii  Napoleon  had  led  to  great  abuses  in  adminis- 
tration.  Before  1793,  the  expenditure  on  paridi  relief' 
was  not  ontsrageously  lai^ :  and  the  administration  had 
been  so  far  firom  errii^  on  the  side  of  compassion,  that 
a  system  of  farming  the  workhouses  had  been  generally 
introduced ;  and  it  requires  no  elaborate  proof  to  con* 
vince  us,  that  a  governor  who  boarded  the  paupers  at 
so  much  a  head,  would  be  very  unlikely  to  coddle  hta 
peevish  guests.  But  the  ccnnmencement  of  the  great 
war,  developed  a  new  feature  in  our  history.  During 
all  previous  European  wars,  Grreat  Britain  had  habitu- 
ally exported  grain  to  the  Continent;  and  then,  the 
breaking  out  of  hostilities  had  thrown  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  k'ansporting  the  grain,  and  had  thus  caused 
such  a  plenty  at  home  as  easily  furnished  any  demand 
for  our  army  and  navy.  But  about  the  date  of  the 
revolt  of  the  American  colonies,  our  manufactures  had 
increased  so  much,  that  we  not  only  consumed  wil  our 
own  corn,  but  became  dependent  on  ai  foreign  supply. 
And  when  the  French  revolutionary  wiff  broke  out,  the 
immense  rid^  and  expense  of  bringing  com  from  abroad, 
added  to  its  high  price  there,  reduced  us  to  a  condition 
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of  dearthj  or  something  like  famine.*  To  keep  the 
labourers  from  destitution,  a  large  increase  of  wages 
would  have  been  required.  But  the  farmers,  as  it 
appears  from  Arthur  Young's  Annals^  dreaded  to  give 
this  rise,  because  they  thought  that  the  high  rate  would 
become  traditional  and  permanent ;  and  they  much 
preferred  that  the  wants  of  the  labourers  should  be 
^supplied  from  the  poor-rate:  a  most  unfair  arrange- 
ment to  many  rate-payers,  and  a  disastrous  one  to  the 
labourers.  A  revisal  of  the  laws  was  therefore,  as 
Owen  says,  much  needed.  But  when  he  adds  that  by 
these  laws,  the  industrious,  temperate,  and  compara- 
tively virtuous,  are  compelled  to  support  the  ignorant, 
the  idle,  and  the  vicious ;  and  that  greater  encourage- 
ment is  held  out  to  idleness  and  extravagance,  than  to 
industry  and  frugality;  he  indulges  in  some  extravar 
gance  of  declamation,  and  represents  only  one  side  of 
the  question.  He  forgets  the  claims  of  the  numerous 
<jass  of  sick,  of  widows,  and  of  orphans. 

These  denunciations  of  drunkenness,  of  state  lotteries, 
and  of  poor-laws,  would  pass  current  among  his  minis- 
terial friends;  but  not  so  his  next:  that  of  religious 


*  Erelyn  says,  early  in  1703,  in  the  heat  of  the  war  of  the  soo- 
session,  **  Ck)ni  and  provisions  so  cheap  that  the  farmers  are  nnaUe 
to  paj  their  rents."  But  in  April  to  May,  1859,  the  mere  declaration 
of  war  hetween  France  and  Austria,  caused  the  quartern  loaf  to  rise 
£rom  Aid,  to  6}(2.:  an  increase  of  price  which  indicates  something 
like  a  rise  of  20f.  a  quarter  in  wheat.  CJonsult  also,  A.  Smith,  A. 
Young,  or  Maculloch,  for  the  comparative  prices  in  1735  to  1745;  and 
in  1750  to  1765:  the  former  period  including  the  years  of  the  Spanish 
war ;  the  latter  that  of  the  seven  years*  war :  and  neither  of  them 
•ezhihiting  any  trace  of  what  we  now  call  war  prices. 
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tests.  He  is  moderate  enough  not  to  wish  to  overthrow 
the  Churchy  because  he  thinks  it  might  be  made  a  use- 
ful instrument  of  reform.  He  would  however,  ^*  with- 
draw" from  it  certain  tenets  (he  does  not  specify  what) 
^'  which  constitute  its  weakness  and  create  its  danger.'* 
He  would  also  *'  withdraw  all  declarations  of  belief  in 
which  all  persons  cannot  conscientiouslj  join : "  and  he 
asserts  that  this  course  would  give  stability  to  Church 
and  State,  and  would  put  an  end  to  ^^  all  the  theological 
difiS^rences  which  now  confound  the  intellects  of  men 
and  disseminate  imiversal  discord."  I  fear  that  Owen's 
episcopal  friends  would  look  askance  at  this  very  latitu- 
dinarian  declaration. 

Among  the  measures  he  recommends,  4M^f  comrse, 
some  for  promoting  education.  He  insists  on  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  fact,  that  the  British  Government  had  no 
national  system,  but  allowed  the  minds  of  its  subjects  to 
be  formed  at  random.  He  urged  that  there  should  be 
a  department  of  the  ministry,  specially  devoted  to  the 
purpose  of  syBtematic  instruction.  He  also  saw  clearly 
that  litde  could  be  done  without  a  provision  of  skilfiil 
teachers;  and  he  advised  the  formation  of  training 
schools.  Would  that  this  had  been  done  in  the  last  ge- 
neration instead  of  the  present:  for  now  we  should  be 
reaping  the  full  advantage  of  it 

His  opinions  as  to  Aimishing  employment  for  those  ( 
who  want  it,  appeared  extravagant  then,  and  would  not 
meet  with  much  better  acceptance  now.     His  first  plan^ 
that  of  obtaining  statistical  returns  throughout  every 
section  of  the  kingdom,  of  the  respective  wages  paid^  of 
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the  number  of  labourers,  with  their  occupations,  and  odT 
the  proportion  out  of  employ,  has  been  since  adopted 
to  a  great  extent,  by  means  of  the  decennial  census, 
with  some  late  additions  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  But 
Owen's  views  extended  much  beyond  the  mere  supply 
of  information  to  tlie  public :  he  would  have  had  the 
Government  itself  undertake  to  furnish  occupation  to 
the  unemployed,  by  setting  them  to  work  on  roads, 
canals,  harbours,  and  even  ship-building.  We  have 
seen  two  great  attempts  in  this  direction,  during  the 
last  dozen  years :  the  first  in  Ireland  during  the  famine; 
the  second  in  France  after  the  revolution  of  '48 :  tiie 
results  were  not  encouraging.  In  times  of  commerciiJ 
distress,  when  the  workhouse  test  must  be  superseded, 
hard  labour,  such  as  stone-breaking,  is  a  useiul  substi-* 
tute;  but  no  means  have  yet  been  devised,  by  which 
results  of  any  great  money  value  are  obtained.  The 
work  is  done  unwillingly,  lazily,  sulkily.  And  what  is 
effected  very  imperfectly  now  by  a  local  board  of  guar- 
dians,  whose  own  pockets  are  interested,  is  not  likely 
to  be  accomplished  satisfiu^torily  by  the  salturied  agents 
of  a  Government 

Owen  concludes  his  fourth  and  last  essay,  by  dimly 
indicating  the  possession  of  a  philosophy  which  would 
regenerate  society,  if  men's  minds  were  prepared  to  re- 
ceive it.  With  a  Pythagorean  reticence,  he  reserves  to 
himself  and  his  initiated,  an  esoteric  doctrine  of  which 
tha  world  is  unworthy.  The  exoteric  doctrine  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  proposed  measures  I  have  mentioned; 
which  however,  ^are  cmly«a  compromise  with  the  errors 
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of  the  present  systems.**  The  Interior  and  sacred  doc- 
trine cannot  at  present  be  revealed  with  safety.  But 
*'  as  soon  as  the  public  mind  shall  be  sufficiently  pre- 
pared to  receive  it^  the  practical  detail  of  this  systeiki 
shall  be  fully  developed.**  It  would  have  been  happy 
for  the  enthusiastic  author  of  these  supposed  novelties, 
if  the  period  of  revelation  had  never  arrived.  He  would 
then  have  escaped  the  public  odium  which  crushed  all 
the  persevering  efforts  of  the  latter  half  of  his  long  life* 
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CHAPTER  Vin. 

Kew  Lanark:  In&nt  Schools — ^Elder  Schooli — Means  of  Hying — 
Begolaritjr  of  the  System — Statistics — Happiness—Celehrity — 
Jaoobi—Esterhazy— Nicholas— Makes  an  Offer — Particulars  of  it 
— ^Bemarks  upon — Other  Visitors — ^New  Difficulties.     ^ 

As  soon  as  Owen  had  arranged  his  partnership  with 
Jeremy  Bentham^  Walker,  Allen,  and  their  associates, 
and  found  himself  the  uncontrolled  head  of  New  Lanark, 
he  went  earnestly  to  work  to  carry  out  the  further  im- 
provements he  had  devised.  He  was  able  now  to  com- 
plete the  institution,  designed  in  1809,  for  the  formation 
of  the  character  of  the  children.  The  infants  even, 
were  admitted  as  soon  as  they  could  walk,  with  the 
hope  of  teaching  them  something  by  signs  and  familiar 
conversation.  The  parents  soon  overcame  their  first 
,  prejudices;  and  willingly  paid  the  school  fee  of  three 
^  shillings  a  year.  The  average  expense  of  the  pupils  of 
all  ages,  was  about  2L  a  year.  The  children,  Owen 
says,  were  trained  and  educated  without  punishment  or 
any  fear  of  it ;  and  were,  while  in  school,  by  far  the 
happiest  human  beings  he  had  ever  seen.  Besides  in- 
struction by  objects,  models,  and  paintings,  dancing  and 
singing  were  taught  daily  to  all  the  pupils  of  two  years 
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old  and  upwards:  but  these  profane  accomplishments 
afterwards  alarmed  the  sectarian  zeal  of  William  Allen. 

There  were  other  schools  for  elder  children  imder 
twelve  years,  that  being  the  age  under  which  no  one  • 
was  admitted  to  worL  The  pupils  were  taken  in  pre- 
ference to  other  children,  not  only  as  spinners,  but  as 
carpenters,  turners,  and  engineers :  the  outlay  in  re- 
pairs alone,  being  at  that  time  8,000/.  a  year.  These 
elder  children  were  taught  not  only  the  ordinary 
branches  of  instruction,  but  singing  and  dancing  as  the  * 
in&nts  were ;  and  besides  these  things,  were  regularly 
trained  in  military  evolutions. 

The  arrangements  were  now  completed  for  supplying 
all  the  necessaries  of  life  at  cost  prices,  on  cash  terms 
instead  of  credit.  Some  of  the  larger  families,  with  all 
the  members  working,  could  earn  2L  a  week ;  and  it 
was  estimated  that  the  saving  they  effected  by  the 
new  shops,  was  10«.  a  week :  no  improbable  sum,  when 
we  remember  the  excessive  improvidence  of  buying 
habitually  on  credit 

All  the  houses  in  the  village,  with  a  hundred  and 
fifty  acres  of  land  around,  as  well  as  the  mills  and 
works,  belonged  to  the  partnership ;  and  this  gave  an 
opportunity  for  perfection  of  administration,  such  as 
cannot  be  effected  in  a  large  town.  Owen  tells  us,  that 
Mr.  Hase,  a  competent  judge,  as  having  been  many 
years  cashier  of  the  Bank  of  England,  besides  having 
been  deeply  concerned  in  its  reorganization,  paid  him  a 
high  compliment  on  the  clockwork  regularity  of  his 
machine;-  desiring  to  know,  afl^er  repeated  inspection. 
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how  many  generations  it  had  taken  to  attain  such  ao- 
xsoracj.  Owen's  exp^ience  as  a  manager,  and  his 
assiduity  at  Mr.  Drinkwater's  factory,  where  he  regu- 
larly began  with  the  woricpeople  in  the  morning,  and 
locked  the  gates  at  night,  must  hare  given  him  a  com- 
mand over* the  forces  under  his  control,  such  as  one 
originally  a  principal  could  scarcely  attain. 

The  population  seems  to  have  reached  2,500.  It  is 
•casually  mentioned  in  a  pamphlet*  written  in  1854,  that 
in  the  year  1816  the  profits  were  about  15>000Z.:  and 
from  the  context  I  conclude  that  this  was  besides  5  per 
•cent  interest  on  capital. 

I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  assertion  of  Owen,  in  a 
letter  to  William  Allen,t  that  at  New  Lanark^  "the 
comfort,  the  morals,  and  the  happiness  of  the  people. 
Jar,  very  far  indeed,  exceed  those  of  any  other  cotton 
manufacturing  establishment  in  the  kingdom— ^I  might 
with  safety  say  in  the  world."  And  the  picture  which 
is  given  of  the  school-children,  has  a  geniafity  aad 
heartiness  about  it,  which  at  any  rate  illustrate  the 
goodness  of  heart  of  the  painter.  ^^  Being  always 
treated  with  kindness  and  confidence,  and  altogether 
without  fear,  even  of  a  harsh  word  &om  any  of  Uieir 
niunerous  teachers,  they  exhibited  an  unaffected  grace 
and  natural  politeness,  which  surprised  and  fiisdbated 
strangers ;  and  which  iksm  character  and  anuiuct  were 
to  most  of  them  so  unaccountable,  that  they  kn^r  not 
how  to  express  themselves,  or  how  to  hide  their  wonder 
and  amazemoit 

«  NtwExitUnce,  App. ill  f  VM,  App. li. 
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''These  children  standing  up^  seyenty  conples  at  a 
time,  in  the  dancing-room,  and  often  surrounded  with 
many  strangers,  would  with  the  utmost  ease  and  natural 
grace  go  through  all  the  dances  of  Europe,  with  so  little 
direction  from  their  master,  that  the  strangers  would  be 
unconscious  that  there  was  a  dancing-ihaster  in  the 
room. 

''  In  their  singing  lessons,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
would  sing  at  the  same  time — ^their  voices  being  trained 
to  harmonize ;  and  it  was  delightftd  to  hear  them  sing 
the  old  popular  Scotch  songs;  which  were  great  &« 
vourites  with  most  strangers,  from  the  unaffected 
simplicity  and  hearty  feeling  with  which  these  songs 
were  sung  by  the  children,  whose  natures  had  been 
naturally  and  rationally  cultivated." 

The  expense  and  labour  which  Owen  had  bestowed 
on  the  circulation  of  his  pamphlets,  the  patronage  which 
he  had  woA  firom  the  ministry ;  together,  as  I  suppose, 
with  the  pl)ximity  of  New  Lanark  to  the  fidls  of  the 
Clyde,  and  the  practice  of  travelling  into  Scotland  which 
Scott's  poems  are  said  to  have  caused;  led  to  a  constant 
succession  of  visitors  at  the  mills.  Owen  himself  had 
become  quite  a  celebrity;  and  during  his  frequent  stays 
in  London  was  visited  by  many  persons  of  distinction. 

Among  these  were  several  foreign  ambassadors ;  and 
special  mention  is  made  of  Baron  Jacoln,  the  Prussian 
ambassador,  through  whom  the  four  essays  had  been 
sent  to  his  royal  master.  Jacobi  himself  professed  great 
approbation  of  Owen's  views.  The  King  of  Prussia 
also,  esteemed  them  so  highly,  that  he  wrote  with  his 
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own  hand  a  letter  of  thanks;  and  added  that  he  had 
glyen  instrnctioiis  to  his  minist^  of  the  interior,  to 
carry  ont  the  system  of  education  recommended,  as  far 
as  dronmstanees  would  permit  This,  says  Owct,  was 
the  origin  of  the  cdebrated  system  of  Prosaan  national 
•dacation,  which  to  this  day  is  carried  on. 

Prince  Esterhazy,  the  Austrian  ambassador,  was  in* 
troduced  by  Jacobi  on  another  occasion.  Owen,  not 
catching  the  name  meniacmed,  and  regarding  his  guest 
merely  as  a  foreigner  of  distinction,  had,  for  that  rea- 
son, the  freer  and  more  interesting  conversation  with 
him.  The  misapprehension  must  have  made  an  impres* 
aion  on  him,  as  he  mentions  it  forty  years  afterwards  : 
though  it  is  notorious  that  incidents  plant  tibemselves 
in  our  memory,  not  according  to  the  importance  we 
attach  to  them,  but  in  consequence  of  some  casual  cir- 
cumstance, or  state  of  mind,  that  we  cannot  afterwards 
account  tor.  No  doubt  Owen  behaved  with  due  polite- 
ness, for  at  no  period  of  his  life  was  he  troubled  with 
envy  of  rank  and  outward  greatness,  or  actuated  by  a 
hatred  of  the  powers  that  be.  '  Esterhazy  appeared 
struck  with  a  reply  he  received.  When  he  asked  what 
was  proposed  by  the  New  Views,  Owen  said:  **Ta 
"^  make  fiill-fiirmed  men  and  women,- physically  and  men- 
tally, who  would  always  think  and  act  consistently  and 
rationally."  Notwithstanding  the  absence  of  formality  in 
the  reception,  the  Prince  was  well  pleased ;  and  showed 
in  after  years  that  he  was  so,  by  rendering  Owen  valu- 
able services. 

One  of  the  most  distmguished  of  the  visitors  at  New 
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Lanark,  was  the  late  Czar^  then  the  Orand  Duke 
NicholaB ;  who  came  attended  hj  a  snite,  indnding 
Sir  Alexander  Orighton,  his  confidential  phTsieiaiL 
The  whole  party  remained  at  Owen's  hoose  a  couple 
of  dajrs;  and  Nicholas  repaid  the  dyilities  he  n^ 
ceiyed,  hj  the  flattering  notice  he  took  of  his  hosf s  two 
joupger  sons^  whom  he  insisted  on  hayii^  constantly 
as  his  companions.  Owen  had  not  to  make  any  com* 
jdaints  such  as  those  which  were  wrong  from  the  re** 
fined  Evelyn,  when  Peter  the  Great  occupied  Sayes 
Conrt  at  Deptford.  Braxfield  and  its  grounds  snfTered 
no  pollution  or  dilapidation  from  the  polished  Russians. 
A  hundred  years  had  revolutionized  the  Court  of  Mus- 
covy:  railroads  and  the  preseiit  Alexander's  noble  but 
perilous  efforts  to  emandpate  the  serfs,  may  in  another 
century  issue  in  as  great  an  improvement  of  the  people 
at  large. 

Nicholas  must  have  been  favourably  impressed  with 
what  he  saw ;  for  before  he  left  New  Lanark  he  made 
an  attempt  to  induce  Owen  to  follow  him  to  Russia* 
The  offer  as  reported,  savours  of  romanca  Alexander 
was  then  the  Czar  and  likely  to  continue  such:  the 
resources  at  the  command  of  Nicholas  must  therefere 
have  been  limited :  the  fimds  of  the  Russian  empire 
had  be^n  severely  taxed  by  the  Napoleon  wars.  Yet 
Nicholas  is  represented  as  proposing  a  scheme,  which 
would  have  required  at  least  twenty  millions  sterling  to 
carry  out 

At  this  period,  the  long  war,  followed  by  the  changes 
resulting  from  the  peace,  had  caused  fearfrd  distress 
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jn  Great  Britain.  The  doctrine  of  Malihus  had  got 
possession  of  men's  minds :  and  the  destitution  and  dis- 
order which  had  been  the  natural  consequences  of  the 
alternation  of  war  and  peace^  were  attributed  to  over- 
population and  deficiency  of  fixxL  Nicholas,  with  these 
ideas  in  his  mindi  asked  his  host  what  was  to  be  done 
with  his  two  sons;  and  hearing  that  thej  were  to.  be 
brought]  up  as  cotton-manufacturers,  he  offered  to  take 
them  under  his  protection.  He  also  made  this  princely 
proposal :  that  Owen  himself  should  emigrate  to  Russia, 
and  bring  two  millions  of  the  surplus  British  population 
with  him.  The  offer  was  respectfully  declined.  One 
cannot  help  regretting  this  refusal.  Owen  now  touched 
upon  the  zenith  of  his  greatness:  he  had  almost  reached 
liiat  point  of  time  after  which  he  met  with  insuperable 
obstacles  to  his  schemes,  and  with  a  series  of  almost 
tmmixed  disappointments.  But  in  Russia  he  might 
have  been  eminently  useful.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
paternal  government  of  that  country,  at  all  abhorrent  to 
his  political  notions:  for,  as  I  have  before  remarked, 
he  was  no  partisan  of  the  radical,  or  democratic,  move- 
ment The  sincere  desire  both  of  Alexander,  and  of 
his  brother  Nicholas,  to  improve  the  condition  of  their 
subjects,  would  have  tolerably  well  satisfied  his  con- 
ception of  the  duties  of  princes:  and  the  genial  and 
sociable  tempers  of  the  peasants,  accustomed  to  the 
harsh  superintendence  of  German  agents,  would  have 
wdcomed  the  benevolent  treatment  of  the  English  phi- 
lanthropist Owen,  not  many  years  later,  went  to  the 
west  instead  of  the  east ;  and  found  among  the  back- 
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woodsmen^  a  race  far  more  intractable  than  the  trainecl 
bondsmen  of  Mnscovj. 

Besides  the  yisitors  I  have  mentioned^  Ovrea  had 
manj  others;  and  I  find  the  following  in  a  list  of 
them.*  Lord  Stowell^  Sir  Samnel  Romillj^  Joseph 
Hnme,  Dr.  Bowring,  Henry  Brougham,  Yansittart^ 
Canning,  Cobbett,  Wilberforce,  Godwin,  Carlile,  Glark-f 
son,  Zachar J  Macanlaj  (father  of  Lord  Macanlaj)^  the 
first  Sir  R.  Peel,  Malthns,  James  Mill,  Sonihey,  Ri-* 
eardo>  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Colonel  Torrens,  Francis 
Place,  Edward  Baines.  The  author  of  this  list,  a 
devoted  follower,  has  arranged  it  after  a  fashion  of  his 
own;  and  does  not  say  absolutely,  that  every  one  of 
these  was  a  visitor.  I  mention  this  qualification  merely 
for  accuracy,  and  not  because  I  doubt  that  Owen  was  in 
communication  with  the  rank  and  the  real  greatness  of 
the  nation.  I  should  add  that  the  Dukes  of  York  and 
of  Sussex  had  some  intercourse  with  him,  and  that  the 
Duke  of  Kent,  until  he  died,  exhibited  an  earnest  in-* 
terest  in  his  proceedings.  On  the  whole,  it  is  statedf 
that  during  ten  years.  New  Lanark  received  two  thou-* 
sand  visitors  each  year. 

Owen  however,  even  at  this  time,  was  not  without  hia 
difficulties,  caused  by  the  antagonism  of  his  notions  to 
those  of  some  of  his  partners.  The  children,  as  we 
have  seen,  were  admitted  into  the  schools  as  soon  as 
they  could  walk.  At  two  years  old  they  began  to  learn 
to  dance :  at  four  years  old  they  practised  singing ;  and 
at  a  suitable  age,  both  boys  and  girls  were  regularly 
*  HolToake:  Lati Dojft,  4.  f  Autobiog.  114» 
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drilled,  and  went  ihrongh  ikeir  militaij  exerciaes  in 
divisions  led  bj  yonng  drummers  and  fifers.  Now 
three  of  the  partners  were  Quakers ;  and  one  of  these, 
William  Allen,  was  an  actire,  managing  person,  who 
had  engrafted  a  Puritan  asceticism  on  the  original  tenets 
of  G^rge  Fox.  It  maj  be  conceived  that  he  looked 
Bospiciously  at  the  worldly  amusements  of  dancing  and 
singing,  and  with  something  of  horror  at  the  needless 
training  of  the  pupils  for  warlike  purposes.  However, 
fixr  several  years  no  schism  broke  out:  and  so  far  was 
Alkn  ieom  intermeddling,  that  he,  and  his  estimable 
>  partner  Foster,  were  oflben  to  be  seen,  during  dbeir  visits 
to  New  Lanark,  looking  placidly  on  while  the  children 
were  going  through  their  pro&ne  lessons.  Tet  ^  storm. 
^  dowly  gathering. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Enlarged  Anpirationf— Owen's  Doctrine:  partly  oorrect— Beal  Fbd- 
tion— Exaggerated  Estimaite— Ewtiralar  Srror— Own's  BMi  ef 
]Mlnd— The  World's  Obstinacj— First  Example :  Glasgow  Ifeeting. 

Ovui's  career  had  been  hitherto  mngnlariy  prosperous. 
As  a  childi  as  a  boy^  as  a  yontfafbl  manager^  as  a  mastar 
mannfiictarer,  as  a  social  innoyator^  as  the  head  of  a 
Tast  philanthropic  establishment^  he  had  met  with  ob- 
stacles jnst  great  enough  to  task  his  energies  and 
fitimnlate  his  ingennit75  but  not  ^uch  as  to  cause  fidluie 
or  hesitation.  He  had  earned  wealthy  position^  renown: 
besides  that  satisfiu^tion  which  attends  success ;  and,  I 
doubt  not)  ibe  agreeable  consciousness  of  being  a 
bene&ctor  of  his  rac&  It  was  natural^  and  abnost 
ineTitable,  that  he  should  desire  to  extend  his  opei»- 
tions  over  a  wider  field :  and  to  ibis  course,  his  actiTity^ 
his  ambition,  and  his  beneyolence,  alike  pointed.  He 
had  reformed  a  Tillage  which  he  had  found  sunk  in 
want,  immorality,  and  misery :  had  at  first  raised  h 
to  comparative  prosperity  and  moral  excellence,  and 
wia  now  (at  a  great  pecuniary  sacrifice  it  is  true),  in  a 
fiEur  way  to  restore  the  golden  age  on  the  FaUs  of  the 
Qyde.  Why  should  he  not  do  for  the  world  at  large, 
what  he  had  actually  accomplished  in  a  remote  comer  f 
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Why  should  he  not  inaugarate  the  reign  of  uniyerBal 
peace  and  prosperity? 

According  to  the  notions  which  Owen  entertiuned, 
these  aspirations  were  legitimate  and  not  nnreasonahle. 
He  conceived  that  he  had  discovered  a  vital  truth  which 
before  his  time  had  been  hidden  from  the  world :  he 
imagined  that  in  demonstrating^  as  he  conceived  himself 
to  have  demonstrated^  that  men  are  the  creatures  of  dr- 
cnmstances,  and  that  their  characters  are  formed  for  them 
and  are  not  formed  by  themselves^  he  had  put  into  the 
hands  of  governments^  the  means  of  removing  at  once 
and  for  ever^  the  improvidence,  the  immorality,  and  the 
destitution  of  their  subjects.  Now  I  will  not  stay  here* 
to  combat  Owen's  exaggeration,  in  saying  that  a  man 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  formation  of  his  own  charac-^ 
ter,  though  the  error  seems  to  me  a  very  pernicious  one*^ 
I  waive  for  the  present,  my  right  of  battle  on  this  field,, 
because  for  the  purpose  immediately  in  hand,  it  appears- 
to  me  unimportant  We  are  now  concerned,  not  with 
individuals  but  with  classes :  and  however  dangerous  I 
may  feel  it,  to  say  to  any  one  person,  ^^  circumstances 
have  made  you  what  you  are,  and  you  are  not  respon- 
sible for  your  character  or  for  your  actions/*  I  willingly 
concede  that,  comparing  a  class  of  persons  of  one  place 
and  time,  with  a  class  of  persons  of  another  place  and 
time,  the  difference  between  these  classes  is  mainly  the- 
resnlt  of  external  circumstances,  for  which  the  persons, 
themselves  are  not  accountable. 

Owen,  of  course,  ran  into  a  palpable  error,  when  he 
assumed  to  himself  the  merit  of  originating  this  truth,  as  to- 
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the  influence  of  circninBtances  on  the  characters  of  classes 
of  men.  If  hQ  had  been  at  all  acquainted  with  the  ordi<» 
nary  history  of  philosophy,  it  would  never  have  entered 
his  head  to  set  up  such  a  claim  for  himself.  What  he 
would  have  said,  and  said  truly,  was,  that  he  had 
brought  this  truth  into  bold  relief;  that  he  had  pressed 
it  on  the  attention  of  mankind,  and  especially  of  the 
influential  classes ;  that  he  had  fairly  drawn  from  it  the 

I  inference  of  the  overwhelming  importance  of  educaticm, 

^  taken  in  the  widest  sense;  and  that  he  had  himself 

patiently  and  laboriously  striven  to  enforce  both  the 
truth  and  the  inference  deduced  from  it,  within  the 
sphere  of  his  own  influence. 

But  this  would  have  appeared  to  him  a  miserably 
tame  and  cold  acccount  of  his  exploits.  Moving,  as  he 
did,  until  middle  life,  in  a  rather  narrow  circle,  gene- 
rally among  persons  of  moderate  cultivation,  himself  £ur 
better  acquainted  with  science  than  with  philosophy,  his 
mind  inflamed  by  familiarity  with  the  wcmderfrd  recent 
tdumphs  of  mechanical  art,  and  more  accustomed  to 
command  subordinates  than  to  strive  with  his  equals^ 
he  had  contracted  a  confirmed  habit  of  exaggerated 
self-reliance,  and  an  excessively  high  estimate  of  his 
own  powers.  He  fancied  himself  in  possession  of  thd 
lever  (not  without  the  frdcrum)  which  should  move 
the  world:  he  had  the  elixir  which  should  cure  all  the 
physical^  and  all  the  moral  ills  of  his  feUow-mem    "Sa 

I  was  doomed  to  disappointment 

[  Besides  the  general  mental  inflation  by  which  Owen 

was  misled^  there  was  a  distinct  error  in  his  reasonii^ 
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on  his  &yoiirite  topic.  He  had  said  to  himself » I  hare 
discovered  a  new  and  grand  troth  by  which  the  world 
may  be  regenerated:  I  will  seek  an  opportonify  of  veri«> 
fying  it  by  applying  it  to  practice.  Men  are  creatures 
of  circumstances:  that  is  my  truth.  If  I  can  get  the 
uncontrolled  management  of  a  body  of  men^  I  will 
•change  their  circumstances,  and  their  character  will  be 
seen  to  change :  that  shall  be  my  verification.  The 
•entire  reasoning  was  unsound.  The  assertion  that 
bodies  of  men  are  greatly  influ^iced  by  drcnmstaacesy 
was  nothing  new;  and  no  one  could  have  been  found  to 
dispute  the  proposition,  that  if  Owen  would  devole 
himself  to  the  physical  and  moral  improvem^it  of  his 
village,  highly  valuable  results  would  follow.  The  ex- 
periment at  Kew  Lanark  was  noble  in  conception  and 
U^y  valuable  in  execution :  but  regarded  as  a  ved* 
fication  of  a  new  doctrine  it  appears  to  me  as  simply 
valueless.    V^  ^' 

We  can  conceive  then,  what  was  Ow^s  state  of 
mind^  after  he  had  formed  his  benevolent  partnership, 
and  while  he  was  labouring  to  carry  out  his  philan* 
thropic  schemes.  He  was  become  an  enthusiast,  ready 
to  make  any  sacrifice,  if  only  he  mi^t  attain  his  Utopia. 
I  will  quote  his  own  words.  '^By  my  own  experience 
and  reflection,  I  had  ascertained  that  human  nature 
is  radically  good,  aikl  is  capable  of  being  trained, 
educated,  and  placed  firom  birth  in  such  a  manner,  that 
all  ultimately  (that  is  as  soon  as  the  gross  errors  and 
oormptions  of  the  pree^it  fidse  and  wicked  system  are 
overcome  and  destroyed),  must  become  united,  good. 
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wiae^  healthy^  and  happj.  And  I  fislt  that  to  attain 
this  glorious  result^  the  Bacrifice  of  the  character^  for- 
tone,  and  life  of  an  individual,  was  not  deserving  a 
moment's  consideration.  And  mj  decision  was  made: 
to  overcome  all  opposition^  and  to  succeed  ortodieinihe 


To  a  man  in  this  exalted  state  of  mind,  the  ordinary^ 
course  of  events  appears  tedious  and  intolerably  slow.  \ 
Owen   had  formerly  been   remarkable  for  his  habit 
of  looking  forward,  for  his  care  in  breaking  up  his 
gronnd  and  sowing  his  seed,  and  for  his  patiaice  in 
watching  and  tending  his  moral  harvest     But  now  he 
was  restless,  and  wanted  to  reap  his  crop  in  spring- 
tide.   He  allowed  himself  to  fancy  ^^that  the  simple, 
plain,  honest  enunciation  of  the  truth,"  would  secure 
the  co-operation  of  the  world ;  and  that  the  reformation 
he  proposed  would  not  be  a  di£Scult  tasL    He  chose 
to  foiget  the  obstacles  and  the  prejudices  which  in  hif  i 
own  experiment  he  had  had  to  overcome;   and  he  ! 
strangely  assumed  that  ten  millions  of  people  would  be 
more  easily  managed,  than  two  thousand  had  be^L 
He  found  however,  that  the  long-formed  habits,  the  V 
inveterate  prejudices,  and  what  he  r^arded  as  the 
engrained  superstitions,  of  mankind,  were  not  easily 
eradicated.     He  took  to  complaining  of  the  obstinacy  of 
the  world. 

The  first  proof  he  met  with  of  his  own  impotency 
in  opposing  the  prepossessions  of  men,  was  in  1815,  not 
very  long  after  the  formation  of  his  last  partnership. 
On  his  own  responsibility  he  had  'convened  at  Glasgow 
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a  meeting  of  the  Scotch  manufacturers^  for  two  piir>- 
poses.  The  first  of  these  was  to  petition  Lord  Liver* 
pool's  ministry  to  remit  the  heavy  duly  then  levied 
on  imported  cotton.  The  meeting  was  numerously 
attended  by  the  Glasgow  manufacturers,  and  the  Lord 
Provost  presided :  the  petition  for  a  remission  of  the 
duty  was  proposed  and  was  carried  by  acclamation. 
Unless  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  been 
present,  who  should  say  a  word  against  it?  But  the 
second  proposition  met  with  less  success.  The  former 
had  been  carried  by  acclamation  :  this  with  equal 
unanimity  was  rejected.  The  manufacturers  listened 
to  it  with  disgust :  for  it  consisted  of  a  string  of  reso* 
lutions,  praying  the  Government  to  take  into  their 
consideration  the  condition  ^f  the  people  employed  iii 
ihe  textile  mills,  with  a  view  to  shortening  their  hours 
of  labour.  What  body  of  manufacturers  ever  heard 
I  patiently,  a  proposal  to  bring  the  Government  between 
i  themselves  and  their  people  ?  From  that  day,  Owen, 
,  no  doubt,  was  the  most  unpopular  of  men,  in  manu- 
fiuHxuring  Glasgow.  This  was  the  first  step  in  hia 
downward  career. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Besultf  of  the  Peace:  1816— Meeting  at  City  of  London  Tarem— A 
Committee^  including  Owen — Owen  speaki — Bu  Speech^— Bxoel- 
lenoe  and  Fanlts — Increase  of  Mechanical  Power— More  exact 
Calcnlation — ^Paper  of  Snggestiona-— Presented  to  House  of  Com- 
moni'  Conunittee. 

Ik  the  following  year^  1816,  Owen  made  his  first 
pnblic  appearance  in  London.  The  lifelong  war  was 
at  an  end :  the  fears  of  an  invasion  had  quite  passed 
away :  there  were  no  more  rejoicings  and  illuminations^ 
and  no  more  bloody  tokens  of  victory:  the  French 
prisoners  had  departed :  the  private  mournings  for  the 
deadly  field  of  Waterloo  were  mostly  over :  the  oppres-* 
sive  income-tax  had  been  surrendered.  Men  breathed 
again;  and  prepared  after  the  long  strife^  to  enjoy 
peace  and  prosperity.  The  event  disappointed  their 
hopes :  for  though  they  had  peace,  they  had  not  pros- 
perity. "Bams  and  fiumyards,**  says  Owen,  "were 
full,  and  warehouses  were  weighed  down  with  all 
manner  of  productions,  and  prices  fell  much  below  the 
cost  at  which  the  articles  could  be  produced."  The 
fiumers,  it  is  said,  dismissed  many  of  their  labourers, 
and  manu&ctnrers  either  worked  short  time,  or  stopped 
their  mills.  Masters  and  men,  town  and  country,  were 
^ually  distressed. 
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The  destitution  was  so  great  and  so  general,  -that 
influential  people  became  frightened ;  and  a  great  meet- 
ing was  called  in  London.  It  was  held  in  the  City  of 
London  Tavern;  was  presided  over  by  the  Duke  of 
York;  and  was  attended  by  crowds  of  the  upper 
classes,  and  by  many  prominent  persons.  Owen  was 
present;  and  he  was  entrusted  with  a  commission 
which  surprised  many  people.  At  tins  time  he  was 
on  friendly  terms  with  several  members  of  the  Epis- 
copal bench:  particularly  with  Sutton,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  Burgess,  Bishop  of  St  David's,  Barring- 
ton,  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  Bathurst,  Bishop  of  Nor- 
wich. The  last  of  these  had  invited  him  to  breakfast 
on  the  morning  of  the  meeting,  and  being  unable  to 
attend  at  the  London  Tavern,  sent  through. him  an 
apology  and  a  donation  of  102. 

Many  speeches  were  made,  and  much  perplexity  was 
expressed  as  to  the  cause  of  the  general  distress,  at  a 
time  when  renewed  prosperity  had  been  hoped  for. 
Large  sruns  were  subscribed  for  the  mitigatlcm  of  pres^-^ 
ing  wants.  A  committee  was  also  appointed  with  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  as  chairman,  and  Owen 
found  himself  nominated  a  member.  On  the  day  of 
the  first  meeting  of  the  committee,  Owen  attended  in 
company  witii  the  philanthropic  Mr.  Mortlock  of 
Oxford  Street,  to  whom  at  breakfast-time  he  had  ex- 
plained his  views  as  to  the  existing  distress.  He  went 
to  the  committee,  expecting  a  great  accession  of  wisdom 
from  the  instruction  of  the  distinguished  men  who  were 
there;  but  he  was  much  disappointed,  as  he  h'stened  to 
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Speech  after  speech,  to  find  nothing  but  what  seemed 
to  him  mere  verbiage,  leaving  the  question  at  issue  just 
as  perplexed  as  it  had  been  at  first.  Mr.  Mortlock 
shared  this  unpleasant  surprise,  and  urged  Owen  to 
tell  the  committee  the  substance  of  their  morning 
conyersation. 

Owen  was  conscious  of  his  defects  of  education ;  and 
ibis  fiseling,  together  with  his  want  of  experience^ 
caused  a  dislike  and  ahnost  horror  of  thrusting  him- 
self on  the  attention  of  persons  of  such  distinction  as 
those  who  were  present:  but  Mr.  Mortlock's  impor- 
tmiities  attracted  the  notice  of  the  right  reverend 
chairman,  and  he  called  upon  Owen  to  give  the  come- 
mittee  the  benefit  of  that  experience  and  ability  which 
he  had  exhibited  in  his  essays.  Owen  upon  this  rose ; 
though  with  the  painful  reflection,  that  a  private  break- 
&8t  table  and  a  distinguished  committee  room,  were 
arenas  of  a  very  difierent  character. 

The  speech  which  he  made,  seems  to  me  to  have 
contained  much  sound  sense,  and  certain  truths  with 
which  we  are  now  familiar,  but  to  anticipate  which  did 
great  credit  to  Owen's  sagacity*  The  distress  he 
thought,  was  manifestly  attributable  to  the  extraordi- 
nary changes  which  had  occurred  during  the  long  war, 
with  its  continued  waste,  and  unusual  demand  for 
men  and  commodities.  War  prices  had  arisen,  and 
had  continued  so  long,  that  to  the  actual  generation 
ihey  appeared  natoral,  and  had  become  the  basis  of  all 
estimates.  The  lavish  military  expenditure,  and  the 
defid^icy  of  men  and  materials  to  supply  the  conse- 
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quBDi  demand,  had  given  a  great  stimnlns  to  mecliam* 
cal  invention  and  chemical  discovery;  and  these  had 
superseded  a  vast  amount  of  manual  labour.  '^The 
war  was  a  great  and  most  extravagant  customer  to 
farmers,  manufacturers,  and  other  producers  of  wealth, 
and  manj  during  this  period  became  very  wealthy* 
The  expenditure  of  the  last  year  of  the  war  for  this 
country  alone,  was  one  hundred  and  thirty  millions 
sterling,  or  an  excess  of  eighty  million  pounds  sterling 
over  the  peace  expenditure.  And  on  the  day  on  which 
})eace  was  signed,  this  great  customer  of  the  producers 
died,  and  prices  fell  as  the  demand  diminished,  until  the 
prime  cost  of  the  articles  required  for  war  could  not  be 
obtained." 

All  this  seems  excellently  expressed :  and  though  the 
truths  enunciated  are  obviotis  enough  to  us,  they  did 
not  lie  on  the  surfSsu^e  for  that  generation.  The  causes 
of  the  distress  were,  an  extensive  alteration  in  the 
channels  of  trade  and  a  great  disturbance  of  prices. 
These  evils  were,  in  their  very  nature,  temporary; 
and  in  effect,  a  few  years  saw  them  all  corrected.  The 
problem  therefore,  was,  how  to  help  the  destitute  classes 
over  the  gulf  of  the  transition  state  from  war  to  peace^ 
from  inflated  prices  to  natural  prices.  But  Owen  did 
not  so  read  the  problem  :  he  regarded  the  ill  as  deeper 
and  more  permanent  He  said  that  the  increase  of 
machinery  and  of  chemical  processes,  all  superseding 
labour,  was  continually  lessening  the  demand  for  work- 
people, and  reducing  the  .rate  of  wages:  that  this 
operation  would  continue  and  would  effect  great  changes 
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^hronghout  society.  I  wiQ  not  stop  to  argue  the  qtiet- 
tion  of  the  effacts  of  machiner j.  It  is  now  well  under- 
stood that  the  first  result  of  a  new  inyention  is  in  most 
cases,  to  throw  workpeople  out  of  employment:  but 
that  in  the  long  run  the  quantity  of  labour  employed 
is  not  lessened^  and  that  the  means  of  living  are 
cheapened.  Some  bad  consequences  may  follow  in- 
directly; such  as  the  crowding  people  togethw  in 
towns,  and  the  substitution  of  unskilled  for  skilled 
labourers.  But  it  is  hard  to  believe  in  an  inevitable 
reduction  of  wages,  in  face  of  the  fisict  that  comparing 
the  present  day,  with  the  period  before  steam-engines 
and  spinning  machinery  existed,  labourers  both  in 
town  and  country  obtain  higher  real  wages  now  than 
ihey  did  then  :  that  is,  that  they  enjoy  now  the  greater 
<^ommand  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life. 

One  of  the  committee  was  Mr.  Colquhoun,  a  London 
magistrate,  who  had  lately  published  his  well-known 
JRetourcea  of  the  British  Empire.  He  was  struck  with 
what  he  heard  about  the  increase  of  machinery,  and 
desired  to  have  more  specific  information.  Finding 
Owen  unprepared  as  to  figures,  and  unwilling  to  hazard 
a  guess  on  so  important  a  matter,  he  pressed  and  cross- 
questioned  him  until  he  squeezed  out  a  conjecture,  that 
the  mechanical  and  chemical  powers  at  work  in  1816^ 
must  have  equalled  the  labour  of  all  the  men,  women^ 
and  children  employed ;  or  of  four  to  five  million  pair 
of  hands.  Mr.  Colquhoun  and  other  m^nbers  ex- 
pressed astonishment  and  incredulity:  but  Owen  reite- 
rated his  assertion ;  and  added  that  at  New  Lanark,  the 
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•quantity  of  work  done  by  two  ilioosand  persons,  young 
and  old,  with  the  aid  of  machinery,  was  as  much  as 
was  formerly  accomplished  by  the  whole  labouring 
population  of  Scotland.  The  statement  was  new  and 
startling,  but  quite  within  the  competency  of  Owen,  as 
an  experienced  manu&cturer,  to  make.  When  he  went 
on  to  say  that  this  increase  of  production  was  the  cause 
of  tiie  national  distress,  he  entered  on  a  domain  just  as 
open  to  the  other  members  of  the  committee  as  to  him^ 
8el£  It  must  have  occurred  to  some  of  them  on  calm 
reflection,  that  the  increase  of  mechanical  power  had 
not  been  the  work  of  one  or  two  years,  but  had  gone 
on  steadily  during  the  previous  thirty  or  forty  years : 
whereas  the  distress  at  present  under  consideration  had 
been  felt  only  since  the  peace.  They  might  reasonably 
decline  to  accept  two  causes  for  one  phenomenon ;  and 
might  take  their  stand  on  Owen's  striking  position: 
war,  our  great  customer,  is  dead. 

Owen  was  of  course  desirous  of  verifying  the  remark- 
able estimate  he  had  made,  and  he  happened  to  have 
the  means  at  hand.  At  this  time.  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
Factory  Bill  was  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons :  a  measure,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  really 
originated  at  New  Lanark.  Owen  was  in  daily  at- 
tendance on  this  committee,  and  found  there  the 
means  of  testing  his  conjecture :  for  the  manufacturers 
who  opposed  Sir  R.  Peel,  had  got  together  from 
jevery  comer  of  the  kingdom,  an  account  of  the 
number  of  spindles  at  worL  It  appeared  that  Owen 
had  been  far  indeed  from  an  excessive  estimate.    He 
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liad  conjectured  that  the  mechanical  and  chemical 
powers  employed^  were  equal  to  the  labour  of  five  mil- 
lion persons :  it  turned  out  that  the  mechanical  powers 
used  in  cotton-spinning  alone,  were  in  1816  equal  to 
the  labour  of  sixteen  times  five  million  persons :  and  he 
now  framed  an  estimate,  that  taking  into  account  the 
woollen,  flax,  and  silk  manufactures,  he  ought,  instead 
of  five  millions,  to  have  said  two  hundred  millions. 
When  Mr.  Colquhomi  was  made  acquainted  with  these 
results,  his  astonishment  of  the  former  day,  rose  to  a 
still  higher  pitch ;  and  he  expressed  his  regret  that  he 
had  not  been  acquainted  with  these  facts  when  he  wrote 
his  book.  He  afterwards  stated  them  publicly,  and 
they  passed  into  the  writings  of  other  statists. 

At  the  committee  meeting,  when  Owen  had  made  his 
remarkable  statement,  the  archbishop,  from  the  chair, 
complimented  him  upon  it,  and  asked  whether  any 
remedy  could  be  found.  -  He  replied,  that  in  his  opinion 
for  eyery  artificial  evil  a  remedy  might  be  found :  that 
one  had  suggested  itself  to  his  mind;  but  that  as  he  had 
come  intending  to  be  only  a  listener,  he  had  no  scheme 
prepared.  He  undertook  however,  on  the  unanimous 
request  of  chairman  and  committee,  to  have  a  paper 
ready  for  the  next  meeting.  The  evil  proved  to  be  far 
more  patent  than  the  cure.  What  were  the  exact  con- 
tents of  the  memorandum  which  Owen  presented  to  the 
committee  at  its  next  meeting,  I  do  not  know.  Appa- 
rently, there  was  a  tirade  against  the  late  war,  '^  which 
a  little  common  sense  might  have  prevented:"  some- 
thing about  Bank  of  England  notes  being  made  a  legal 
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tender  :  a  pretty  sharp  attack  upon  the  Whig  political 
economists:  and  of  conrsei  an  epitome  of  the  fionr 
essays,  with  a  sketch  of  New  Lanadc  as  it  had  been  and 
as  it  was.  But  of  anything  like  a  remedy  for  imme- 
diate  application,  or  a  recommendation  of  means  to 
allay  present  discontents,  I  presume  there  was  no  trace : 
for  when  the  document  had  been  read,  perplexity  was 
on  every  face ;  and  after  some  consultation,  the  arch- 
bishop said  that  the  committee  was  not  prepared  to  con- 
sider a  report  ^'so  extensiye  in  its  recommendations, 
so  new  in  principle  and  practice,  and  involving  great 
national  changes."  He  added  that  it  seemed  fit  to  be 
laid  before  Mr.  Sturges  Bourne's  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  then  sitting  upon  the  question  of 
the  Poor  Laws. 

Owen,  in  pursuance  of  this  suggestion,  gave  notice 
through  Mr.  Brougham,  to  Sturges  Bourne's  Com- 
mittee, that  he  had  a  report  to  present;,  and  that  he  was 
willing  to  be  examined  upon  it  A  day  was  appointed: 
Owen  entered  the  room  at  the  hour  fixed,  and  found 
the  forty  members  formally  arranged  in  Iheir  places. 
He  opened  his  papers  and  plans,  and  set  himself  down 
to  endure  a  severe  cross-examination.  But  several 
members  were  engaged  in  an  inaudible  conversati(m; 
probably  about  the  contents  of  Owen's  budget,  which 
were  pretty  well  known  to  them  through  the  ministerial 
members  of  the  archbishop's  committee :  and  after  a 
time  the  chairman  requested  him  to  withdraw,  in  order 
to  allow  a  private  discussion.  In  the  adjoining  room  he 
found  writing  materials,  with  which  he  occupied  himself 
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hour  after  hour,  nntil  the  bell  summoned  the  members 
to  the  House.  Mr.  Brougham  then  came^  and  told  him 
that  the  (juestion  whether  he  should  be  examined  was 
not  jet  decided,  but  that  he  must  attend  the  next 
morning  at  ten  o'clock.  At  that  hour  Owen  was  again 
in  his  place  as  he  had  been  ordered;  again  passed  a 
long  morning  in  companj  with  his  pen  and  paper,  and 
on  the  ringing  of  the  bell,  heard  with  astonishment  that 
the  Committee  had  decided  bj  a  small  majority,  not  to 
examine  him.  To  revenge  himself,  he  published  in 
the  daily  papers  a  fictitious  examination,  such  as  he 
imagined  would  have  taken  place  if  he  had  been  heard. 
We  cannot  be  surprised  to  find  that  he  was  much  in* 
censed  at  the  treatoent  he  had  receiyed :  though  most 
of  us  would  be  fiur  firom  agreeing  with  his  assertion,  that 
if  we  had  a  report  of  the  ddbates  about  admitting  him, 
^<it  would  be  a  valuable  document  to  prove  a  conspiracjT 
ef  the  upper,  against  the  natural  and  legal  rights  of  the 
lower,  classes." 
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CHAPTER  XL 

Infknt  Schools — Becapitnlation— Fkuiiciilars  of  Commeocenieiit — 
Gentle  Treatment — Instruction — The  Experiment  repeated — At 
Westminster  not  successfollj — Cause  of  Failare — Quaker  Adop- 
tion—William Wilderspin— His  aubsequent  Conduct— Was  Owen 
the  Inyentor  ? 

I  HATE  already  stated  shortly^  the  measures  adc^ted 
at  New  Lanark,  for  the  instmction  of  the  young  chQ- 
dren ;  and  I  propose  no V  to  describe  the  managemoit 
more  at  large,  as  well  as  the  circumstances  under  which 
other  persons  followed  the  example  thus  set. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  as  early  as  1809,  Owen 
had  in  contemplation,  arrangements  for  removing  the 
infants  from  the  ill  training  they  received  at  home ;  but 
that  the  considerable  cost  necessary  for  carrying  out  his 
plans,  having  induced  him  to  consult  his  original  part- 
ners, they,  afler  consultation,  presented  him  with  a 
token  of  their  esteem,  and  withdrew  from  the  bumness. 
Then  came  the  Scotch  partnership:  bickerings  and 
hatred :  large  profits :  the  withdrawal  of  Owen  frran 
the  management:  a  purchase  by  auction,  shrewdly 
effected:  and  a  philanthropic  alliance  with  Bentham 
and  others.  Thus  it  was  not  till  the  first  of  January, 
1816,  that  the  *^  Lastitution  for  the  formation  of  charac- 
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ter**  was  opened  at  New  Lanark.  The  children  were 
at  first  taken  at  two  years  old  ;  bat  the  parents^  when 
their  prejudices  were  overcome^  begged  to  send  them  still 
earlier ;  and  ultimatelj^  the  age  was  lowered  to  one  year. 

Owen  himself  at  first,  devoted  much  time  to  the  car* 
rying  out  his  new  plan.  The  minister  of  the  parish 
regarded  the  attempt  as  vain  and  useless :  the  master 
who  had  taught  the  previous  school,  who  was  under  his 
minister's  influence,  looked  with  aversion,  like  an  obsti- 
nate dominie,  on  the  new-iangled  proceedings,  Owen 
unwillingly,  dismissed  him,  and  looked  round  for  a  man 
who  was  patient  with  children  and  of  a  tractable  temper. 
He  found  this  treasure  in  a  poor  hand-weaver  named 
James  Buchanan,  who  appears  to  have  owed  part  of  his 
docility  to  the  discipline  of  a  shrewish  wife.  The  man 
eould  scarcely  read  and  write;  but  his  gentleness  and 
his  love  of  children,  made  up  for  this  defect  A  young 
woman  from  the  miUs,  was  employed  as  a  nurse  for  the 
younger  pupils. 

Owen  himself  tells  us  that  he  had  won  the  hearts 
of  all  the  children  in  New  Lanark,  and  through  the 
children,  the  hearts  of  the  parents :  a  statement  I 
implicitly  believe.  He  was  a  man  of  a  placid  and 
gentle  nature,  whose  true  benevolence  was  never  im- 
pugned even  by  his  bitterest  enemies.  He  had  selected 
two  superintendents  whose  hearts,  as  he  believed,  beat 
in  unison  with  his  own ;  and  kindness  was  the  basis  of 
all  the  instiructions  he  gave  them.  ^'  They  were  on  no 
account  ever  to  beat  any  one  of  the  children,  nor  to 
threaten  them  in  any  manner  in  word  or  action,  nor  to 
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-oae  abusive  terms;  but  were  alwap  to  speak  to  them 
with  a  pleasant  countenance^  and  in  a  kind  manner  and 
tone  of  Toice."  We  are  told  that  these  instractiona 
were  faithfully  observed :  but  if  they  were  so,  I  will 
pronounce  James  Buchanan  and  Molly  Young  to  have 
been^  not  man  and  woman,  but  spirits  from  heaven*  li 
iheir  tempers  were  so  perfect,  their  angelic  natures  can- 
not have  been  susceptible  of  toothache  or  indigestion. 
Another  part  oi  their  duty  was  not  so  importunate; 
they  were  to  tell  the  in&nts  and  young  children  (&om 
(me  to  six  years  old)  that  each  one  was  to  study  to  make 
Us  companions  happy.  A  lofty  room  was  provided  for 
play  in  bad  weather. 

Owen  was  entirely  free  from  the  folly  of  wishing  to 
produce  prodigies  of  knowledge :  his  aim  was  to  train 
ihe  children  to  good  habits,  and  not  to  oram  their  heads 
with  facts ;  and  this  is  tile  more  creditable  to  him,  be-^ 
eanse  the  danger  of  premature  education  was  not  then 
recognized,  and  the  children  of  the  middle  classes  were 
many  of  them  being  forced  into  precodty.  In  managing 
Aese  little  creatures,  under  six  years  old,  amusement 
was  to  be  the  acle  aim,  with  such  instruoticm  as  i^j 
ipontanebusly  chose  to  acquire.  The  ordinary  means 
of  exciting  curiosity  were  resorted  to:  maps,  paintings, 
flowers,  were  hung  on  the  walls ;  and  the  teachers  w^re 
incited  to  leaam  for  themsdves^  that  they  might  be  able 
to  answer  the  qnestioBs  that  were  asked^  No  books 
were  used:  and  Owen  runs  as  usual  into  exaggeration, 
wben  be  expresses  a  doubt,  whether  in  a  rational  state  of 
9ocie^,  children  under  ten  years  old  would  be  taught  to 
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reecL  I  have  mentioned  before,  as  a  cause  of  dissatifl- 
fiietion  <m  the  part  ol  the  Quaker  partners,  that  while 
books  were  excluded,  musicy  dancing,  and  military  ex-* 
ercises,  were  sedulously  taught. 

This  was  certainly,  an  important  experiment  of 
Owen's ;  and  the  success  of  it  seems  to  have  rewarded 
his  efforts.  No  part  of  his  great  establishment  yielded 
him  higher  pleasure,  and  no  part  attracted  more  of  ihe 
attention  of  other  people.  Among  the  frequent  visitora 
at  New  Lanark,  were  Mr.  Brougham  (Lord  Brougham)^, 
Mr.  John  Smith  the  banker  and  MJP.,  and  Mr.  Henry 
Hase  of  the  Bank  of  England.  These  gentlemen  w^re 
so  impressed  with  the  order,  intelligence,  and  happinesi^ 
of  these  young  children,  that  they  were  desirous  of 
adopting  the  system  elsewhere ;  and  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  Mr.  Benjamia 
Smith,  M.P.,  and  perhaps  the  able  James  Mill,  they 
tried  the  experiment 

They  asked  tor  James  Buchanan  as  their  master:  he 
was  sent:  and  Ow^i  thought  that  the  instruction  h» 
had  received  would  enable  him  to  proceed  successfully. 
The  school  ^^^ras  started,  and  it  was  some  time  before 
OwQO  saw  it,  because  he  was  detained  at  home  by  die 
uecessiQr  <^  training  a  new  naaster.  When  he  next 
visited  London,  he  was  disappointed  to  find  that 
Buchanan,  though  a  good  servant,  and  a  docile  pupil^ 
was  quite  unfit  for  the  head  of  a  schod. 

Owen  had  forgotten  that  the  poor  mom  had  a  wife  » 
but  he  was  reminded  of  the  fact  when  he  unexpectedly 
eiktered  the  new  school,  and  to  his  surprise  and  disgust,. 
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found  the  Ytrago  brandishing  a  whip  over  the  children, 
while  the  hueband  cowered  in  a  comer.  Mrs.  Buchanan 
tried  to  hidt^  the  whip,  but  the  countenances  of  the 
children  betrayed  the  harshness  of  the  discipline ;  and  it 
WEB  clear  tliat  the  marrow  of  the  plan  was  wanting,  and 
that  this  school  differed  from  any  ordinary  one,  only  in 
the  childishness  of  the  pupils. 

The  proceedings  at  New  Lanark  were  well  known 
to  the  Society  of  Friends,  through  the  three  members  of 
their  body  wlio  were  partners  there.  The  infant  school 
particularly  attracted  their  attention,  notwithstanding 
the  profane  excrescences  which  disfigured  itt  and  as 
the  public  press  confirmed  the  accounts  privately  given, 
a  resolution  was  come  to  that  the  experiment  should  be 
4ried  in  Spitalfields. 

The  first  and  most  important  step  was  to  find  a  master, 
and  this  was  happily  accomplished.  William  Wilder- 
flpiflj  whom  some  persons  regard  as  the  founder  of 
infant  schools,  was  really  only  their  apostle:  he  did  not 
invent  the  f^ystem,  but  disseminated  the  knowledge  of 
it  He  had  f fluently  visited  James  Buchanan  and  his 
termagant  wife  at  Westminster;  and  the  Quakers  were 
induced  on  this  account  to  make  him  their  new  master 
at  Spitalfields,  Owen  went  to  see  him  at  work ;  told 
him  of  the  gross  faults  in  the  Westminster  school ;  in- 
doctrinated him  into  the  principle  of  ruling  the  infants 
with  kindness  alone;  at  his  request,  visited  him  time 
after  time;  and  found  the  instruction  thankfully  re* 
ceived  and  faithfully  put  into  practice.  He  did  not 
however,  make  any  attempt  to  convert  Wilderspin  to  his 
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peculiar  views  of  society^  or  to  lead  him  to  adopt  any 
practices  which  might  be  disgustful  to  his  patrons* 

When  Wilderspin  became  a  proficient  in  his  voca^ 
tion,  he  published  a  work  calling  the  attention  of  the 
public  to  the  new  experiment  In  his  first  editi(m  he 
fully  acknowledged  the  services  Owen  had  rendered 
Lim,  by  his  advice  and  repeated  instructions.  But  it  is 
stated  that  in  the  later  of  his  many  editions,  he  was  less 
bonest;  a  dereliction  which  Owen  attributes  to  the 
undue  influence  of  men  who  were  righteous  overmuch. 
Doubtless  there  were  men  in  the  last  generation,  and 
worthy  men  in  the  main,  who  shuddered  at  the  very 
name  of  the  benevolent  founder  of  New  Lanark ;  and 
who  were  weak  enough  to  believe  that  in  dealing  with 
a  public  enemy,  they  were  absolved  from  the  obligations, 
of  justice. 

The  infant  school  system  was  an  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  Owen's  doctrine,  as  to  the  vital  importance  of 
surrounding  human  beings  with  circumstances  &vour- 
able  to  their  development  It  has  been  said  that  the 
plan  was  previously  carried  out  on  the  Continent 
That  may  be  true.  It  has  also  been  said  that  the 
experiment  was  suggested  in  a  conversation  between 
Owen  and  a  lady.  Both  statements  may  be  true,  and 
yet  Owen's  claim  to  the  invention  remain  unimpeached. 
As  to  the  latter  objection,  I  should  say  of  such  a  scheme 
as  this,  what  the  law  says  as  to  a  mechanical  invention : 
that  the  right  to  it  belongs,  not  to  the  person  who  had 
thought  of  such  a  thing  and  asserted  its  possibility,  but 
to  the  person  who  successfully  carries  the  idea  into 
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practice.  An  inventioii  is  a  notion  fixed  and  realized 
in  a  substantial  form  (not  meaning  by  that  term  what 
the  schoolmen  tmderstood  by  it).  Owen's  glory  is  not 
that  he  sent  for  a  Swiss  instructor,  not  that  he  went 
about  craving  the  advice  and  aid  of  any  one :  but  that 
he  threw  his  own  energy  into  the  work,  and  with  the 
feeble  instroments  at  his  command,  commenced  and 
completed  his  long  projected  task. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

Owen's  great  Ezperienoe — ^Desire  to  improTe  the  Factory  Hands 
generaOj— Factory  People  compared  with  SlaTei — Cnul  Treat* 
ment  of  Children-^O  wen's  Testimony— Extent  of  the  Evil-* 
Owen's  First  Proceeding— Tries  to  get  a  Bill— Sir  R.  Peel  intro- 
duces one-r-Delays — Olgoctions  raised— Detraction  and  Scandal— 
Particulars  of— Beported  to  Lord  Sidmouth— Owen  as  a  Witness 
—Wearied  out— Bill  passed. 

OwBN  had  grown  np  witli  tlie  cotton  manufacture,  of 
which  in  1815  he  had  had  a  quarter  of  a  century's 
experience :  and  as  he  had  been  the  first  spinner  of  fine 
yam  and  had  made  no  secret  of  his  processes,  he  had 
always  received  firee  admission  into  oiber  factories.  He 
travelled  much,  and  in  his  firequent  journeys  to  and  fix>m 
London,  made  use  of  his  opportunities  to  visit  the  miUs 
north  and  south*  He  was  weU  aware  of  the  important 
consequences  likely  to  result  firom  the  vast  increase  of 
machinery. 

But  the  thing  which  impressed  him  most  deeply,  and 
which  in  his  eyes  was  a  fatal  drawback  firom  the  advanr 
tages  of  the  manufacturing  system,  was  the  condition  of 
the  people  employed.  He  had  shown  the  sincerity  and 
depth  of  his  convictions,  by  the  efforts  he  had  spon- 
taneously made  even  in  Manchester,  to  benefit  the 
figu^ry  hands:  and  at  New  Lanark,  the  best  of  his 
energies,  and  a  very  large  share  of  his  means,  had  been 
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for  fifteen  jears^  and  were  stilly  thrown  into  his  self- 
imposed  task  of  bettering  the  state  of  his  subordinates. 
His  heart  yearned  to  extend  to  the  whole  kingdom  the 
advantages  which  his  own  neighbourhood  had  expe- 
rienced. 

The  sketch  which  he  gives  us  of  the  condition  of  the 
workpeople  generally,  may  possibly  be  drawn  in  lines 
needlessly  dark :  but  as  at  any  rate  it  seemed  true  to 
him,  it  fully  justified  the  measures  he  adopted.  He 
goes  so  far  in  his  autobiography  as  to  say,  that  however 
bad  negro  slavery  was,  the  white  slavery  of  British  fac- 
tories in  1815  was  far  worse,  "  as  regards  health,  food, 
and  clothing.**  The  comparison  he  makes  is  between 
our  manufacturing  people  and  the  home  slaves,  and  not 
between  them  and  the  field  slaves.  Indeed  I  think  it 
probable  enough  that  our  people  were  worse  off  as  to 
physical  comforts,  than  domestic  slaves ;  who  as  a  rule, 
are  weU  fed,  sufficiently  clothed,  reasonably  worked, 
and  treated  in  a  way  that  does  not  seem  intolerable 
to  persons  reared  in  slavery.  But  setting  aside  this 
comparison,  which  tells  us  little,  what  was  the  state  of 
our  fiwtory  people  ? 

Bad  enough  I  believe.  We  have  seen  that  at  New 
Lanark,  orphan  children  were  made  over  by  parishes  in 
hundreds,  to  be  worked  and  maintained  by  an  irrespon- 
sible manu&cturer;  who  must  of  necessity  have  dele- 
gated his  powers  to  illiterate  subordinates.  Children  of 
six  years  old,  condemned  to  labour  ten,  twelve,  or  four^ 
teen  hours  a  day  I  The  mere  statement  of  the  fact  is^ 
enough.     We  see  at  once  what  must  follow :  sleepiness^ 
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weariness,  inattention,  repeated  carelessness,  punish- 
ment, snlkiness,  a  degradation  of  the  whole  moral  being, 
a  perpetual  hostility  between  overlooker  and  children, 
followed  by  frequent  and  cruel  chastisements.  We  have 
an  account  at  an  earlier  period,  of  the  management  of  a 
factory  where  young  people  were  employed.  Hutton, 
the  local  historian,  went  to  work  in  a  silk-mill  at  Derby, 
when  he  was  so  short  that  he  was  set  upon  stilts  to 
reach  his  work :  and  the  treatment  he  suffered  to  arouse 
his  flagging  attention  during  the  tedious  hours,  was  so 
unmeasured,  that  his  life  was  in  danger  firom  gangrened 
wounds  inflicted  by  his  master's  cane. 

A  century  of  suffering  had  made  no  improvement. 
Owen  tells  us  that  in  his  time,  children  were  admitted 
into  some  mills  even  at  five  years  old:  that  the  time  of 
working,  winter  and  summer,  was  fourteen  hours  a 
day;  in  some  mills  fifteen;  and  in  a  few  detestable 
instances  sixteen;  besides  that  in  many  cases  the  mills 
were  artificially  heated  in  a  way  unfavoarable  to  health. 
Indeed  I  may  repeat  what  I  before  quoted :  that  if  New 
Lanark,  under  the  most  benevolent  Mr.  Dale,  was 
found  such  a  place  of  torture  that  the  children  were 
ruined  in  constitution,  and  were  constantly  driven  to 
abscond,  what  must  other  places  have  been  where  a 
needy  and  cruel  master  governed?  It  is  said  that 
there  are  theorists  who  deny  that  even  this  state  of 
things  justified  the  interference  of  government:  but  it 
would  be  di£Bcult,  I  think,  to  make  out  what  can  be  the 
final  cause  for  the  existence  of  men  with  such  narrow 
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Before  England  had  become  a  great  mannfactaring 
country,  it  was  natural  enough  that  these  evils  should 
escape  attention.  It  is  painful  to  applj  to  such  cases 
the  majLim,  de  minimia  non  curat  lex ;  since  this  seems 
equivalent  to  placing  the  few  poor  and  unprotected  out 
of  the  pale  of  the  law's  protection.  But  at  any  rate,  in 
Owen's  time  this  reason  for  non-interference  had  quite 
ceased.  In  a  previous  chapter  we  have  seen  what  vast 
dimensions  the  manufactures  had  acquired :  we  liave 
seal  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Archbishop's  committee, 
Owen  had  been  driven  into  a  feeble  conjecture,  that  the 
mechanical  powers  of  the  empire  were  equal  to  the 
labour  of  five  millions  of  people ;  and  that  the  result 
of  a  carefiil  calculation  immediately  afterwardb,  con- 
vinced him  that  this  guess  reached  only  oneHsixte^itfa 
part  of  the  powers  employed  in  the  cotton  manufocture 
alone,  and  only  one-fortieth  part  of  the  powers  em- 
ployed in  all  manufactures.  This  vast  extension  of  the 
ioctOTj  system,  made  it  the  more  imperative  on  the 
legislature  to  careAilly  protect  the  people  employed. 

I  have  already  related  that  Owen,  in  1815,  had  called 
a  meeting  at  Glasgow,  to  petition  for  the  repeal  of  the 
cotton  duty  (a  proposition  which  met  with  no  opposition 
at  the  meeting) ;  and  also  to  dedare  the  desirability  of 
obtaining  protection  for  the  people  employed  in  textile 
manufSftctures.  The  fidlure  to  obtain  a  seconder  on  this 
last  topic,  was  Oweii's  first  taste  of  what  he  r^arded  as 
the  obstinacy  of  the  world.  However,  he  published  the 
address  which  he  had  read  at  the  meeting,  and  dia» 
tributed  it  extensively,  after  his  usual  fashion,  among 
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people  of  infiuenoe.  He  then  went  to  London  to  com- 
mnnicate  with  the  Government  on  both  topics.  Van- 
sittart  (Lord  Bezley)  promised  that  the  dntjr  of  ibnr 
pence  should  be  reduced  to  one  penny.  He  stated  also 
that  the  Goyemment  would  &yourably  entertain  any 
bill  introduced  for  the  relief  of  the  workpeople,  though 
they  would  not  themselves  take  charge  of  such  a 
measure. 

Owen  felt  that  a  formidable  task  was  now  before 
him ;  and  he  knew  that  he  must  anticipate  a  vehement 
opposition,  both  from  the  manufacturing  interest  in  Par- 
liament, and  from  the  manufacturing  influence  among 
the  electors :  but  the  difficulty  only  served  as  a  whet  to 
his  eagerness.  He  called  on  the  leading  members  of  both 
houses,  was  well  received,  and  had  promises  of  su{^rt 
firom  men  of  weight,  without  distinction  of  paiiy.  Lord 
Lascelles,  M.P.  for  Yorkshire,  a  man  of  great  ooo- 
sideration  in  the  Commons,  took  the  matter  up  so 
warmly,  as  to  join  Owen  in  calling  meetings  of  Lords 
and  members  of  Parliament  Afler  it  was  fully  agreed 
that  scMnething  should  be  done,  it  was  needful  to  con- 
sider to  whom  the  bill  should  be  entrusted. 

The  name  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  suggested.  He  was 
an  extensive  manufocturer,  a  respected  member  of  the 
Oommcms,  and  one  who  stood  well  with  the  Grovem- 
ment.  But  as  a  manufacturer,  would  he  imderti|ke  the 
task?  He  had  not  been  consulted,  he  did  not  even 
know  what  was  going  on,  and  his  willingness  was  doubt- 
fuL  Owen,  however,  agreed  to  make  the  proposal 
to  him :  and  when  he  called,  explained  what  was  in* 
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tended^  and  enumerated  the  promised  supporters.  Sir 
Robert  gave  his  assent  He  attended  the  next  meeting, 
and  concluded  the  necessary  arrangements  for  intro- 
ducing the  bill,  in  the  form  Owen  proposed. 

Owen  was  of  opinion  that  if  Sir  Robert  Peel  had 
done  his  duty,  he  would  have  passed  his  measure 
through  the  Commons  in  that  session,  early  enough  to 
have  got  it  adopted  by  the  Lords.  He  complained  that 
Sir  Robert  was  too  much  under  the  influence  of  his 
brother  manufacturers,  and  that  to  indulge  tliem  he 
allowed  unnecessary  delays.  Owen  confesses  that  up 
to  this  time  he  was  quite  ignorant  of  the  way  in  which 
public  business  was  conducted ;  and  I  regard  this  as  a 
sufficient  reason  for  paying  little  attention  to  his  accu* 
sation.  It  is,  no  doubt,  highly  provoking  to  an  enthu- 
siast, to  undergo  the  delays  which  intervene  between 
the  introduction  of  a  bill  and  its  receiving  the  royal 
.  ssent :  and  men  like  Clarkson  may  be  excused,  if  they 
fret  and  storm  at  the  long  interval  which  is  too  often 
nterposed  between  the  acknowledgment  and  the  ren- 
dering of  justice.  Yet  few  politicians  of  experience 
would  desire  to  reduce  or  to  shorten  the  stages  of  legis- 
lation ;  because  they  would  fear  the  passing  by  surprise 
of  many  immature  measures.  In  the  absence  therefore, 
of  further  proof,  I  acquit  Sir  Robert  Peel  of  blameable 
delay. 

On  the  part  of  the  opposition,  there  were  of  course, 
the  usual  ingenuity  and  fertility  in  raising  objections. 
First,  there  was  the  argument  of  the  staunch  politi- 
cal economists:  that  Government  ought  not  to  inter- 
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fere  with  masters  in  the  management  of  their  business. 
This  is  now  called  the  free-trade  argument :  and  sorry 
I  am  that  free-trade,  in  which  I  believed  long  before  it 
became  a  popular  cry,  should  have  so  many  bastard 
ofi^pring  laid  at  its  door.  An  attempt  was  also  made,  to 
disprove  the  injnriousness  of  the  actual  practice.  People 
were  found  with  foreheads  of  brass,  to  stand  up  and  say 
that  mere  infants  could  without  damage,  be  kept  at 
work  fourteen  hours  a  day  in  heated  rooms.  Sir  Robert 
consented,  probably  with  wisdom,  to  have  a  committee 
appointed  to  investigate  this  statement;  and  two  sessions 
were  consumed  in  the  inquiry. 

As  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  proposed  bill, 
rested  mainly  on  the  New  Lanark  experiments,  and  on 
Owen  as  the  author  of  them,  it  was  of  vital  importance 
to  the  opposition,  that  his  alleged  success  should  be  dis- 
proved, and  that  his  merits  should  be  decried.  Two 
cotton-spinners  were  sent  on  a  journey  of  discovery. 
It  was  not  difficult  to  find  enemies  to  relate  all  possible 
tales  of  scandal :  and  application  was  made  to  the  parish 
minister  of  Old  Lanark,  who  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  every  step  that  had  been  taken  during  the  sixteen 
years  which  had  succeeded  Mr.  Dale's  sale  of  the  pro- 
perty; and  who  doubtless  regarded  Owen  as  an 
heresiarch,  worse  than  Jew,  Turk,  or  schismatic.  It 
is  suggested  that  the  moral  improvement  of  New 
Lanark,  was  an  unpleasing  contrast  to  the  stagnant  con- 
dition of  the  minister's  old  burgh.  Irregular  reform 
added  bitterness  to  polemical  hatred. 

Owen  professes  to  know  what  was  the  conversation 
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which  took  place  between  the  itinerant  scandal  hunters 
and  their  reverend  friend:  and  as  it  seems  improbable 
that  he  should  have  really  been  acquainted  with  it,  the 
statement  rather  diminishes  my  confidence  in  his  nar- 
ration generally.  I  must  add  however,  that  he  pro- 
fesses to  draw  his  information  firom  a  member  of  his 
antagonist's  committee.  The  charges  made  by  the 
minister  are  alleged  to  have  been,  that  Owen  had 
delivered  an  address  full  of  treasonable  matter  against 
Church  and  State:  that  he  gave  as  much  encourage- 
ment to  dissenting  preachers  as  to  the  authoristed 
parish  minister,  and  thus  sanctioned  the  decoying  of  the 
people  firom  the  parish  church.  It  is  difficult  to  deny 
that  an  angry  priest  might  make  charges  so  absurd. 
But  one  thing  is  tolerably  certain :  that  even  he  would 
not  dare  to  mutter  a  syllable  against  his  enemy's  private 
character,  which  was  at  all  times  above  the  breath  of 
scandaL 

Whatever  the  minister's  allegations  may  have  been, 
they  seemed  to  the  unreasoning  anger  of  the  manufac- 
turers, to  be  of  importance  enough  to  serve  their  pur- 
pose. He  was  carried  off  hastily  to  London,  and  an  in- 
terview was  arranged  with  Lord  Sidmouth.  His  Lord- 
ship listened  no  doubt,  with  patience,  to  the  assertions 
that  Owen  was  a  dangerous  man,  possessed  with  infidel 
and  revolutionary  notions,  which  his  high  position  as  a 
great  manufacturer  enabled  him  to  propagate.  But 
when  an  attack  was  made  on  the  address  to  which 
I  have  alluded,  it  must  have  been  a  satisfisiction  to  his 
lordship  to  be  able  to  say  that  a  copy  of  it  had  long 
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been  in  his  possession,  and  that  there  was  not  a  treason^ 
able  or  seditious  word  in  it  Nothing  came  of  this 
attempt  at  detraction.  Owen  felt  the  advantage  in 
this  instance  of  having  made  friends  of  the  ministry. 

Owen  exhibited  his  usual  diligence  in  promoting  the 
passing  of  the  act  During  two  sessions  he  was  present 
at  every  meeting  of  the  Commons*  Committee;  and  he 
offered  himself  as  a  witness.  He  was  roughly  handled 
by  the  manufacturing  members,  and  especially  by  Sir 
George  Phillips;  who  was  not  contented  with  the  matter 
in  hand,  but  questioned  him  so  discursively  on  general 
notions  and  religious  belief,  that  the  whole  examination 
was  afterwards  expunged  from  the  minutes  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Brougham.  Owen's  evidence  was 
favourable  to  limiting  the  working  of  mills  to  ten  hours 
a  day  ;*  to  the  shutting  out  from  mills  of  all  children 
under  twelve  years  old;  to  the  previous  provision  of 
education,  and  of  special  instruction  of  the  girls  in 
sewing,  cooking,  and  other  domestic  duties;  and  to 
means  for  keeping  the  factories  clean  and  wholesome: 
measures  which  seetn  even  to  us  somewhat  exagge- 
rated, but  which  must  have  been  monstrous  and  intole- 
rable in  the  eyes  of  men  accustomed  to  licentious  free- 
dom in  the  management  of  their  affairs. 

Owen's  impatience  was,  at  the  end  of  the  second 
session,  so  irritated  by  the  unwearied  opposition  and  by 
the  concessions  made  to  it,  that  he  yielded  his  post  of 
chief  promoter,  to  Mr.  Nathaniel  Gould  of  Manchester 

*  In  February  ISS4,  Owen  asserted  that  in  Aufnist  I  SI  7  he  adrer- 
tiaed  eiyht  houra  aa  a  joat  daj*a  labour. — See  The  Crms,  IIL  188,  S. 
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and  Mr.  Ri(*hard  Oastler ;  the  latter  of  whom  at  a  later 
day  we  all  knew  as  the  king  of  the  northern  operatives. 
Perhaps,  if  there  had  been  any  hope  of  getting  a  satis- 
factory measure  at  last,  Owen's  perseverance  might 
have  been  more  sustained.  But  Sir  Robert  Peel  at  an 
early  period,  consented  to  strike  the  wool^  flax,  and  silk 
manufactures  out  of  the  bill ;  though  flax  spinning  was 
said  to  be  a  most  unwholesome  employment. 

At  last,  in  1819,  after  four  sessions'  labour,  an  act 
received  the  royal  assent :  not  such  a  measure  as  had 
been  wished,  but  yet  one  of  great  Impoiiance,  both  for 
its  own  provisions,  and  for  the  precedent  it  gave  in 
future  years.  For  thirty  years  after  that  day  there 
was  a  stri'ggle  for  one  improvement  after  another,  until 
the  passing  of  the  present  law ;  which,  as  affirmed  by 
the  highest  authority,*  was  destined  indubitably  to  be 
the  ruin  of  our  factories,  but  under  which  they  have 
flourished  more  than  ever.  If  Owen  had  done  nothing 
more,  the  originating  such  measures  would  have  been 
an  inheritance  of  fame  to  hand  down  to  his  posterity. 

♦  W.  NMiau,  Senior. 
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■Owo»>  fitneia  fur  EarJy  F^sitioo— Unfltnei*  far  Later  one^l817- 
— Si  aid  of  Hind:  DiBcooteni^FaoatidBm— Pn^cetilmgft:  Flrit 
letter— Seci inn!  LeUtr  — Mtetinif  —  MetLna  of  Prapagatiun— Go- 
Ttrmnant  alarmed — Arijourned  Meeting:  Importflnctr  to  Owea — 
Resolve*  on  Martjr I om— Previous  tone  as  lo  Religion—Now 
denounces  the  HeJlgiuni  of  Iho  Wiirld— Tl^i  Words— Was  not 
liar ly red —Concltision  of  ihe  Mueting — Owcn*i  sabseqacnt  He- 
flesctioui  a[)on— li«a«caoa»  of  a  Dkctpte^My  own  Optnion. 

A  man's  success  in  life  is  tu  a  great  extent  determined 
tj  the  fitness  of  the  powers  he  possesses,  for  the  situa- 
lion  in  which  he  is  [ilaced.  A  punctual^  diligent^ 
tractable  clerk  in  a  public  office,  may  perform  invalu- 
able aer vices:  yet  give  the  mail  a  fortune  and  a  seat 
in  Parliament,  and  you  will  find  him  formal,  hesitating, 
and  as  unfit  to  go  alone  as  a  horse  who  has  tlirovrn 
his  jockey,  Porson,  notwirhstanding  his  uncultivated 
babitSj  hds  left  a  distinguisht'd  name;  but  in  any  voca- 
tion that  required  decorous  regularity,  he  would  have 
Boon  been  disgraced  and  ruined,  Owen,  as  it  sceina  to 
me,  wa*i  singularly  fortunate  in  this  resp^t  I  do  not 
ttlttii  to  detract  from  his  distinguished  merit,  wlien  I 
mf  that  llie  clrcainstances  in  wluch  he  whs  placed  until 
middle  life,  were  jmt  adajited  to  develop  the  powers  he 
posM^sed.  His  placid  dispusifiun  iliowed  to  advantage 
while  lie  was  a  shopman:  hia  industry  and  singular 
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temperance,  his  thoughtftilness  and  patience,  made  him 
a  factory  manager  above  price :  the  fast  growing  manu- 
fiusture  of  cotton  raised  him  rapidly  to  the  rank  of  a 
wealthy  master,  and  thus  enabled  him  to  carry  into 
practice  the  notions  early  conceived  and  long  cherished. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  it  was  to  his  own  qualities  he 
owed  his  position ;  and  that  he  had  about  him  a  buoy- 
ancy of  character  which  would  have  made  it  as  difficult 
to  keep  him  down  to  his  original  level,  as  it  is  to  keep 
a  cork  under  water.     But  suppose  he  had  been  bom  a 
Russian  serf  instead  of  a  Welsh  farmer;  or  that  he  bad 
been  the  eldest  son  of  a  widow  dependent  on  bim  for 
the  cultivation  of  her  farm;  or  that  nature  had  unfitted 
I    him  by  a  deficiency  of  touch,  for  an  appreciation  of  the 
'    finer  fabrics.     He  might  still   have   been    a  distin- 
;.^  *       guisbed  man,  but  he  would  not  have  been  our  Robert 
.•^    /^         Owen. 
"^^    "^  Now  I  think  that  this  consonancy  of  abilities  with 

position,  existed  only  during  the  first  half  of  his  life ; 
and  that  during  the  second  half  of  it  he  was  placed  in 
circumstances  which  were  altogether  unfavourable  and 
disastrous.  He  was  situated  like  the  excellent  derk 
who  proves  an  Insignificant  member  of  Parliament:  like 
Person  in  lawn  sleeves :  like  Brinsley  Sheridan  at  the 
head  of  an  army.  It  is  thus  that  I  account  for  the 
singular  C(mtrast  between  the  two  periods  of  his  life ; 
between  Owen  young,  active,  vigorous,  and  successful^ 
and  Owen  of  mature  age,  still  active,  but  with  ob- 
Kquity  of  aim  and  failure  in  every  attempt.  The  man 
was  the  same,  the  powers  were  in  their  vigour,  while 
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the  circmnstances  were  advene.  Owen  could  master 
difficulties^  but  he  could  not  make  a  just  use  of  perfect 
freedom.  Restrained  by  the  necessity  of  earning  an 
income^  and  checked  by  the  requirements  of  his  part- 
ners, he  went  straight  to  a  well-defined  goal :  relieved 
from  what  he  regarded  as  hindrances,  set  at  liberty  to 
expatiate  as  he  would  over  the  world,  he  missed  hia 
road,  and  in  search  of  an  ideal  good  lost  himself  in 
devious  tracks. 

I  have  mentioned  that  after  two  sessions  of  parlia- 
mentary  strife  about  the  Factory  Bill,  Owen  had  aban- 
doned the  charge  of  it  to  other  hands.  But  in  the 
meantime  he  had  adopted  another  hobby,  and  one  that 
carried  him  far  away  from  that  public  approbation 
which  had  hitherto  waited  on  his  efforts.  We  have 
already  seen  that  he  had  for  some  time  past  been  dis- 
satisfied with  the  small  progress  he  had  been  makings 
and  that  he  had  taken  to  grumbling  at  the  stupid  pre- 
judices of  mankind;  who,  he  found,  would  not  listen 
to  the  voice  of  his  charming.  He  t6ld  them  how  most 
of  the  ills  that  afflict  humanity  might  be  corrected^ 
and  they  only  shrugged  their  shoulders:  he  pointed 
out  the  way  to  restore  the  golden  age,  and  they  turned 
incredulously  away.  At  the  Glasgow  meeting,  he  had 
found  unanimous  support  to  his  proposal  to  benefit  the 
masters,  but  not  even  a  seconder  of  his  resolutions  for 
the  amelioration  of  the  workmen :  on  the  archbishop's 
committee,  he  had  commanded  ready  listeners  when  he 
bad  explained  to  ihem  how  war,  their  great  customer, 
was  dead ;  but  when  he  wanted  to  introduce  them  to 
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iihe  possible  triumphs  of  peace,  they  declared  these 
things  to  be  beyond  their  province,  and  referred  him  to 
another  committee,  which,  as  it  proved,  refused  also  to 
hear  him.  Then  came  the  wearing  delays  of  the  Fac- 
tory Bill :  the  manufacturers'  selfish  devices  (for  such 
they  seemed  to  Owen);  the  culpable  concessions  of 
Peel;  the  reference  to  an  imperturbable  committee; 
the  audacious  denial  of  manifest  truth  as  to  the  injuries 
inflicted;  the  impudent  examination  of  himself  about 
matters  beside  the  question;  the  conspiracy,  as  it 
seemed,  of  the  whole  world,  to  defeat  the  ends  of 
justice. 

Owen's  state  of  feeling  was  in  singular  contrast  with 
that  which  he  exhibited  in  his  earlier  career.  When 
he  first  came  to  New  Lanark,  bent  on  putting  to  the 
proof  by  a  grand  experiment,  the  theory  which  pos- 
sessed his  mind,  he  was  contented  to  prepare  the  ground 
and  wait  his  opportunity :  at  pi^ent,  desiring  to  act  on 
an  infinitely  wider  field,  he  wanted  to  gather  his  harvest 
at  once.  His  caution  and  prudence  had  deserted  him ; 
and  I  may  apply  to  him  what  he  said  of  his  partner 
William  Allen,  that  his  head  was  turned  by  the  atten- 
tions he  had  received  from  the  leading  personages  of 
the  world.*  His  mind  was  full  of  the  notion  that  he 
was  an  apostle,  if  not  the  prophet,  of  philanthropy ;  and 
regarding  the  sacrifice  of  himself,  his  fortune,  his 
reputation,  and  even  his  life,  as  nothing,  when  com- 
pared with  the  well-being  of  the  race,  he  was  quite 
ready  to  lose  everything  he  had,  so  that  he  mighi 

*  Autobhg,  S.  SS5. 
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but  secure  the  regeneration  of  man.  In  short,  Owen 
ivas  become  a  fanatic ;  and  he  took  a  step  which  grar 
tified  to  a  considerable  extent  his  desire  for  martyrdom. 

On  the  30th  of  July,  1817,  there  appeared  in  the 
London  papers,  a  letter  of  Owen's,  dated  from  49,  Char- 
lotte Street,  Portland  Place,  stating  that  it  was  intended 
shortly  to  hold  a  meeting,  for  the  consideration  of  a 
plan  of  relief  for  the  unemployed.  Tlie  letter  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  long  document,  intended  to  explain  the 
principles  on  which  the  plan  was  founded.  This  com- 
munication occupies,  as  reprinted,  no  less  than  eighteen 
octavo  pages.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  catechism,  in 
which,  however,  the  questions  bear  a  very  small  pro- 
portion to  the  replies:  and  it  has  a  long  postscript, 
giving  an  account  of  Mrs.  Fry's  labours  in  Newgate,  and 
a  short  sketch  of  Owen's  previous  course  of  life.  The 
particulars  of  the  catechism  may  be  accurately  conjec- 
tured by  any  one  who  has  read  an  Owenite  publication. 
Mrs.  Fry's  kindly  efforts  are  referred  to,  as  a  proof  of 
the  truth  of  Owen's  principles. 

Ten  days  later  appeared  a  second  letter,  fixing  the 
time  and  place  of  meeting  (the  14th  August,  at  the 
City  of  London  Tavern) ;  and  accompanied  by  another 
considerable  document,  entitled  "  A  sketch  of  some  of 
the  errors  and  evils  arising  from  the  past  and  present 
state  of  society,  with  an  explanation  of  some  of  the 
peculiar  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  unemployed  working  classes  into  agricul- 
tural and  manufacturing  villages  of  unity  and  mutual 
co-operation,  limited  to  a  population  of  from  500  to 
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1,500  persons.**  The  co-operative  Owen  of  our  genera- 
tion begins  to  appear. 

On  the  14th  of  Angust,  1817,  accordingly,  the  meet- 
ing was  held  The  conntry  had  not  yet  recovered  from 
the  distress  which  had  followed  the  conclusion  of  peace  ; 
there  were  still,  destitution  and  discontent,  reduced 
profits,  falling  wages,  distress  among  producers,  and 
a  revolutionary  spirit  among  the  people.  Any  scheme 
which  gave  even  a  faint  promise  of  relief,  was  eagerly 
listened  to ;  and  Owen's  promises  were  of  no  feeble  or 
hesitating  kind.  The  meeting  was  a  great  success. 
The  room,  in  which  all  large  gatherings  were  then  held, 
was  crowded,  the  wide  stairs  were  filled,  hundreds 
outside  were  unable  to  gain  admittance,  and  during  the 
day  thousands  of  persons  had  to  turn  bacL  Owen  read 
an  address  in  which  he  explained  his  plans  for  the 
employment  and  im{N:ovement  of  the  working  classes. 
He  was  heard  with  perfect  patience,  but  subsequently 
some  confusion  was  created  by  the  lower  radicals  who 
were  present,  and  to  put  an  end  to  this  uproar  an  ad- 
journment took  place. 

Owen  was  so  eagerly  bent  on  publicity,  that  he 
resolved  on  spending  a  large  sum  in  purchasing  the 
assbtance  of  the  newspapers.  On  this  occasion  he 
bought  great  numbers  of  the  London  moiiiing  and 
evening  papers,  and  distributed  them  by  post  with  his 
own  name  printed  on  the  corner  of  the  envelope :  each 
one  being  franked,  as  he  tells  us,  by  Lord  Lascelles, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Harewood,  **  the  then  most  influen- 
tial member  of  the  House  of  Commons.**    Owen  sent 
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no  less  than  thirty  thousand  of  the  papers  that  con- 
tained an  account  of  the  meeting,  the  directions  having 
been  written  previously :  and  the  letter-bags  were  so 
loaded  with  this  unusual  burden,  that  the  mail  coaches 
were  delayed  twenty  minutes  at  starting.  We  cannot 
wonder  that  such  liberality  secured  full  and  favourable 
newspaper  reports  of  the  meeting.  Besides  this,  Owen 
published  and  distributed,  gratis,  forty  thousand  broad- 
sides. The  expense  of  these  doings,  at  a  time  when 
7(i  or  8(2.  was  the  price  of  each  journal^  would  have 
ruined  a  man  of  moderate  means ;  and  at  the  end  of 
two  months,  after  the  large  sum  of  4,0002.  had  been 
disbursed,  this  artificial  stimulus  was  abandoned. 

Owen  afterwards  believed  that  at  ihis  moment  he 
was  the  most  popular  man  in  England:  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  his  wealth,  and  his  munificence 
in  using  it,  added  to  his  earnest  convictions,  gave  him 
&r  the  time'  an  influence  that  few  popular  leaders 
have  enjoyed.  He  was  told  that  the  Government  was 
alarmed.  He  at  once  requested  an  interview  vrith  the 
Earl  of  Liverpool,  and  this  was  granted.  It  was  on 
this  occasion  that  there  occurred  the  incident  to  which 
I  have  before  alluded.  Owen,  calling  by  appointment 
at  Lord  LiverpooPs  private  house,  was  at  once  ad- 
mitted, and  was  shown  into  the  apartment  of  the 
private  secretary,  Mr.  Peel,  afterwards  our  eminent 
minister.  The  secretary  arose,  and  with  much  defe- 
veace  in  his  manner,  begged  his  visitor  to  be  seated, 
while  he  himself  remained  standing,  and  assured  him 
that  he  should  not  long  be  kept  waiting.    Lord  Liver- 
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pool  was  soon  at  liberty,  and  imitated  Mr.  Peel  in  the 
humility  of  his  deportment,  asking  with  an  appearance 
of  perfect  sincerity  what  the  Government  conid  do. 
The  notion  conveyed,  was  that  place  or  pension  was 
to  be  had  for  the  asking.  Whether  Owen  misinter- 
preted ministerial  politeness  and  policy  I  will  not  con- 
jecture: but  it  is  to  his  credit  that  the  blandishments 
stirred  up  no  selfish  desires  within  him ;  and  that  his 
only  request  was,  that  at  the  adfoumed  meeting  about 
to  take  place,  he  might  be  allowed  to  add  the  names 
of  the  leading  members  of  the  ministry,  to  the  com- 
mittee of  investigation  he  proposed  to  nominate.  Having 
received  a  favourable  reply  he  departed,  leaving  Lord 
Liverpool,  as  he  thought,  much  relieved ;  and  he  was 
ushered  out  by  the  formal  secretary,  with  renewed 
deference. 

The  adjourned  meeting  was  fixed  for  the  21st  August, 
the  original  one  having  been  held  on  the  14th.  Owen 
speaks  of  this  second  meeting  as  one  "ever  to  be 
remembered  in  the  annals  of  history ;  ^  but  it  would 
be  more  accurate  to  say,  "ever  to  be  remembered 
in  the  annals  of  Owens  history:"  since  it  was  tliis 
meeting  which  proved  to  be  the  wall  of  separation 
that  divided  his  early  from  his  later  career;  which 
neutralized  the  good  opinions  he  had  enjoyed,  and  cut 
him  off  from  the  sympathies  of  the  world.  "  When 
I  went  to  this  meeting,  I  was  on  the  morning  of 
that  day  by  far  the  most  popular  individual  in  the 
civilized  world,  and  possessed  the  most  influence  with 
a  majority  of  the  leading  members  of  the  British 
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Cabinet  and  Grovemment  I  went  to  the  meeting  with 
the  determination  hj  one  sentence  to  destroy  that  popu- 
larity," &c.  If  the  ministry  had  really  been  startled 
by  the  temporary  popularity  of  one  who  might  prove 
a  demagogue,  they  need  only  have  waited  two  days 
to  see  the  gigantic  shadow  disappear  for  ever.  Owen's 
popularity  was  at  least  as  fleeting  as  it  was  great 

The  meeting  was  held,  and  again  the  large  room 
was  so  crowded  that  thousands  of  persons  failed  to 
gain  admittance.  The  reporters  were  ready  to  record 
every  word;  but  they  had  applied  beforehand  for  copies 
of  the  intended  address,  and  Owen  had  had  it  care- 
fully transcribed  sixteen  times,  that  every  editor  might 
be  fairly  treated.  During  the  interval  between  the 
two  meetings,  Owen  had  been  publicly  challenged  to 
declare  his  views  as  to  religion ;  and  communing  with 
himself  what  course  he  should  pursue,  he  resolved  to 
do  a  deed  which  should  startle  the  world,  and  at  the 
same  time  gratify  his  new -bom  desire  for  mar- 
tyrdom. 

Before  this  day  he  had  maintained  in  his  publica- 
tions a  moderate  tone  in  speaking  of  religion.  Thus 
in  his  second  essay  he  had  said,  that  at  New  Lanark 
^^  it  was  inculcated  that  all  should  attend  to  the  essence 
of  religion,  and  not  act  as  the  world  was  now  taught 
and  trained  to  do:  that  is,  to  overlook  the  substance 
and  essence  of  religion,  and  devote  their  talents,  time, 
and  money,  to  that  which  is  far  worse  than  its  shadow, 
sectarianism."  And  again  :  **  To  avoid  the  inconve- 
niences which  must  ever  arise  j&om  the  introduction 
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of  a  particular  creed  into  a  school^  the  children  are 
tanght  to  read  in  such  books  as  inculcate  those  precepts 
of  the  Christian  religion,  which  are  common  to  all 
denominatimis.'*  There  was  in  these  sentences  a  tole- 
rant spirit  that  many  strict  perspns  would  regard  as 
ambiguous,  but  on  which  there  could  scarcely  be 
founded  any  charge  more  serious  than  that  of  lati- 
tudinarianism.  Nor  would  the  ordinary  English  mind 
be  much  scandalized  by  an  attack  upon  the  sabbata^* 
rian  tendencies  of  the  North.  After  stating  the  im- 
portance of  providing  rational  and  wholesome  amuse- 
ments for  the  working  classes,  Owen  says  that  the 
Sabbath  was  originally  intended  for  this  purpose;  but 
that  *'  from  the  opposite  extremes  of  error,  it  is  fre- 
quently made  either  a  day  of  superstitious  gloom  and 
tyranny  over  the  mind,  or  of  the  most  destructive 
intemperance  and  licentiousness.  The  one  of  these 
has  been  the  cause  of  the  other ;  the  latter  the  natural 
and  certain  consequence  of  the  former." 

But  at  thb  second  meeting  Owen  adopted  a  very 
different  tone.  And  not  contented  with  quietly  drop- 
ping a  few  words,  expressing  apologetically  his  real 
opinions,  he  loudly  invited  the  attention  of  his  audi- 
ence, and  resorted  to  a  rhet(»rical  artifice  to  heighten 
the  effect  of  what  he  said.  He  had  previously  deter- 
mined to  '*  denounce  all  the  religions  of  the  worid 
as  now  taught ;''  and  being  resolved  to  enjoy  to  the 
full  the  greatest  cup  of  martyrdom,  he  changed  his 
manner  as  he  came  to  this  part  of  his  address,  and 
delivered  himself  of  the  following  rhapsody :    *^  A  more 
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important  question  has  never  been  put  to  the  sons  of 
men — who  can  answer  it?  Who  dares  answer  it?  but 
with  his  life  in  his  hand — a  ready  and  willing  victim 
to  truth,  and  to  the  emancipation  of  the  world  from 
its  long  bondage  of  error,  crime,  and  misery  ?  Behold 
iliat  victim  !  On  this  day  !  m  this  hour  !  Even  now  ! 
shall  those  bonds  be  burst  asunder,  never  more  to 
reunite  while  the  world  lasts  I  What  the  consequences 
of  this  daring  deed  shall  be  to  myself  I  am  as  indif- 
ferent about,  as  whether  it  shall  rain  or  be  fair  to- 
morrow !  Whatever  may  be  the  consequences,  I  will  "-j 
now  perform  my  duty  to  you  and  to  the  world.  And  / 
should  it  be  the  last  act  of  my  life,  I  shall  be  well 
content,  and  shall  know  that  I  have  lived  for  an 
important  purpose.  Then,  my  friends,  I  tell  you  that 
hitherto  you  have  been  prevented  from  knowing  what 
happiness  really  is,  solely  in  consequence  of  the  errors 
— gross  errors  —  " 

At  this  moment  the  speaker  paused  and  assumed 
something  of  the  dignity  of  a  prophet  The  expecta- 
tion of  the  assembly  was  roused  by  the  previous  rant, 

and  this  opportune  delay.     Owen  went  on :  " the 

gross  errors  that  have  been  combined  with  the  funda-^ 
mental  notions  of  every  religion  that  has  hitherto  been 
taught  to  men.  And  in  consequence,  they  have  made 
man  the  most  inconsistent,  and  most  miserable  being 
in  existence.  By  the  errors  of  these  systems  he  has 
been  made  a  weak,  imbecile  animal;  a  furious  bigot 
and  fanatic ;  or  a  miserable  hypocrite ;  and  should  these 
qualities  be  carried,  not  only  into  the  projected  villages, 
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but  into  PdnuUie  itaelf,  a  paradise  would  no  longer 
bof(Amdr 

The  orator  paoaed  again.  He  thongfat  his  martyr- 
dom  was  at  hand.  He  had  nerved  himsdf  to  die;  to 
be  torn  to  pieces  by  the  hands,  of  an  exasperated 
audience^  influenced  by  these  denunciations  of  their 
superstition  and  bigotry.  But  he  found  himself  as 
secure  as  was  the  destined  martyr  of  old  thrown  into 
the  lions'  den.  There  was  a  dead  silence :  then  a  few 
clergymen  raised  a  feeble  hiss :  but  the  meeting  at 
LXlarge  broke  out  into  acclamations  of  applause.  What 
disappointmait  to  an  exalted  state  of  mind  I  Yet  not- 
withstanding this  unexpected  first  reception,  Ow^i  had 
not  the  less  destroyed  bis  prospects  of  future  useM- 
ness,  unless  he  were  prepared,  after  condemning  the 
old  faiths,  to  produce  a  new  one  of  his  own;  and  this 
was  the  thing  the  farthest  from  his  thoughts.  The 
manufacturers  and  the  parish  ministers  were  avenged ; 
for  henceforth  Owen  was  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  not 
mdeed  a  Bayle,  a  Hume,  or  a  Gibbon,  for  he  wanted 
their  literary  and  philosophic  genius ;  but  a  Toland,  a 
Tindal,  a  Tom  Paine,  or  a  Carlile.  F(»r  the  gratifica- 
tion of  a  mood  of  his  fancy,  he  had  cast  prudence  to 
the  winds^  and  was  to  bear  the  hatred  of  mankind  as 
his  reward. 

Owen,  having  thus  given  vent  to  his  fanaticism,  and 
having  received  immediate  applause  instead  of  execra- 
ti<m,  said  to  the  firioids  about  him :  '*  The  victory  is 
gained — truth  openly  stated  is  (mmipotent.^  He  then 
went  on  with  his  address^  which  was  loudly  dbeered« 
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A  diflcusBion  follaw«d  and  was  pndonged  bj  the  oppo* 
site  aide;  and^  as  we  are  told^the  leaders  of  the  peEtioal 
economists  talked  against  tine^  hoping  that  by  drawing 
out  the  debate  till  evening,  the  workpeople  wonld  take 
the  places  of  the  gentry  as  the j  left  ibr  thdr  late 
dinner.  Ow^  tells  us,  that  well  satisfied  with  his 
day^  work,  he  cared  Htde  for  the  fate  of  his  proposal 
to  appoint  a  committee  of  investigation;  and  that  there* 
fore,  amidst  some  confbsion,  he  acquiesced  in  the  asser 
tion  that  he  was  beaten  on  a  show  of  hands,  although 
he  felt  certain  that  he  really  had  a  nugori^.  The 
meeting  had  been  called  for  the  purpose  of  explaining 
a  plan  for  the  relief  of  the  distressed,  by  means  of  co* 
operative  establishments;  and  the  proposed  committee 
was  a  means  of  furthering  the  design :  but  villages  and 
committee  were  alike  abandoned,  in  the  elation  lliat 
arose  from  the  consciousness  of  having  dealt  a  mortal 
blow  to  religion.    JEcrasez  rinfame,  had  said  Voltaire. 

Owen's  feat  at  this  meeting,  was  the  most  audacious 
thing  he  ever  did,  and  the  one  which  more  than  any 
other,  gave  a  colour  to  his  future  career.  One  is 
curious  to  know  how  he  afterwards  regarded  it,  when 
he  fbund  that  it  brought  upon  him  neglect,  hatred,  con- 
tempt, calumny,  and  all  the  ills  that  follow  an  excom- 
municated man.  I  can  satisfy  that  curiosity,  if  we 
may  believe  his  own  statement  of  his  feelings.  Writing 
in  1851,*  he  said,  that  though  at  the  time  all  had  con- 
demned the  daring  deed,  yet  he  had  regarded  it  and 
continued  to  regard  it  as  the  most  important  act^he 

•^  J&wmmly  1.  65, 
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could  have  performed^  and  the  day  of  its  performance 
as.  the  most  glorious  of  his  life.  Agidn  in  IdS?^*  he 
made  a  similar  statement :  that  the  most  important  day 
of  his  life  was  that  on  which  bigotry,  superstition,  and 
all  false  religions,  had  received  their  death-blow.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  1854,t  a  year  lying  between  the  two 
I  have  mentioned,  his  tone  is  quite  different.  He  says 
that  his  proceedings  for  the  regeneration  of  society,  had 
fidled  to  produce  their  natural  effects,  because  he  had 
openly  opposed  the  religions  of  the  world,  as  containing 
too  much  error,  and  as  being  fruitless  in  practice.  But 
he  adds  regretfully,  that  at  that  time  he  was  deficient 
in  the  knowledge,  which  he  had  since  acquired,  of  the 
overwhelming  importance  of  the  spiritual  condition  in 
forming  the  human  character.  We  shall  see  in  a 
subsequent  chapter,  that  about  the  time  this  was 
written,  Owen  had  become  a  disciple  of  the  American 
spiritualists. 

Of  all  Owen's  followers,  no  one  has  so  boldly  spoken 
out,  and  no  one  has  so  gloried  in  speaking  out,  against 
the  fiiiths  of  the  world,  as  George  Jacob  Holyoake ; 
and  no  one  therefore,  would  be  more  willing  to  look 
favourably  at  the  declaration  of  August  1817.  A  man 
himself  so  inimical  to  Christianity,  could  not  blame 
his  old  friend  for  having  nursed  a  like  enmity :  a  man 
so  outspoken  himself,  could  hardly  be  scared  by  the 
'audacity  of  another.  Yet  Mr.  Holyoake  says,^  that 
though  the  act  was  a  deliberate  one,  and  determined 

♦  Autobiog,  i.  162.  f  ^^  Existence,  i.  15. 
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on  two  years  before,  yet  no  adequate  preparation  was 
made  for  carrying  out  the  work  thus  begun :  and  that 
Owen  had  followed  out  the  instinct  of  his  conscience 
without  calculation. 

For  my  own  part,  I  think  that  it  was  not  conscience 
so  much  as  unreasoning  impulse,  by  which  Owen  was 
moved.  He  had  previously  been  elated  by  success: 
then  came  difficulty  and  disappointment.  In  his  vexa- 
tion he  resolved,  like  Lear,  that  he  would  do  great 
things ;  though  what  they  should  be  he  knew  not  At 
last,  like  a  prisoner,  driven  to  revenge  himself  on  his 
gaoler,  by  committing  self-destruction,  he  assembled  the 
London  world,  and  publicly  put  a  period  to  his  own 
political  existence.  From  this  day  Owen  was  not  a 
martyr  but  an  oatlaw. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Attacks  of  Snemiet— Regxeto  of  Friends— FreDch  Pe^ag— Fict«t 
invites  Owen  to  France — Owen  goes— In  Paris:  Louis  Philippe — 
The  Premier,  Humboldt,  La  Hace— At  Genera— Father  Oberlin— 
Pestaloszi  and  FeUenlMrg-^At  Fnodefort:  H  Ckntz— AissaMdcr 
— ^Aix-la-Chapelle— Congress — Returns  to  England :  bis  Reception. 

We  cannot  be  surprised  to  find  Owen,  soon  after  this 
year  of  the  London  meetings,  away  firom  England  and 
travelling  on  the  Continent  He  had  made  his  native 
country  an  unpleasant  abode.  All  the  nnmerous  ene- 
mies whom  he  had  provoked  during  twenty  years,  by 
disturbing  their  interests  or  their  opinions ;  the  manu- 
facturers who  dreaded  a  servile  conspiracy  against  their 
profits ;  the  mere  ministers  of  religion  who  resented  an 
encroachment  on  their  province ;  the  conscientious  and 
pious  people,  lay  or^  clerical,  who  saw  in  the  new  doc- 
trines the  destruction  of  morality  in  this  world  and  of 
salvation  in  the  next :  all  these  were  ready  to  join  in 
execrating  the  infidel-philanthropist,  the  man  who,  with 
the  most  benevolent  intentions,  denied  the  moral  respon- 
sibility of  his  kind.  He  was  denounced  at  once,  and 
ridiculed.  If  he  was  the  prince  of  cotton-spinners,  he 
was  after  all  a  cotton-spinner ;  a  trader ;  one  who  had 
fed  himself  fat  on  the  practices  he  now  pretended  to 
decry:    a  moralist  among  manufacturers,  but  only  a 
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maimfactiirer  among  mocalists :  an  ignogramiB  wbo  ont 
of  his  foolish  brain  had  spun  cobwehs  a  thoittand  times 
mtat  flimsy  thm  his  own  boaated  yaens :  a  humourist 
who  thought  to  knpoae  on  the  world  the  maggots  of  his 
splenetic  taaicj  as  if  they  were  the  creations  of  gesuns : 
the  inventor  of  a  sensuous  and  gross  Utopia:  not,  as  he 
would  £un  believe,  the  restorer  of  a  ^den  age,  but  in 
truth  the  creator  of  an  age  of  brass. 

His  friends  of  the  best  sort  lamented  his  escapade, 
as  much  as  his  antagonists  gloried  in  it  His  opimons 
might  be  pardoned  so  long  as  th^  were  kept  to  him- 
self, and  manj  of  them  might  even  be  shared.  Hi3 
denial  of  moral  responsibility,  absurd  as  it  seemed  to 
most  of  them,  and  dangerous  in  its  tendency,  they  were 
cont^it  to  r^ard  as  the  whim  of  an  untutored  mind, 
which  had  been  too  busily  engaged  on  necessary  or 
philanthropical  tasks,  to  correct  its  impressicms  by  the 
study  of  a  sound  philosophy.  But  what  reasonaUe 
object  did  he  propose  to  himself  by  his  public  declara- 
tion against  rehgion  ?  He  regarded  the  creeds  of  the 
world  as  obstacks  to  rational  progress :  did  he  imagine 
that  his  condemnation  of  them  would  effect  their  over- 
throw ?  What  would  he  have  said  himself  of  any  one 
who  at  Seringiqiatam,  or  at  Badajos,  had  rushed  un 
ordered  to  the  ramparts,  and  at  the  risk  of  his  life  let 
off  his  musket?  Would  he  have  pronounced  him  a 
patriot  OT  a  madman?  We  do  not  wonder  at  Brougham's 
Tvmaoular  address,  the  day  after  the  meeting :  *^  How 
the  devil  could  you  si^  what  yon  did  yesterday  ?  li 
any  of  us  had  said  half  as  much,  we  should  have  been 
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burnt  aliye:  and  here  are  you  qoietlj  walking  as  if 
nothing  had  occurred." 

In  France,  Owen's  sentiments,  even  if  they  were 
known,  would  be  no  obstacle  to  his  reception.  For  a 
century  past,  to  the  present  day,  the  plainest  infidelity 
is  publicly  avowed  by  eminent  men.  Emile  de  Girardin 
quite  recently,  scrupled  not  to  deny  in  print  the  exist- 
ence of  a  God :  "  I  believe  that  there  is  no  God,  or 
what  is  the  same  thing,  that  his  existence  cannot  be 
proved."  The  gross  superstitions  of  the  parti  pretre^ 
with  the  outrageous  servility  towards  Rome  of  the 
ultramontane  side,  provoke  reflecting  and  self-asserting 
men  to  the  adoption  of  an  exaggerated  scepticism.  It 
is  natural  enough  therefore,  that  at  this  time  Owen 
should  receive  marked  attention  on  the  other  side  the 
Channel. 

Among  the  visitors  at  New  Lanark,  was  the  cele- 
brated Professor  Pictet  of  Geneva;  and  became,  not 
merely  to  satisfy  his  own  curiosity,  but  also  to  invite 
Owen  to  Paris  and  Switzerland ;  with  the  assurance  of 
a  cordial  reception  on  the  Continent  generally.  Cuvier, 
the  great  natur^ist,  was  to  be  shortly  in  London ;  and 
he,  as  an  intimate  friend  of  Pictet,  would  go  with  him 
and  Owen  to  Paris.  Pictet  as  companion  and  inter- 
preter, would*  make  up  for  Owen's  utter  ignorance  of 
French.  This  was  indeed,  a  flattering  offer;  and  at  a 
time  when  for  twenty  years,  travelling  into  France  had 
been  impossible,  had  almost  as  great  a  promise  of 
novelty,  as  a  visit  to  Persia  has  at  present. 

Owen  accordingly,  in  company  with  M.  Pictet,  tra- 
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veiled  to  London^  where  he  made  arrangements  with 
his  professed  disciples  for  the  propagation  of  the  new 
views  of  society.  M.  Cuvier  arrived ;  having  been 
sent  by  Charles  X.  to  study  the  modes  of  administration 
in  England^  with  a  view  to  his  taking  a  part  in  the 
French  ministry.  Cuvier  was  soon  satisfied  with  his 
acquirements;  and  rcitarned  to  France  with  his  wife 
and  his  step- daughter,  in  a  government  frigate,  carrying 
with  him  Owen  and  Pictet  The  same  party  went  on 
together  to  Paris, 

Owen  now  found  himself  in  the  Parisian  circle  most 
distinguished  fur  leai'ning  and  political  power;  a  striking 
contract  with  that  position  which,  since  liis  voluntary 
faUj  ho  was  destined  to  hold  in  this  country.  Before  he 
had  left  London,  he  had  received  a  letter  of  introdnction 
to  Louis  Philippe,  Duke  of  Orleans,  from  the  Duke  of 
Kent,  who  had  not  been  driven  by  popular  clamour  into 
withdrawing  his  patronage.  The  first  call  Owen  made 
was  to  deliver  this  letter,  which  found  a  ready  recep 
tiou.  The  futm*e  king  received  Owen  with  his  usual 
cordial  plainness ;  and  after  protestations  of  attachment 
to  the  Duke  of  Kent,  proceeded  to  explain  confiden- 
tially tbe  caution  he  w^is  obliged  to  exercise^  in  order 
to  disarm  the  suspicious  of  his  cousin  the  restored  king. 
The  notorious  liberality  of  Owen's  views  made  any 
public  attentions  to  him  impossible,  Louis  Philippe 
appeared  to  Owen  a  thoughtful,  vigilant  person,  and 
rather  timid. 

Owen  was  next  introduced  by  Pictet  to  the  premier: 
who  gave  him  a  long  intervi&w  i   showed  himself  ao 
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qaainted  wiA  Hfew  Lanark  and  with  iiie  kte  proceed- 
ingt  in  London;  expressed  liimaelf  oonvineed  of  tl^ 
tenth  of  Owen's  dedaratkns,  though  he  regsrded  titem 
as  pc^ematmre;  and  ended  widi  nshering  his  guests 
&rth0r  by  the  lengdi  of  three  rooms  than  was  cnstomarj 
in  (MtUnary  eases.  Owen  clearly  was  fiosnebedjin  the 
eyes  of  French  statesmen.  Then  cane  Alexander  Yom 
Hnmboldt,  and  La  Place.  The  latter,  together  with 
Cnvier,  Pictet,  and  Owen,  ireqnenily  fermed  a  pard 
earri  for  the  discussion  of  social  science.  These  Frendbr 
men,  si^s  Owen,  and  e^cially  La  Place  and  Cuvier, 
though  at  the  h^id  of  their  reflective  scienoes,  were 
remarkable  for  a  simplicity  amounting  to  childishness, 
as  to  human  nature  and  the  science  of  society:  and 
regarding  Owen  as  an  ^^advonced  mind,"  and  as  quite 
at  the  head  of  the  science  he  professed,  they  sought  h» 
eompony  and  eagerly  questioned  him  on  his  favourite 
topics.  The  pressing  invitsKtion  he  had  received,  and 
the  flattering  treatment  he  met  with,  prove  conclusively 
that  these  distingnisfaed  men  had  formed  a  high  estimate 
of  the  -English  innovator's  capacity:  and  it  would  be 
very  agreeable  to  meet  widi  any  record  of  the  impres* 
sion  produced  esa  them  by  this  close  intimacy. 

After  being  the  lion  of  Paris  for  six  weeks,  Owen, 
who  had  now  been  joined  by  his  wife's  unmarried  sisters, 
set  off  with  Pictet  for  Geneva.  On  his  arrival^iere^ 
afiber  a  delightfal  joum^,  he  found  his  '^new  views  ^ 
the  regular  topic  of  conversation  whenever  he  was  pse^- 
senL  He  was  introduced  to  Sismondi,  and  to  a  daughter 
of  the  celebrated  Madame  de  Stael  who  liad  lately  died. 
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He  had  also  the  pkasnre  of  oeeing  hb  partoer,  Mc 
Walker^  who^  Quaker  as  he  was  by  profiassion,  did  not 
allow  the  eidrayagance  (^Owen's  opinions  to  ruin  &eir 
friendship. 

Owen  then  had  tixe  satiafMstian  of  seeing  tiie  school 
carried  on  bj  the  celebrated  Oberlin.  He  caused  this 
excellent  man  some  perplexity,  by  assuring  him  that  at 
New  Lanaric  no  punishment  was  inflicted;  and  this 
difficulty  was  probably  not  aUogother  removed  by  the 
eaqdanotion,  ihat  &e  miracle  was  performed  by  winning 
the  affectifflis  of  the  infants  before  they  were  three 
yeoTB  old*  The  good  father  must  have  been  mortified 
to  "find  another  man's  success  so  &r  greater  tl^an  his 
own;  but  he  may  probably  have  found  comfort  on  re-  , 
fleeting,  as  I  should  have  done  under  such  circumstances, 
Ihat  Owen's  testimony  to  the  absence  of  punishment, 
would  have  been  more  weighty,  if  he  had  himself  been 
the  teadier  of  the  children,  and  if  therefore,  he  could 
have  said  of  his  own  knowledge,  that  coercion  was  dk-- 
pensed  with.  Though  I  have  unhesitating  reliance  on 
Owen's  veracity,  I  think  it  fitr  more  probable  that  he 
was  deceived  by  his  subordinates,  than  that  hundreds  of 
children  should  be  k^  in  order  without  punishment 

Pestalozzi  was  next  visited :  an  honest,  homely, 
simple  old  man :  speaking  a  patois  whldb  M.  Piotet 
could  scarcely  understand:  and  carrying  on  a  school 
for  the  poor  around  him,  with  arrangements  just  a  littfe 
b^tor  than  those  of  ordinary  persons.  But  of  FeUon- 
berg,  a  former  partner  of  Postaloszi,  we  have  a  &ar  moire 
flattering  picture ;  and  one  that  would  lose  nothing  in 
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the  vividness  of  its  colouring,  from  the  fact  that  Owen 
made  a  convert  of  M.  Fellenberg.  The  one  gained  a 
professed  disciple,  and  the  other  two  pupils  in  Owen's 
sons. 

After  this  visit,  Owen  set  off  for  Frankfort,  in  com- 
pany with  his  partner  Mr.  Walker,  who  had  offered 
himself  as  guide  and  interpreter  in  the  place  of  M. 
Pictet.  The  Germanic  Diet  was  sitting  at  Frankfort; 
and  Owen  had  introductions  to  many  of  the  twenty- 
two  representatives  who  were  there,  as  well  as  to  other 
strangers  then  expecting  the  visit  of  three  crowned  heads. 
Owen  was  asked  by  M.  Bethman,  the  great  banker,  to 
a  sumptuous  banquet  given  to  the  members  of  the 
Diet,  at  which  was  present  M.  Gentz  the  secretary  to 
the  allied  Sovereigns.  After  dinner,  M.  Gentz  and 
Owen  were  purposely  engaged  in  a  serious  discussion 
on  the  science  of  society.  Among  other  things,  Owen 
said,  that  by  means  of  union,  which  ought  to  take  the 
place  of  the  actual  dbunion,  a  provision  might  easily  be 
made  of  ample  means  of  living  to  every  person  what- 
ever. "Yes,**  said  M.  Gentz,  "we  know  that  very 
well :  but  we  do  not  want  the  mass  to  become  wealthy 
and  independent  of  us.  How  could  we  govern  them  if 
they  were?**  If  the  remark  were  correctly  interpreted, 
it  was  a  very  foolish  one :  but  I  cannot  believe  that  it 
expressed  the  sentiments  of  M.  Gentz's  masters,  the 
allied  Sovereigns ;  whose  paternal  administration, 
though  despotic  enough  politically,  has  never  shown 
itsdf  indifferent  to  the  physical  well-being  of  the  sub- 
ject    Owen  however,  felt  the  observation  as  a  heavy 
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blow  to  his  hopes ;  because  he  saw  in  it  a  proof  of  the 
invincible  prejudices  and  interests  opposed  to  his  own 
views. 

Attached  to  the  Russian  embassy  was  Baron  de 
Elrudener,  the  son  of  Madame  de  Krudener,  whom,  as 
Owen  tells  us,  the  Emperor  Alexander  was  accustomed 
to  '^consult  through  spiritual  agencies  respecting  his 
mundane  proceedings."  At  the  time  Owen  heard  this, 
he  must  have  thought  Madame  de  Elrudener  about  as 
credible  as  Moses  or  St.  John;  but  in  after  dajs  he 
became  an  infatuated  believer  in  the  spiritualists  of 
America.  Owen  was  informed  by  his  acquaintance,  that 
Alexander  would  pay  a  visit  to  the  Prince  of  Tour  and 
Taxis  at  a  certain  time :  and  watching  his  opportunity, 
he  presented  himself  without  introduction  to  the  Empe- 
ror, and  tendered  to  him  a  large  packet  of  memorials: 
but  Alexander,  after  asking  who  he  was,  sharply  told 
him  to  call  on  him  in  the  evening.  Owen,  wounded  in 
his  apostolical  dignity,  failed  to  keep  the  appointment, 
an  omission  he  aft;erwards  regretted. 

From  Frankfort  Owen  hastened  to  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
to  be  present  at  the  Congress  there.  He  requested 
Lord  Casdereagh  to  present  two  memorials  on  his  part, 
to  the  assembled  dignitaries :  his  request  was  granted : 
the  documents  were  laid  on  the  table :  and  a  subordinate 
of  Lord  Castlereagh  afterwards  assured  the  writer  of 
them,  that  they  were  regarded  as  the  most  important 
documents  presented  to  the  Congress.  I  fear  that  the 
apostle's  unsuspicious  character  was  no  match  for  diplo- 
matic smoothness.     But  I  feel  boutid  to  add,  that  years 
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afierwaids^  Owen  foand  traces  of  the  impresaion  tlmt 
diese  memorialB  had  made. 

Owen  now  returned  to  England^  to  meet  with  a  re* 
ception  which  was  the  rsverse  of  the  flattering  one  he 
had  been  the  subject  of  abroad.  There  he  had  be^i 
liie  intimate  companion  of  the  most  distinguished  savcMs 
of  Paris  and  Greneya:  the  trusted  of  Louis  Philippe: 
the  guest  of  the  Academic  :  the  lion  of  the  salons :  the 
disputant  before  the  members  of  the  Diet:  the  dis- 
tingmshed  author  of  memorials  presented  to  the  greatest 
aoverdgns*  Here,  in  ^te  of  his. acknowledged  set^ 
yyoBB,  his  model  village^  his  in&nt  school,  his  interpou- 
tion  in  fitvour  of  oppressed  children,  he  was  the  d^t  or 
periiaps  atheist:  one  who  had  set  his  hand  against  every 
man's,  and  whom  all  would  join  in  execrating.  He  had 
Icmg  Ittd  the  support  of  the  newspapers,  glad  of  the 
novelty  of  his  topics,  and  not  untouched  by  his  liberal 
purchases:  but  since  that  fatal  21st  of  August,  not  one 
of  the  editors  dared  to  upheld  his  cause.  He  was  a 
marked  and  reprobated  man. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

The  DBke  of  Kent — 1815:  Models— Duke  presides  at  Bloetingi,  1819 
^SeuJs  Macnab  to  Ni^w  L&nark  —  Proposes  a  Visit  himself'— 
Letters:  Jtxiy  18,  1819— Sopt.  13,  1819— Oct.  2,  1819— Uct.  Et 
tbe  Duchesa  and  Nune— Oct.  8,  181^— Oct,  3U  1819- The  , 
Dukcr's  Laat  EfRirLa — Hij  CoQvicUona  aod  CJuimeter— Prioctja* 
Olive  of  Quniberkiid^ 

It  is  a  pleasant  relief  to  turn  from  this  record  of  an* 
noyauce  and  strife^  to  look  for  a  moment  at  tlie  disr- 
iiitereated  support  whicli  was  rendered  l)y  one  of  the 
highest  personages  in  the  realm.  The  fatJier  of  har 
present  Majesty  was  distinguished  among  the  royal 
dukes  for  hi^  admirable  ]>ei^onal  qualities  ;  and  tha 
account  which  ri^mains  of  Ids  conduct  towards  Owen, 
exliibifcs  the  sincere  d^ire  of  iui  upright  miin  to  pro^ 
mote  what  lie  believed  to  be  the  truth,  without  regard 
to  party  spirit  or  sectarian  prejudice- 
As  early  as  1815^  Owen  had  obtained  an  opportunity 
of  submitting  the  "New  Views  of  Society"  to  the  Duke 
of  Kent ;  who  was  j^tioick  with  what  he  hcardj  ajid  was 
hiduced  to  study  tlie  subject.  He  occasionally  called 
upon  Owen  in  London,  bringing  with  him  Ins  brother 
of  Sussex^  to  vrhoni  ho  was  much  attached  j  and  the  two 
Dukes  studied  the  mrxlei  of  tho  proposed  village,  as  wull 
a5  another  model  calculated  to  exhibit  to  the  oyo,  by 
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means  of  cubical  blocks,  the  proportions  of  the  different 
classes  of  society.  The  pin's  head  at  top  indicating  the 
royal  family,  in  contrast  with  the  broad  and  deep  base 
representing  the  working  classes,  may  have  gratified  the 
vanity  of  the  brothers,  as  much  as  it  alarmed  their 
weakness.  Some  of  the  highest  nobility  from  time  to 
time  joined  in  these  visits.  One  day,  the  Duke  of  Kent 
observing  one  of  these  glancing  from  the  model  to 
himself,  with  an  ambiguous  expression,  said  boldly  that 
hereafter,  no  doubt,  there  would  prevail  a  far  greater 
equality  among  men  than  obtained  under  the  present 
system,  but  that  for  himself,  he  did  not  shrink  from  tliis 
prospect. 

In  the  year  1819,  a  committee  was  formed  to  promote 
Owen's  plans,  and  the  Duke  acted  as  chairman.  Public 
meetings  were  also  held,  and  at  these  again  the  Duke 
presided ;  his  exalted  position  allowing  him  to  disregard 
public  opinion  to  a  degree  thf^t  might  have  been  danger- 
ous to  a  man  of  lower  rank.  We  are  told  that  he  was 
an  admirable  chairman,  firm  but  impartial,  and  capable 
of  preserving  order  among  fiery  disputants. 

The  Duke  was  so  much  impressed  with  the  import- 
ance of  the  schemes,  that  he  despatched  to  New  Lanark, 
Dr.  Macnab,  "his  friend  and  honorary  physician,"  to 
study  the  details  of  the  management,  and  to  report  upon 
the  practical  results.  From  this  gentleman,  as  well  as 
from  General  Dessaix  who  had  visited  the  Clyde,  the 
Duke  heard  such  flattering  reports,  that  his  original 
prepossession  was  quite  confirmed*  Macnab  had  become 
quite  an  enthusiast  in  the  cause,  and  promised  to  publish 
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the  account  which  afterwards  appeared  in  his  name :  and 
both  he  and  the  French  General  expressed  themselves 
delighted  with  the  harmonious  working  of  the  complex 
details,  and  with  the  manifest  happiness  of  the  people. 

Tlicj  Duke,  it  may  be  supposed,  had  no  further  hesi- 
tation about  pushing  forward  the  new  sehemes.  But  he 
said  very  scnsiblyj  that  his  opiniaiis  would  have  far  mora 
weight  with  the  public,  if  it  were  known  that  he  had 
visited  New  Lanark  and  examined  every  detail  himself. 
He  therefore  offered  to  bring  the  Duchess  and  her 
infant  (the  present  Queen)  to  stay  at  Braxfield  i  and  he 
promised  that  on  his  return,  he  would  not  only  continue 
to  preside  at  meetingSj  but  would  also  declare  his  con- 
victions in  the  House  of  Lords.  Unhappily,  his  sudden 
death  put  an  end  to  this  well-concerted  scheme  of  pa- 
b^onagCp 

I  will  now  quote  from  thirty  letters  of  the  Duke^s, 
Bome  of  which  are  scattered  about  Owen's  various 
writiiiga.* 

**  Kenmngion  Palace,  Jufy  IBih,  1819. 

**  Ml  DEAE  SiH, — For  fear  of  any  mistake  occurring, 
and  Mr,  Rowcroft  forgetting  to  deliver  my  message  to 
you,  I  think  it  best  to  write  a  few  lines,  that  you  may 
he  apprised  of  its  being  out  of  my  power  to  attend  your 
committee  if  it  should  be  held  on  Thursday,  as  I  have 
been  for  a  long  time  engaged  to  attend  a  meeting  at 
Maidstone  at  12  o'clock  on  tlitit  day:  hut  if  Wednesday 
would  Euit,  or  Saturday  not  be  deemed  too  late,  I  will 

•  For  cxtmcia,  lee  Ntw  ExUkncBt  v,  ^pp.  xiL:  and  Ibr  ktten,  iee 
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make  a  point  of  attending  either  or  both  of  those  days, 

if  required,  from  one  to  three.    I  am  happy  to  find  you 

haye  fijced  the  general  meeting  for  the  26th,  on  which 

occasion  I  shall  certainly  endeavour  to  discharge  the 

duties  of  the  chair,  to  the  utmost  of  my  poor  abilities ; 

and  to  satisfy  you  and  your  friends,  as  well  as  the 

pnUic,  that  I  have  a  most  sincere  wish  that  a  &ir  trial 

£^uld  be  given  to  your  system,  of  which  I  have  never 

hesitated  to  acknowledge  myself  an  admirer :  though  I 

was  well  aware  that  to  set  it  agoing,  we  should  have  a 

vast  deal  of  prejudice  to  combat ;  and  that  in  order  to 

make  a  beginning,  many  points  must  necessarily  be 

conceded.     Before  I  conclude,  will  you  permit  me  to 

mention  that  our  literary  friend — ^No.  1,  Cumberland 

Street,  Cumberland  Place,  is  most  desirous  to  see  you 

at  your  earliest  convenience ;  in  which  request  I  b^  to 

unite. 

'*  Remaining  at  all  times, 

**  With  friendly  regard  and  sincere  esteem, 

"  My  dear  sir, 

«  Yours  faithfully, 

«  Edwabd. 

**  P.S. — I  think  it  right  to  mention,  that  my  illustrious 
friend  and  relative.  Prince  Leopold,  goes  to  Scotland 
next  month,  and  has  promised  me  faithfully  to  visit  the 
establishment  at  LanarL  Were  it  not  for  my  domestic 
engagements,  I  should  willingly  do  the  same;  and  I 
shall  envy  him  his  good  fortune  until  I  am  enabled  to 
accomplish  it 

*'  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  received  yoinr  note 
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of  this  date,  and  will  not  fail  to  be  with  you  at  half-past 
one  on  Wednesday." 

"  Kensington  Palace,  September  IStk,  1819. 

"  My  DEAB  Sib, — I  received  in  due  course  your  favour 
of  the  6th,  and  its  enclosures,  which  I  will  get  Captain 
Parker  to  put  his  name  to  at  the  bottom ;  and  will  this 
day  despatch  to  our  literary  friend,  who  ought  to  be  as 
grateful  as  /  am  for  your  kind  assistance.  Indeed  I 
believe  I  may  safely  say  such  is  ilie  case ;  as  no  one  is 
more  heartily  engaged  in  the  great  cause  than  is  ihsA 
friend. 

"  With  regard  to  my  own  finances,  I  admit  the  justice 
of  all  you  say ;  and  that  I  am  sincere  in  this,  I  believe 
my  conduct  from  June  1815,  for  three  successive  years, 
until  the  day  of  my  marriage — during  which  time  I  re- 
signed,  out  of  an  income  of  24,000/.,  17,0002*  per  an- 
num, and  lived  upon  a  very  reduced  establishment  upon 
7,000i — is  tJie  strongest  proof;  nor  have  I  since  that 
time,  made  the  slightest  addition  to  my  personal  es- 
tablishment; the  only  augmentation  thereof  having 
arisen  from  the  junction  of  the  Duchess's  with  mine; 
but  certainly  that  has  exactly  doubled  my  expenses ; 
and  I  now  candidly  state  that,  after  viewing  the  sub- 
ject in  every  possible  way,  I  am  satisfied  that  to  con- 
tinue to  live  in  England,  even  in  the  quiet  way  in 
which  we  are  going  on,  wiUiout  splendour  and  without 
shoWf  nothing  short  of  doubling  the  seven  thousand  pounds 
will  do,  BBDUOTION  BEINO  IMPOSSIBLE  in  an  establishment 
like  ours,  where  there  is  not  a  single  servant  idle  for  a 
moment  from  morning  to  night. 
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**  Exclusive  of  this,  some  allowance — say  l^OOOL — 
should  be  made  for  the  amiual  expense  that  must  be 
incurred  for  the  next  five  years,  while  the  Duchess 
continues  Regent  of  the  Principality  of  Leiningen,  and 
guardian  of  her  son  (a  minor}— to  enable  me  to  fulfil 
the  engagement  I  entered  into  at  the  time  of  my 
marriage,  that  she  should  not  be  impeded  in  fulfilling 
her  duties  conscientiously  towards  her  son,  notwith- 
standing her  marriage  with  me.  .  However,  after  sajring 
this,  it  may  be  right  to  add,  that  were  I  to  confine  my 
residence  to  the  Continent,  I  certainly  could  do  with 
five  thotuand  pounds  a  year  less;  and  therefore,  if  my 
present  exertions  to  sell  Castle  Hill  for  its  valuation — 
viz.  61,300Zi — should  fail,  Imttst  resort  to  it 

**  I,  however,  have  very  strong  reasons  to  hope  that 
this  point  will  yet  be  effected  this  season;  and  then  every- 
thing else  will  be  smooth. 

**  Were  I  unmarried^  the  case  would  be  totally  differ- 
ent; and  as  I  have  already  shown  that  I  could  make 
a  sacrifice  to  a  considerable  extent,  I  should  have  no 
difficulty  in  carrying  it  still  further.  But  having  mar- 
ried a  princess,  who,  when  the  widow  of  the  compara" 
lively  petty  Prince  of  Leiningen,  enjoyed  every  comfort 
and  every  indulgence  commensurate  with  her  own  rank  as 
Duchess  of  Saxony,  I  never  could  reconcile  it  to  my 
feelings  that  having  become  my  wife,  she  should  be 
degi^ded  in  the  eyes  of  her  own  family — who  could  not 
be  made  to  view  the  circumstance  as  the  English  public 
would  do — by  reducing  her  below  those  enjoyments 
«he  has  been  accustomed  to  from  the  period  of  her 
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knowing  herselfi  K  my  services  are  useful  to  my 
country^  it  surely  becomes  those  who  have  the  power,  to 
support  me  in  substantiating  those  just  claims  I  have 
for  the  very  extensive  losses  and  privations  I  have 
experienced^  during  the  very  long  period  of  my  pro- 
fessional servitude  in  the  colonies ;  and  if  this  is  not 
attainable^  it  is  a  clear  proof  to  me  tliat  they  are  not 
appreciated;  and  under  that  impression^  I  shall  not 
scruple,  in  due  time,  to  resume  my  retirement  abroad, 
when  the  Duchess  and  myself  shall  have  Ailfilled  our 
duties  in  establishing  the  English  birth  of  my  child, 
and  giving  it  maternal  nutriment  on  the  soil  of  Old 
England ;  and  which  we  shall  certainly  repeat,  if  Pro- 
vidence destines  to  give  us  any  further  increase  of 
family. 

"  I  have  now  said  enough  of  myself,  and  shall  just 
add  that  I  received  a  sunmions  to  attend  your  com- 
mittee on  Thursday  afternoon,  on  my  return  from  Oat- 
lands,  which  gave  me  only  an  hour's  notice;  and 
therefore  I  was  unable  to  comply  with  it 

**  I  rejoice  to  hear  that  so  many  persons  of  respec- 
tability are  visiting  New  Lanark  this  year ;  to  which 
number  I  should  certainly  have  added  myself,  but  for 
my  unwillingness  to  absent  myself  from  the  Duchess, 
and  the  impossibility  of  her  undertaking  the  journey 
with  me  at  present.  I  wish,  however,  that  in  addition 
to  Sir  William  de  Crespigny,  some  other  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  possessing  equally  philan- 
thropic feelings,  but  of  the  other  political  party,  might 
be  induced  to  do  the  same  ;  and  this  I  mention  with  the 
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yiew  of  Parliament  taking  up  the  matter  serioualj  next 
session.  At  all  events^  I  trust  mj  illustrious  rektiye 
Prince  Leopold,  will  not  fail  to  fulfil  his  promise ;  and 
in  which  case  I  am  confideiit  the  result  cannot  fidl  of 
being  most  satisfactory  to  him. 

*'  Belieye  me  to  be  at  all  times,  with  friendship  and 

**  My  dear  sir, 

'^  Yours  faithfully, 

**  Ebwabd. 

**P.S.  I  open  my  letter  again,  to  acknowledge  your 
favour  of  the  10th  instant — ^this  instant  received ;  and 
to  express  the  satisfaction  it  affords  me  to  learn  that 
your  establishment  is  at  length  beginning  to  become 
an  object  of  such  interest ;  as  I  foresee  that  the  most 
beneficial  consequences  cannot  fail  to  result  from  it ; — 
nothing  being  wanted  for  the  general  adoption  of  the 
plans,  but  their  being  thoroughly  understood." 

{Note. — The  numerous  italics  in  these  and  the  follow- 
ing letters,  represent  the  underscoring  in  the  originals.) 

The  Duke's  pecuniary  difficulties,  his  enforced  (eur 
gality,  and  above  all,  his  consciousness  that  his  servtooi 
were  not  appreciated,  account  for  his  dissatisfaction 
with  the  existing  state  of  things.  A  prince  with 
7,000/.  a  year,  while  his  inferiors  by  birth  are  spending 
twenty  times  as  much  around  him,  suffers  some  of  the 
worst  evils  of  poverty  short  of  hunger  and  thirsts  Dit- 
oontoit  truly,  knocks  impartially  at  ihe  cottage  door 
and  at  the  vestibcde  of  royalty. 
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<<  KemingUm  Palace,  Oct,  2nd,  leiB. 

^  Mt  DBAS  Sir, — ^I  receiyed  youw  of  the  29tli  ultimo 
this  morning. 

•*From  a  letter  I  got  at  the  same  time  from  my 
bro&er-in-Jaw,  I  find  that  he  was  detained  by  the 
troubles  at  Gla^w,  and  by  no  other  cause  from  visit- 
ing your  establishment 

'^  At  the  same  lime,  I  cannot  but  admire  ihe  justice 
of  your  observations  upon  the  subject,  and  which  do 
equal  honour  to  your  head  and  to  your  heart. 

"As  to  myself,  you  know  how  sincerely  I  am 
engaged  in  the  cause ;  and  if  any  measures  are  to  be 
taken  in  Parliament  with  respect  to  it,  which  should 
render  it  indispensably  necessary  that  I  should  be  able 
to  vouch  for  facts,  from  having  had  ocular  demonstra- 
tion of  them,  I  shall  not  hesitate — although  we  intend 
wintering  in  the  west,  in  order  that  the  Duchess  may 
have  the  benefit  of  tepid  sea  bathing,  and  our  infant 
that  of  sea  air,  on  the  fine  coast  of  Devonshire, 
during  the  months  of  the  yesu*  that  are  so  odious 
in  Londcm — ^in  posting  down  to  Scotland  for  the  pur- 
pose; and  if  theDudiess's  health  continues  good,  and 
there  is  no  cause  to  render  her  travelling  imprudent, 
I  have  no  doubt  but  she  will  most,  readily  accom- 
pany me. 

"  In  the  meanwhile  I  am  delighted  to  find  that  you 
have  60  many  visits  firom  individuals  whose  sufifrages 
will  be  of  importance ;  as  the  more  your  establiehmeiit 
is  seen,  the  more,  I  am  convinced,  it  must  carry  widi 
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it  the  Ml  and  entire  approval  of  every  benevolent 
heart 

'^  With  regard  to  Dr.  Macnab^  I  consider  him  quite 
a  kindred  soul  with  your  own;  and  am  delighted  to 
perceive  that  you  appreciate  him,  as  I  thought  you 
would*  I  long  to  see  him  on  his  return,  to  hear  a  full 
report  of  his  visit  to  you ;  as  it  was  entirely  undertaken 
at  my  suggestion ;  and  from  his  letters  I  perceive  the 
result  has  been  to  render  him  quite  enthusiastic  as  to 
what  you  have  accomplished,  and  what  he  foresees  may 
be  accomplished,  if  once  we  can  succeed  in  carrying 
the  public  opinion  with  us. 

**  Wishing  you  health,  to  enable  you  to  continue 
your  zealous  exertions  for  the  good  of  mankind,  I  beg 
to  subscribe  myself, 

**  With  sentiments  of  friendship  and  esteem, 
"  My  dear  sir, 

"  Yours  faithfully, 

"Edward." 

The  following  letter  will  show  that  the  4^®  <^d 
duchess  were  not  above  adopting  bourgeois  habits,  when 
right  reason  dictated  that  course.  Her  present  Majesty 
had  a  mother  who  was  not  above  the  care  of  her  own 
infant  It  would  have  been  a  happiness  for  this  country 
if  her  example  had  prevailed  with  the  matrons  of  the 
higher  classes,  so  £u:  as  to  cause  the  general  disuse 
of  wet-nurses ;  the  needless  employment  of  whom  robs 
the  mothers  of  the  purest  of  the  intense  pleasures  of 
life,  and  by  its  fatal  effects  on  the  abandoned  children, 
involves  the  employers  in  the  guilt  of  infanticide.    I 
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know  there  are  mothers  who  cannot  suckle  thd^r  infants^ 
and  onfortonates  who  having  a  living  to  eam»  most  sell 
their  milk  to  others.  Such  needs  may  weU  supply 
each  other:  the  incapable  may  innocently  employ  the 
necessitous. 

''  KentingUm  Palace^  Oct  Sth,  1819. 

"My  DEAR  Owen. — I  have  this  moment  received  your 
favour  of  the  Sth.  As  yet  the  duchess  has  not  cotJV' 
menced  weaning  her  infant;  nor  do  we  expect  at  earliest^ 
to  be  able  to  get  over  that  arduous  charge  imtil  the 
second  week  in  November ;  immediately  after  which,  her 
medical  attendant  thinks  it  essential  that  I  should  take 
her  into  Devonshire  for  the  sea  air  and  the  benefit  of 
the  tepid  sea-baths ;  so  that  our  plan  is  arranged  for 
going  to  Sidmouth^  should  nothing  unexpected  inter- 
vene to  prevent  it,  in  about  a  month  from  this  time. 
Of  course  our  stay  there  will  depend  upon  the  change 
agreeing  with  Jier,  her  daughter,  and  our  little  infant,  who 
all  three  we  hope,  will  derive  the  best  effects  from  being 
near  the  sea-coast,  and  having  access  to  the  sea-water. 
Of  course  therefore,  I  could  not  think  of  attempting  the 
journey  to  New  Lanark,  until  the  period  is  passed  that  will 
allow  sufficient  time  for  all  the  good  results  we  expect 
frx>m  remaining  some  time  by  the  seaside ;  but  if  upon  the 
meeting  of  Parliament,  things  take  thai  turn  which  it  is 
/to  be  hoped  they  will  do — viz.,  that  your  judicious  plans 
to  remedy  the  evil  of  the  want  of  productive  employ- 
ment, are  taken  up  by  the  Government  or  the  majority  of 
independent  members  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ensure  them 
a  fair  discussion,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  whatsoever. 
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eFen  if  the  duchess  sbouid  be  unable  to  accompany  me 
<m  account  of  the  season  of  the  year,  for  me  to  run  over 
by  myself,  and  make  myself  so  far  master  of  the  whole 
system,  as  to  be  able  to  deliver  my  sentiments  upon  it 

"  With  respect  to  myself,  be  assured  that  I  consider 
the  trouble  and  fatigue  of  the  journey  as  nothing ;  nor 
would  the  dueJiesSy  but  for  the  critical  moment  for  her 
health,  immediately  after  nursing,  which  requires  so 
much  attention. 

^' With  regard  to  the  plain  and  simple  accommodation 
you  will  have  to  offer  us,  I  speak  equally  her  feelings 
and  my  own,  wh^i  I  say  it  is  what  we  should  prefer  to 
any  other,  accompanied  by  the  sincerity  of  that  wel- 
come which  we  know  Mrs.  Owen  and  yourself  would 
give  us. 

**  For  my  oum  part,  I  am  already  convinoedy  that  what 
I  should  see  on  the  spot,  would  amply  repay  me  for  any 
little  trouble  and  expense  which  the  journey  might 
occasion  me ;  and  the  Duchess  is  as  much  prepossessed 
in  favour  of  the  thing  as  I  am. 

^^  From  all  I  have  said,  you  will  therefore  infer,  that 
if  the  moment  shall  arrive,  between  this  and  the  spring, 
when,  from  the  certainty  of  your  establishment  coming 
under  the  consideration  of  Parliament,  it  would  become 
indiqwnsabie  for  me  to  inspect  it  in  person,  to  be  able  to 
take  a  part  in  the  discuBsion,  I  shall  not  consider  the 
trotible  of  xmdertaking  the  journey  anything^  but  most 
dieerfnlly  set  out  upon  it,  even  if  at  the  time  circum- 
stances should  not  admit  of  the  Duchess's  accompany* 
ing  me;  whom  I  confess,  I  do  not  willingly  quit  even 
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for  a  day,  unless  there  is  an  indispensable  necessity 
for  it 

"  With  every  sentiment  of  the  most  friendly  regard, 
"  I  remain^  ever, 

*^My  dear  Oweu, 

^*YoarsfattbfulIy, 

"  Ktnti^m  Palace,  Oct  .ilif,  iU9. 

**Mr  DEAtt  OwEjf. — Ha™g  been  absent  for  four  day^, 
on  a  visit  to  the  coast  of  Deronshlre^  to  Gx  upon  a 
hoQso  where  we  coidd  cheat  the  eudy  part  of  the  a[i- 
proat^liing  wmterj  I  did  not  receive  till  late  on  Thurs- 
day night,  your  favoiir  of  the  IDth ;  since  whicli  I  have 
been  so  overvvhehued  with  bueiiiess,  as  scarcely  to  bav© 
been  able  to  find  a  moment  to  devote  to  you.  I  will  not 
bowevor,  suffer  to-morrow's  mail  to  depart  without  just 
answering  your  kind  and  interratliig  commuuication. 

« I  was  delighted  to  perceive  tliat  you  had  had  the 
visit  of  General  Dcssaix,  and  I  look  forward  trith  pki^ 
sure  to  hear  bim  coiiverse  upon  your  establisbmonL 

*VPray  expneiss  to  Lady  Mary  Ross,  whose  brother 
Lord  Robert  Fltagerald  is  a  particular  friend  of  niiucp 
how  gratefid  tho  Uuchesa  and  myself  feel  for  tlie  kind 
oifer  of  her  house  in  your  vicinity^  in  cjis*^  ^e  Mbould 
be  enabled  to  pay  you  a  viait  during  the  period  of  her 
absence  in  South  Rrii^n ;  but  as  there  is  an  absolute 
necessity  that  tlie  Diieliesia  should  take  the  tepid  sea- 
baths  in  the  tirst  imtJitice  at  Sidmouth,  which  have  bwu 
strongly  advised  by  her  medical  attendant,  to  strengthim 
bcT  health  after  her  confinement  and  nursings  I  fear^ 
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with  every  wish  on  both  our  parts  to  do  so^  we  shall 
not  be  able  to  avail  ourselves  of  it^  at  least  for  the  pre- 
sent year. 

^^  At  the  same  time,  I  cannot  deny  that  your  tempting 
offer  would  be  a  strong  inducement  to  uiviertake  the 
journey^  were  we  not  so  circumstanced  at  present  as  to 
preclude  almost  the  possibility  of  thinking  of  it  But 
though  this  pleasure  must  be  deferred^  I  by  no  means 
think  of  giving  it  up.  On  the  contrary,  I  look  forward 
with  pleasure  to  realizing  it  at  a  future  day. 

^^  I  congratulate  you  upon  having  had  a  visit  from 
some  of  the  particular  friends  and  relatives  of  that  good 
woman  Mrs.  Fry;  as  I  am  sure  they  can  only  have 
gone  to  New  Lanark  with  motives  of  benevolence. 

^*  I  think  it  also  extremely  fortunate  that  the  celebrated 
Mr.  Ellis  of  Kent,  has  determined  upon  viewing  your 
establishment  in  person ;  for  it  is  the  opinion  of  such 
valuable  men  qs  he  is,  which,  if  favourable,  must  give 
strength  to  the  cause. 

"  Lord  Torrington  who  is  to  accompany  him,  is  cer- 
tainly a  very  worthy,  well-meaning  man;  but  I  am 
afraid  you  will  not  find  in  him  the  judgment  that  you 
will  in  his  travelling  companion.  However,  it  is  a  satis- 
faction to  find  that  one  nobleman  has  thought  it  worth 
his  while  to  undertake  the  journey ;  and  I  hope  his 
example  will  be  followed  by  a  great  many  more ;  being 
satisfied  that  nothing  can  tend  so  much  to  establish  a 
conviction  of  all  the  good  that  may  result  fit>m  forming 
establishments  upon  your  principle,  as  ocular  demon- 
stration.    And  I  say  this  with  the  more  feeling,  being 
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strongly  impressed  like  you,  with  the  belief  that  the 
change  contemplated  for  the  relief  of  the  suffering  poor 
of  the  country^  must  indeed  be  made  more  speedily  and 
generally  than  many  seem  to  anticipate,  if  the  object  is 
to  restore  the  country  to  a  state  of  order  and  tranqtiil- 
lity  before  it  is  too  late.  My  only  fear  is  that  ministers, 
having  chosen  to  draw  the  sword,  will  turn  a  deaf  ear 
to  the  representations  of  those  who  from  motives  of 
benevolence  like  yourself,  and  viewing  the  matter  with 
imbiassed  judgment,  would  adopt  measures  of  a  totally 
different  tendency. 

**  It  may  be  right  to  apprise  you,  that  I  recently  re- 
ceived the  inclosed  papers  from  Mr.  Bourne,  who  cer- 
tainly is  a  most  zealous  and  active  member  of  the 
committee ;  but .  after  having  so  long  adjourned  our 
meetings,  I  should  like  to  have  your  opinion  upon  his 
suggestions,  before  we  act  upon  them.  Pray,  therefore, 
write  by  return  of  post ;  your  doing  which  will,  I  ap- 
prehend, enable  me  to  hear  from  you  on  the  9th,  or  at 
the  latest  on  the  10th  of  November,  and  in  the  mean- 
while, 

'*  Believe  me  ever  to  remain, 

**  With  the  most  friendly  regard, 
"  My  dear  Owen, 

«  Yours  faithftiUy, 

"  EnWABD.'' 

Owen,  after  the  last  letter  which  he  ever  received 
from  his  royal  correspondent,  came  to  London  to  see 
him:  and  the  Duke  then  reiterated  his  conviction  of 
the  truth  of  the  **  New  Views ;  **  being  confirmed  in 
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his  preyions  opinions^  by  the  favourable  report  he  had 
received,  both  from  Dr.  Macnab  and  from  General 
Dessaix.  He  again  promised  to  visit  New  Lanark, 
that  he  might  be  able  to  give  his  testimony,  as  (me 
who  knew  for  himself  what  he  was  speaking  of.  This 
was  the  last  time  that  Owen  ever  saw  him  in  the 
flesh:  though,  many  years  afterwards,  the  Duke's 
spirit  was  (me  of  those  heavenly  visitants  who  (x>n- 
des(;ended  to  cheer  the  old  age  of  their  friend  by  mani- 
festing themselves  to  him.  The  Duke  presided  once 
more  as  chairman  of  the  committee,  on  the  first  of 
December  1819.  His  sudden  death  deprived  Owen 
of  his  most  powerful  supporter ;  but  probably  rescued 
the  Duke  himself  from  the  odium  whicli  he  was  incur- 
ring, as  the  zeal(ms  advocate  of  views  grossly  tainted 
with  infiddity;  and  saved  him  from  that  contempt 
which  the  unthinking  world  is  apt  to  bestow  on  Utopian 
schemes  earnestly  pursue(L  For  my  own  part,  since 
I  r^ard  Owen's  plans  at  this  time  as  altogether  vision- 
ary, I  cannot  imagine  that  the  world  lost  much  in  this 
respect  by  the  Duke's  lamented  death :  but  it  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  refrise  my  admiration  to  one  who,  brought 
up  in  the  corrupting  position  of  son  of  a  king,  retained 
nevertheless,  the  vigour  of  mind  required  for  the  earnest 
prose(nition  of  schemes  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  of 
public  advantage. 

Owen  pays  a  deserved  tribute  of  praise  to  the  Duke's 
integrity,  firmness,  sincerity,  and  forbearing  kindness. 
He  says  that  the  Duke  declared  himself  to  have  become 
a  new  man,  since  hia  acquaintance  with  the   '^New 
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Views : "  a  statement  which,  but  for  the  letters  I  have 
quoted,  I  should  have  received  with  caution,  inasmuch 
as  a  similar  statement  is  made  as  to  the  quiet  Lord 
Liverpool  and  several  members  of  his  Cabinet  The 
letters  however,  ans  conclusive  as  to  the  Duke's  sm- 
cerity  of  conviction*  Doubtless  ho  folt  invigorated 
imd  ennobled  by  the  adoption  of  a  pursuit,  calculated 
m  he  tliougiitj  to  relieve  his  country  from  many  of 
tile  evils  under  which  it  was  labouring. 

One  more  paragraph*  and  I  liavc  done  witli  tho 
royal  family.  Owen  tells  us  that  tho  Duke  of  Kent 
unhesitatingly  believed  in  the  soundness  of  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  **  Princess  Olive  of  Cumberland,"  to 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  royal  family ;  that  he  intro- 
duced thi^i  lady  (afterwards  Mrs.  Scrries)  as  his  cousin ; 
and  that  ha  showed  the  deepest  interest  in  her  cause 
and  in  that  of  her  daughter,  Owen,  to  oblige  bis  royal 
])atron,  advanced  to  Mra  Serries  at  different  times, 
smna  of  money  amounting  to  much  more  tlian  a 
thousand  pounds,  none  of  which  Wiis  repaid  during 
his  life;  the  jwinons  appointed  to  arrsuige  the  pay* 
ment  of  the  Duke's  Jebt&  not  being  satisfied  with  the 
proof  tenderctl;  but  iimtv  recently,  since  Owen's  death, 
the  affair  haYtii|r  hmn  brought  by  tlio  executors  under 
the  notice  of  her  Majefity*  she  made  no  difficulties 
about  legal  proofe,  but  satisfied  the  claim  in  a  manner 
the  most  gracious* 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

Ptorerb  rererfed— PeePf  Bill,  1819 — Owen'i  Dogmatism— Kational 
Difltretf— New  Lanark  not  distretted— Why  not  ?— Owen'f  Bepljr 
—Title  of  Beport— Unbounded  Hopes— Fondamental  Error— 
Machiner3r  in  Agriculture — Application  to  Working  Classes — 
Owen  does  not  propose  to  apply— Spade  Husbandry — Bashness  of 
Proposal— Currency— Labour  Standard — Details — Beport  of  n 
Committee— Farourable  Beception— Experiment  attempted. 

Afteb  the  unhappy  death  of  the  Doke  of  Kent,  Owen 
was  left  without  any  prominent  disciples  in  England. 
Bat  nearer  his  home  he  was  more  fortunate;  and  ,in 
his  case  there  was  a  reversal  of  the  proverb  which 
robs  a  man  of  all  honour  in  his  own  neighbourhood. 

In  the  year  1819  there  was  great  distress  in  the 
country.  Owen  in  his  account  of  it,  follows  very 
complacently  in  the  wake  of  those  who  attacked 
Mr.  Peel  with  his  celebrated  Bill  of  '19,  as  the  cause 
of  the  national  calamities.  On  the  greater  part  of 
questions,  indeed,  even  of  the  highest  importance,  we 
have  no  choice  but  to  adopt  those  opinions  which  are 
recommended  to  us,  by  the  studious  application  and 
sound  judgment  of  persons  who  have  especially  inves- 
tigated them :  and  in  this  instance,  the  first  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  by  his  passitaate  denunciations  of  his  son's  policy, 
would  have  great  weight  with  Owen,  whose  intimate 
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acquaintance  he  had  made,  by  their  joint  exertions  in 
carrying  the  factory  bill.  But  in  cases  where  our 
notions  have  thus  been  formed  by  authority,  and  not 
by  our  own  study,  we  ought  to  express  ourselves  about 
ihem,  not  ex  cathedrd,  not  with  the  excusable  dogma- 
tism of  a  master  towards  his  pupils,  but  with  a  modest 
hesitation.  I  cannot  easily  excuse  Owen's  arrogance, 
when  in  speaking  of  Mr.  P^l  and  the  Bullion  Com- 
mittee, he  says  that  '^  these  men  knew  no  more  than 
in&nts  what  they  were  legislating  about;  and  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  amount  of  most  unnecessary  misery 
and  severe  suffering,  which  they  by  their  ignorance 
were  about  to  inflict  on  millions  of  their  fellow-sub- 
jects over  the  British  empire.** 

The  distress,  says  Owen,  was  so  great,  that  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  working  people  were  without  work 
or  food;  and  numbers  of  active  men  firom  twenty  to 
thirty  years  old,  applied  at  New  Lanark  for  work, 
and  would  have  taken  four  or  five  shillings  a  week. 
The  absence  of  any  provision  in  Scotland  for  the  able- 
bodied  who  are  destitute,  must  be  held  accountable 
for  a  great  aggravatio;n  of  this  evil.  The  English  poor- 
law,  as  some  tell  us,  lowers  the  rate  of  wages  I  Why 
it  is  the  bridge  which  enables  the  discharged  labourer 
to  pass  over  that  gulf  of  want  and  starvation  into 
which,  without  that  friendly  aid,  he  must  fidl. 

The  county  of  Lanark  shared  in  the  general  depres- 
sion. Owen's  village,  on  the  contrary,  went  quietly 
on  its  way,  unconscious  of  the  disturbanpe  in  the  com- 
mercial atmosphere.    For  Owen  had  not  availed  him- 
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idf  of  dM  strMger  worfanen^  >pplicatwps»  m  a  mmm 
if  tcieviiig  dmni  Ui  own  peoj^^  but  weat  on  paying 
ai  tbo  customarf  mte.  For  twenij-fi^w  jem  tbe  oedo 
if  wages  at  Now  IiiBark  was  imcliaiiged:  an  oxample 
worthj  of  all  admiratioiiy  tkongh  one  whick  in  ofdinaiy 
oaaaa  it  is  impoisiblo  to  imitate.  Owen  pcactised  tbis 
nMoifioeiice  not  onl j  now,  at  the  head  of  a  professedl j 
pManthropir  establidimont;  bat  as  a  yowiger  oaaBy 
wben  he  advanced  7,0002.  to  keep  the  peoj^o  from  want 
In  die  hope  of  doing  something  to  nudgale  the  <£«• 
tresi^  the  oonnty  of  Lanaik  hdd  a  great  meetixig;  and 
Owen  was  present  Persons  had  noticed  the  contrast 
betwoen  the  oonnty  and  the  mann&ctorlng  TiUagau 
What  could  be  the  cause  of  it?  Would  Mr.  Owen  be 
pleased  to  enlighten  di^i  ?  The  answer  mi^t  have 
been  a  verj  sinqple  one.  New  Lanark  was  aider  the 
eontrol  of  one  of  the  aUest  mannfMrtnrers  of  the  day  ; 
was  fed  with  an  abundant  capital;  was  managed  on  die- 
express  conditkm  that  all  the  suqdus  [oofit  shonld  be 
apfiiied  to  the  benefit  of  tbe  workpeople ;  and  therefere, 
Owen,  with  his  abilitj,  with  the  capital  at  his  com- 
mand, and  with  a  vast  amount  of  surplus  ]^fits  set 
aside  for  the  improvement,  or  rdie^  of  the  hands,  could 
save  hiB  subjects  6a  a  year  or  two  fix>m  the  yawning  pit 
of  want  Give  to  all  employers  of  labourers,  Owen's 
*  ability,  capital  and  surplus  profit,  and  the  distress  would 
never  have  aj^^eared. 

But  Owen's  notions  were  of  a  very  diffisrent  cha» 
racter.  He  regarded  the  immunity  of  New  Lanark^ 
not  as  the  issue  of  accidental  circumstance^  and  otuor 
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.  qualities;  bat  as  aomethmg  nradi  Uglier;  as  the 
result  of  the  application  of  a  principle  whidi  migfat  be 
adopted  with  equal  aaeoeas  in  ibeorcbiary  affiirs  of  life. 
He  eagerly  seised  ike  oppertnnitj  of  explatning  this 
•pinkm;  and  must  hare  rejoiced  in  ifae  field  thas  opened 
in  the  nordi,  just  when  the  death  of  his  Toyal  friend  had  ' 
darkened  his  prospects  in  London.  He  woukl  be  ^ad 
to  give  to  the  county  of  Lanark  the  benefit  of  his 
Ihirty  jean*  »peria)ce;  and  to  show  his  neighbours 
how  panperism  might,  not  merely  be  mitigated,  but  onoe 
lor  all  eKtinguished.  He  thought  to  himself,  that  in 
this  'public  theatre,  with  the  great  landowners  and 
nobility  among  his  andienee,  be  would  put  forth  his 
powers,  and  with  all  the  skill  of  a  ptjphet,  remove 
firom  men's  eyes  the  film  which  obscured  their  true 
interests.  He  went  home  and  wrote  an  elaborate  re- 
p<»rt,  extending  over  nearly  fifty  octavo  pages  of  print : 
and  as  he  says  that  this  was  the  first  time  ^he  ex- 
plained the  science  of  constructing  a  rational  system  of 
society,''  and  as  he  afterwards  frequently  referred  to  this 
report  for  an  elucidation  of  bis  views,  it  is  necessary 
to  briefly  notice  its  contents. 

The  title  of  the  report  indicates  Owen's  notions  as 
to  its  scope.  It  is  called  a  *'  Report  to  the  County  of 
Lanark,  of  a  plan  for  relieving  paUic  distress  and  re- 
moving discontent,  by  giving  pennanent  productive 
employment  to  the  poor  and  working  classes;  under 
arrangements  which  will  essentially  improve  their  cha- 
racter and  amdiorate  their  condition^  diminish  the 
expenses  of  production  and  consumption,  and  create 
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markets  co-extensive  with  production.  .  By  Robert 
Owen,    May  1,  1820.'' 

After  stating  that  the  evil  he  has  to  deal  with  is  the 
want  of  work  and  of  wages  for  the  labouring  classes, 
Owen  goes  on  to  say  that  without  some  great  measures 
adopted  by  the  legislature  with  the  support  of  the 
country,  the  existing  distress  and  discontent  would  be- 
come chronic,  and  the  resources  of  the  empire  would  be 
gradually  dried  up.  He  then  advances  five  maxims, 
the  first  of  which  is,  that  if  manual  labour  were  properly 
directed,  there  need  be  no  deterioration  of  its  value  for 
centuries  to  come:  that  Great  Britain  and  its  de- 
pendencies might,  under  the  circumstances,  support  an 
incalculable  increase  of  population ;  and  that  so  fer  from 
fearing  a  too  rapid  augmentation,  we  should  be  unable 
sufficiently  to  stimulate  its  progress.  The  gentiemen  of 
Lanark,  on  hearing  this  exordium,  must  have  felt  only 
one  drawback :  the  suspicion  that  promises  so  flattering 
could  scarcely  be  trusted. 

In  the  explanation  of  these  five  propositions,  there 
peeps  out  an  error,  which  I  imagine  to  have  been  at  the 
'bottom  of  all  the* unsound  part  of  Owen's  system.  He 
was  himself  a  manufacturer;  he  had  floated  through 
life  on  that  wave  of  prosperity  which  had  arisen  fix>m 
the  mechanical  inventions  of  Watt,  Hargreaves,  and 
Arkwright;  he  had  been  involved  in  the  turmoil  of 
manufacturing  industry;  he  had  taken  an  active  part  in 
multiplying  to  the  utmost  the  new  mechanical  powers 
applied  to  production :  it  was  no  wonder  if  the  din  of 
machinery  and  the  buzz  of  the  factory,  had  closed  his 
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ears  to  other  sounds:  it  was  in  the  natural  cotirse  of 
events  that  he  should  vastly  overrate  the  triumphs, 
great  as  they  were,  of  mechanical  skill.  In  the  Arch- 
bishop's Committee  of  1816,  he  had  stated  that  the  in- 
crease of  mechanical  power  was  one  cause  of  the  existing 
distress :  he  now  said  that  this  increased  power,  properly 
directed,  was  sufficient  ''to  saturate  the  world  with 
wealtL''  Now  the  error  I  have  mentioned,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  consists  in  this :  that  he  fails  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  different  kinds  of  production :  that  when  he 
speaks  of  the  mechanical  power  of  Great  Britain  as  pro- 
ducing forty  times  more  than  its  hand-labour,  he  omits 
to  remark  that  this  increased  productiveness  had  as  yet 
been  limited  to  manufactures :  and  that  he  aggravates 
this  negligence  when  he  says  that  it  has  been  ''  intro- 
duced more  or  less  into  all  the  departments  of  produc- 
tive industry  throughout  the  empire.'' 

If  it  were  true  that  the  labour  of  a  man,  assisted 
by  machinery,  would  produce  even  twenty  times  as 
much,  in  every  department  of  industry,  as  it  would  have 
produced  a  century  earlier,  when  machinery  was  com- 
paratively rare,  it  wotdd  follow  that  there  should  be 
twenty  times  as  many  commodities  to  be  consumed. 
But  unfortunately,  the  whole  hypothesis  is  baseless.  In 
the  greatest  department  of  industry,  that  of  agrictdture, 
the  amount  of  new  machinery  applied  is  now  very 
small,  and  in  1820  was  still  less.  We  generally  say 
that  in  England  at  present,  perhaps  in  Great  Britain, 
but  not  including  Ireland,  each  man  engaged  in  farming 
raises  food  enough  for  two  fiunilies  besides  his  own : 
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wfaidi  is  miiGh  Ae  some  iUng  as  io  saj  thit  ^ccdndh^ 
ihom  penom  who  are  fed  with  foreign  feod,  one-4iiird 
of  our  British  popalaCicHi  is  engaged  m  agrictdtnre. 
From  OwenV  statement,  however,  it  might  have  been 
supposed  that  <me-twentielh,  or  one*fertiedi  part  of  the 
popalation  coinld  feed  all  the  rest 

Bui  this  error  is  a  most  important  one  in  its  bearing 
011  die  working  chutes.  The  new  machinery  has  been 
prindpallj  applied  to  the  manafaeture  of  textile  &brics 
amd  ci  metals.  The  result  has  been  a  great  redaction 
in  the  price  of  calico,  silk,  linen,  iron,  hardware,  and 
such  things ;  while  raw  produce,  and  many  things  easilj 
formed  from  it,  have  not  fallen  or  have  even  risen.  Since 
1820,  there  has  been  a  great  &11  in  woollen  doth,  in 
eoaseqnaice  of  the  introduction  of  foreign  colonial  wocrf. 
Bat  what  share  of  a  poor  man's  income  is  spent  on  things 
that  have  fallen :  what  i^mre  on  things  tiiat  have  not 
fiilkn?  The  main  expense  »  for  food:  then  there  are 
ghoesy  stockings,  candles;  these  have  either  risen  or 
have  not  been  materially  reduced.  He  and  his  wife 
get  their  calico,  cotton  prints,  woollen  garm^its,  nd 
their  scsmly  hardware,  far  mndi  less  raon^  tkm 
formeriy.  Bat  so  small  a  proporticm  do  these  bear  to 
the  whole  expenditare,  Aat  if  &ey  were  to  be  had  for 
no&ing,  that  woald  be  a  trifle  by  the  side  of  Ae  giand 
question  of  the  relatien  of  the  rate  of  wages  to  tiie  rate 
of  food.  It  aeenis,  therefore,  that  the  great  medianical 
progress  which  oar  age  is  vasdy  pxyad  of,  has  a  tendency 
indeed,  bat  Koij  a  alight  Uatdmey,  to  diimnish  &e  ct- 
peases  of  the  kbourer.    If  indeod  we  oofald  api^  to 
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Bgjacahxae  the  aame  means  of  increaMcL  pEodaetiveoMft 
tluit  we  have  applied  to  nairafactures^  then  the  saper- 
abnndance  of  £eod  would  jostifj  the  opinion  of  Qwesk^ 
that  our  difficulty  hereafter  would  be  to  get  people  to 
inidti{d J  fSut  eaou^.  Maj  Heaven  shield  ua  from  audi 
a  change  I  as  one  that  would  reduce  us  to  the  unculti- 
vatad  conditian  of  a  half  settled  colony,  with  the  illiterate 
for  ear  masters. 

Owen,  of  course,  was  not  without  a  dim  percef^on, 
that  agriculture  and  manufactures  followed  diffarent 
laws  in  their  deyelopment  Otherwise,  he  mij^  hare 
suggested  the  application  to  filming  of  the  same  meclub- 
aical  appliances  which  had  proved  successful  in  manur 
fiu2lnre&  It  is  true,  however,  that  he  was  no  profiassel 
admirer  of  the  manufacturing  sjstem,  and  that  he  evm 
shared  the  vulgar  opinion  that  labourers  and  machinef 
were  natural  enemies ;  overlooking  the  fact  that  though 
machinery  dispbces  men  m  the  first  instance,  ihat 
effect  is  only  temporary*  At  ao^  rate,  Owen's  proposal 
•8  to  agric«lture  was  £ur  from  being  the  application  of 
thfeshing  machines  and  steam  ploughs. 

He  was  a  convert  to  the  supporters  of  spade  husban- 
dry* He  had  read  that  ddving  was  more  &vourahle 
to  large  crops  than  ploughiag :  and  in  the  fi^ce  of  the 
country  gentlemen,  who  imagined  themsdves  to  knew 
samething  about  farming,  he  laid  down  the  laws  of 
growA  and  cultivatiai,  without  any  r^ard  to  provwhs 
about  eordwainera  aad  their  sandals.  A  pro|^et  can 
affuDl  to  despise  the  €omm<m  sense  of  mankind.  Forty 
yean  of  active  improvemimt  have  elapsed  since  tUs 
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report  was  written ;  and  in  that  time  spade  husbandry 
has  made  but  little  progress  :  a  stronger  argument 
against  it  than  the  one  we  commonly  hear^  that  to  sub- 
stitate  human  labour  for  that  of  a  horse,  and  the  simple 
spade  for  the  ingenious  plough,  is  an  anachronism  and 
a  rebellion  against  the  law  of  progress.  Spade  hus- 
bandry, however,  had  taken  up  its  place  in  Owen's 
mind,  and  was  to  be  the  foundation  of  his  new  villages. 
When  Owen  wanted  to  prove  the  possibility  of  im- 
proving the  condition  of  a  manufacturing  population, 
his  demonstration  was  short  and  decisive :  ^^  Come  and 
see  New  Lanark."  People  came,  saw,  and  believed. 
But  when  he  had  to  prove  the  advantages  of  spade 
husbandry,  he  could  merely  appeal  to  the  statements  of 
other  people  as  to  the  experiments  they  had  made.  His 
particular  authority  was  Mr.  Falla  of  Gateshead,  in 
whom  he  placed  implicit  faith ;  with  a  generous  disre- 
gard of  the  statements  on  the  other  side,  as  to  the  diffi- 
culties arising  from  the  slowness  of  digging  in  wet 
seasons,  and  from  the  expensiveness  of  keeping  a  man 
with  a  family,  to  do  after  all  only  a  portion  of  the  work 
of  a  horse.  Owen  replied  to  objectors  with  the  experts 
mentum  cruets :  Mr.  Falla  had  found  digging  successfiiL 
To  this  it  was  rejoined  that  in  another  experimmtum 
crucU,  digging  had  been  unsuccessfal.  In  short,  the 
subject  of  spade  husbandry  was  in  an  unsettled  state ; 
and  to  found  a  new  social  system  upon  it  argued  sin- 
gular rashness.  What  should  we  say  of  any  one  who 
in  1859,  should  propose  new  home  colonies,  founded  on 
the  alleged  discovery  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  of  the 
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possibility  of  cultivating  wheat  year  ailer  year  on  the 
same  land,  by  the  device  of  using  only  alternate  strips, 
assisted  by  certain  complex'  forkings  and  hoeings? 
Such  a  colonial  projector  would  be  reminded  of  Jethro 
Tull,  who  long  ago,  with  wonderful  skill  and  perse- 
verance, forced  crop  after  crop  without  manure,  and 
as  it  is  alleged,  ended  with  bringing  his  land  into  a 
habit  of  fertility  not  a  whit  better  than  that  of  a  loose 
high  road.  Villages  based  either  on  the  Lois-Weedon 
plan,  or  on  that  of  Jethro  Tull,  wotdd  be  nearly  as 
rational  as  those  proposed  by  Owen  on  the  scheme  of 
spade  husbandry. 

Another  topic  on  which  Owen  appears  to  me  to  have 
exhibited  blamable  rashness,  was  that  of  the  currency. 
I  have  already  suggested  that  the  influence  of  the  first 
Sir  Robert  Peel  was  probably  that  which  bent  Owen's 
mind  in  the  particular  direction  which  it  took.  But  he 
now  claimed  for  himself  the  authority  of  a  diligent  and 
persevering  student:  stating  that  he  had  deeply  studied 
these  subjects,  practically  and  theoretically,  for  a  period 
of  thirty  years.  When  he  uses  the  word  studied,  he 
means,  I  conceive,  that  he  had  thought  about  the  sjib- 
ject;  and  that  I  ftJly  believe:  but  study  implies  an 
inquiry  into  other  people's  thoughts  as  well  as  our 
own,  and  in  this  sense  I  do  not  conceive  that  he  had 
studied  the  currency  question.  I  find  in  his  multifa- 
rious writings,  singularly  feeble  traces  of  study  of  any 
kind :  and  if  he  had  been  acquainted  with  the  able 
treatises  written  on  the  gold  and  paper  question,  he 
would  not  have  spoken,  as  he  did,  of  the  suspension 
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ot  cash  fmymtsi^  in  ^S?,  as  tbe  renlt  of  the  npii 
iDcvetse  of  wealth  m  thia  countcj ;  leaTii^  out  of  s^ii 
the  war  and  the  foraga  subsidies.  Who  that  had 
xaade  himsdf  ac^oabted  with  OTeft  the  etementary 
writers^  could  haye  made  sudi  a  blimder  as  this?  I 
€k>  not  say  this  in  the  charaet^  of  a  partisan  of  tha 
predominant  achod :  indeed^  I  do  not  bdieve  in  Cokmal 
Torrens  and  Lord  Orerstone:  I  am  ocmvinced  bj 
Mr.  Tooke's  yolnminons  and  Yeiy  heavy  volames  that 
the  ultra  bnlUimists  axe  in  flie  wrong.  But  I  can- 
not consent  to  rush  with  Owen  into  the  extreme  of 
saying  that  Homer  and  Peel  were  as  ignorant  as 
infimts;  nor  can  I  join  him  in  dogmatising  on  a  topic 
of  remarkable  difficulty. 

Owen's  particular  whim  was  the  sobstitation  of  labour 
in  the  place  of  gold  or  silver^as  the  standard  of  ralue: 
not  that  this  notion  was  peculiar  to  him ;  for  other  per- 
sons in  abundance  have  held  that  labour^  being  the  first 
coat  of  all  commodities^,  forms  the  natural  measnre  of 
the  worth  <^  things.  But  to  tUa  I  ol^  that  the 
hypothesis  is  untrue :  I  deny,  with  an  apology  to  the 
memory  of  Adam  Snnth»  that  labour  is  the  sole  first 
cost  of  most  commodities.  Production  csn  acaredy  take 
place  without  capital;  and  ciqpital  cannot  be  accamor 
lated  without  sdf-denial:  from  which  it  fellows  thatself- 
dmiial,  as  well  as  labour,  is  a  part  of  die  cost  of  conmc^ 
ditiea;  and  that  ci^fHtal  as  much  as  labour  ougikt  tohftve 
to  do  with  the  standard  of  yalue.  But  even  if  it  were 
true  that  labour  was  the  first  cost  of  aU  commodities, 
tha  infisrenoa  drawn  is  a  &]se  oaa.    We  do  not  i 
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a  thing  with  itself,  but  with  somethii^  eise.  We  d0 
not  measore  apjJes  with  apples^  but  in  a  quart  or  a 
a  bushel :  we  do  not  weigh  sugar  with  singar,  hot  hj 
a  pound  or  a  hundredweight.  So  we  do  not  meaBore 
labour  with  labour,  or  self-denial  with  selif-denial,  hai 
we  measure  them  both  with  gold  or  silver.  The  regu- 
lation of  a  mcmey  standard,  I  am  aware,  is  a  matter 
of  far  greater  difficulty  than  tibe  regulation  of  a  quart 
or  a  pound;  and  if  Owen  had  sud.  Let  us  bend  our 
energies  to  the  imj^royement  of  our  standard,  that  would 
have  been  reascmable.  In  this  matter  he  waa  not  a 
refi)rmer,  but  a  wild  revolutionist 

I  do  not  propose  to  state  at  anj  length  the  details  A 
of  this  scheme.  Those  who  think,  as  I  do,  thai  the 
principles  of  it  are  £idse,  will  be  little  desirous  of  know- 
ing the  particular  means  suggested  fcNr  carrying  it  into 
effect  I  will  only  mention  that  Owen  proposed  to  cat 
the  world  up  into  villages  of  300  to  2,000  souls^  with 
a  preference  for  800  to  1,200:  that  every  peracm  should 
have  allotted  an  area  of  lai^  varyii^  from  bdf  an  acse 
to  three  times  that  quantity,  according  as  the  pwrtieukr 
society  was  more  or  less  agricultural :  that  the  dweU- 
ings  lor  tibe  200  or  300  families  should  be  placed 
together  in  the  form  of  a  paraUdogram,  with  commcoi 
kitchens,  eating  apartments,  sdiools,  and  places  of 
warship  in  the  centre.  I  must  add^  what  many  wiU 
regard  not  as  details,  but  as  the  kemd  of  the  whole 
syatan,  that  individualism  waa  to  be  dis^lowed  ki  these 
villages:  that  each  one  was  to  work  Sot  the  benefit 
of  all;   and  that  as  a  residt,  aU  the  members  would 
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eat  at  a  table  and  of  viands  provided  by  the  commu- 
nity. For  myself  I  regard  this  communism  as  one 
of  the  subordinate  parts  of  the  plan>  because,  until  it 
is  proved  that  by  spade  husbandry  an  increased  quan-* 
tity  of  commodities  can  be  produced,  in  proportion  to 
the  labour  employed,  it  is  quite  useless  to  discuss  the 
best  mode  of  distributing  the  excess.  We  must  needs 
kill  our  bear  before  we  dispose  of  his  skin. 

The  report,  of  which  I  have  given  this  slight  sketch, 
was  laid  before  a  committee  of  gentlemen  appointed  by 
the  public  meeting  of  the  county ;  and  this  committee 
made  its  report  in  a  cautious  and  reasonable  manner. 
It  could  not  recommend  the  adoption  of  plans,  acknow- 
ledged to  be  at  variance  with  the  opinions  of  some  of 
the  most  enlightened  political  economists  of  the  age: 
it  had  the  pleasure  of  stating  that  Mr.  Owen  had  con- 
sented with  his  usual  liberality  to  print  his  report  for 
circulation  in  te  county:  it  regarded  the  topic  of 
spade  husbandry  as  being  of  high  importance,  and  one 
that  would  be  most  satis&ctorily  investigated  by  a 
number  of  experiments  set  on  foot  here  and  there,  on 
a  small  scale :  it  felt  bound  to  speak  in  terms  of  the 
highest  praise  of  New  Lanark,  of  its  philanthropic 
proprietors,  of  its  admirable  management,  and  of  the 
proof  it  offered  of  possible  amelioration  of  mechanics, 
without  as  it  was  alleged  any  pecuniary  sacrifice  on  the 
part  of  employers. 

Owen's  report,  though  thus  shirked  by  the  committee, 
was  &vourably  received  in  other  quarters.  A  copy 
was  sent  to  Paris,  and  with  the  four  essays,  was  trans- 
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lated  into  French  and  German :  and  the  Acad^mie  sent 
Owen  a  vote  of  thanks.  At  another  county  meeting 
it  was  proposed  that  a  trial  of  the  plan  should  be  made, 
as  a  substitute  for  the  erection  of  a  county  bridewell. 
The  day  of  reformatories  had  not  dawned :  Owen- had 
not  turned  his  attention  especially  to  the  treatment  of 
convicts:  the  management  of  a  prison  establishment 
was  small  game  for  a  man,  who  was  bent  on  parcelling 
out  the  world  into  villages :  but  had  Owen's  aims  been 
less  ambitious,  he  might  have  immortalized  himself  as  a 
criminal  reformer. 

Owen  always  kept  the  world  well  informed  as  to  his 
proceedings ;  and  the  circulation  of  his  Lanark  report 
produced  a  widely  spread  interest  He  was  impor- 
tuned from  various  quarters  to  commence  an  experi* 
mental  village.  He  feared  that  the  world  was  not  ripe 
for  it:  fifty  years  of  work  and  success,  had  perhaps 
relaxed  his  vigour:  at  any  rate,  he  consented  unwil- 
lingly that  a  subscription  of  capital  should  be  opened^ 
He  demanded  three-quarters  of  a  million  to  begin  with : 
he  lowered  his  tone  to  a  quarter  of  a  million :  under 
much  pressure  he  consented  to  make  a  trial  with 
50,000Z.  Mr.  A.  J.  Hamilton  of  Dalzell,  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  New  Lanark,  and  who  was  an  ardent 
disciple  of  the  New  Views,  offered  a  favourable  site 
for  a  village,  at  Motherwell,  a  few  miles  fix)m  Owen's 
residence;  and  it  was  agreed  that  something  should  be 
done.  The  preliminary  measures  were  complex,  and 
required  a  vast  corre^ndence,  so  that  up  to  the  year 
1824  nothing  was  accomplished. 
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CHAPTER   XVn. 

OwcB^  true  PoUc^f— Hit  actnal  Policy— Indnoementt  to  Tisit  Irdand 
— ^Whom  Owen  ridted— Maynooth— The  ConfereBce— A  Maj- 
Booth  FtonlM— Not  of  Lofe— B«eol?Qf  om  DttbUa  Meetiiigs— 
Deter^tkm  of  Irdand— A  Bemedj  promised — Meeting  on  Tues- 
daj,  March  28, 1829 — Owen's  monotony — Quackishness — Scheme 
^Objections— Second  and  Third  Meetings,  ItA  and  IMh  A^ril 
— An  Associatioa  iarmtid    Model  DlnstratJoBs. 

I  H4TE  rdmted  facfw  Owen,  in  ilie  year  1817>  kboorad 
to  set  agnngt  liis  achemes^  all  who  entertained  any 
serions  thougfats  about  religion ;  that  is,  an  overwhelm- 
ing migorttj  of  die  middle  and  upper  clasaes  :  how,  in 
eonapany  wilh  Ptxifesaor  Pictd;,  he  afterwards  traTelled 
in  a  sort  of  trimmph  throogh  France  and  Switzerland : 
and  how,  after  visiting  Frankfort  and  Aix-lanChapdle, 
and  oonferring  with  many  of  the  politicians  assemUed 
at  those  places,  he  returned  to  Britain  to  reoeive  the 
crown  of  martyrdom,  which  the  London  meeting  had 
obstinately  refused  to  confer  on  him.  The  histcny 
whidi  I  have  since  given,  of  the  years  1819  and  1820, 
exhibits  Owen  as  still  disappointed  of  that  reward 
which  his  enthusiasm  had  anticipated.  The  newspapers 
indeed  had  ceased  to  praise  him,  while  the  rdigious 
world  shuddered  at  his  name:  jet  there  were  some 
men,  £rom  the  very  highest  in  rank  to  the  very 
lowest,  who  were  his  avowed  disciples^  and  who  were 
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h&id  on  ctrrying  Ut  social  acbeBies  ittto  prftctace.  if 
he  would  now  have  remained  quiet^  nniQ  hj  pertever- 
11^  energy  he  had  got  one  of  his  model  Tillages  isto 
.voridng  condition,  he  might  have  conTmced  men  of  the 
escellenoe  at  his  new  scheme,  jost  as  he  had  conrinDed 
Ihem  o£  the  excelknoe  of  his  New  Lanark  practices : 
by  saying.  Gome  and  see ;  here  is  my  Tillage,  there  are 
my  acoMmt  books ;  judge  far  yonrsehnes. 

But  this  was  not  the  policy  he  adopted.  Indeed,  in 
the  years  1821  and  1622,  he  seems  not  to  have  been 
much  before  the  world,  hot  to  ha^re  been  bnaily  ei^aged 
in  the  preliminary  measnres  Sot  hu  Motiierwell  Tillage. 
In  182S,  hawcv&r,  he  again  thmst  himself  oonspicn- 
•osly  on  public  attention;  and  again  exhibited  tibat 
eztraTagant  desire  for  notoriety,  which  had  so  serioudy 
damaged  his  public  influoice  in  1817.  In  1823,  he 
made  his  appearance  in  Irdand,  and  acted  over  again 
the  exciting  scenes  of  the  Lonkn  meetings  of  1817. 
I  doubt  not  that  he  oouTinoed  himself  of.  the  prc^^ 
of  the  cotme  he  adopted ;  nor  do  I  aerionaly  donbt 
that  he  deceived  himself,  and  that  his  passion,  not  his 
judgment,  was  his  guide.  Just  as  in  1817,  in  tiie 
midst  of  the  proceedings  necessary  to  secure  the  Fac- 
tory Act,  he  suddaily  abandoned  his  post  to  others  and 
iqppeared  upon  a  London  platform  as  the  great  prophet 
<^  irreligion ;  so  now,  in  1823,  he  left  the  care  of  his 
indpent  Tillage  and  threw  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
his  friends,  by  repeating  on  a  Dublin  stage  the  same 
extraTagant  part  The  love  of  fimiie,  tf  it  be  a  weak- 
ness, is  at  least  the  werimesa  of  a  noUe  mmd;  but  it 
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would  be  difficult  to  predicate  as  much  good  of  a  love 
of  notoriety. 

Owen  tells  us  that  Ireland  in  1823,  was  in  a  very- 
pitiable  state;  a  fact  we  easily  receive :  and  we  cannot 
wonder  that  he  should  desire  to  see  the  country  for 
himself,  and  judge  whether  it  were  possible  for  his 
experience  to  suggest  any  mitigations.  He  had  the 
further  inducement  of  receiving  many  invitations  from 
leading  people  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  He 
was  fortunate  enough  also,  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  time,  to  have  the  company  of  Captain  Macdonald 
of  the  Engineers,  with  the  help  of  an  experienced 
agriculturist  and  a  secretary.  One  is  irresistibly  re- 
minded of  Arthur  Young's  tour  in  Ireland  half  a 
century  earlier.  Young,  however,  did  not  go  as  a  pro- 
phet, nor  did  he  need  any  agrictdturist  but  himself.  It 
would  have  been  natural  for  Owen,  if  he  had  been 
aCijudnted  with  the  notes  of  that  tour,  to  use  them  as 
the  basis  of  his  observations :  but  he  makes  no  allu- 
sion to  the  work,  and  he  probably  was  unacquainted 
with  it 

Owen  mentions  the  names  of  many  of  the  personages 
whom  he  visited  or  had  communication  with  in  Ireland; 
and  among  them  are  those  of  the  Marquis  Wellesley, 
then  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Downshire,  the  Earls  of  Carberry,  Carrick, 
Listowel,  and  Clare,  Lords  Cloncurry  and  Milton,  Lady 
O'Brien,  nearly  all  the  Protestant  Bishops,  and  many  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops;  and  from  all  these  he 
received  much  attention  and  cordial  hospitality. 
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He  penetrated  into  Ma3mooth  and  was  well  received. 
He  was  introduced  by  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  with  whom 
he  was  staying  at  Carton,  which  is  near  Maynooth ;  and 
he  accepted  an  invitation  from  Dr.  Crotty  the  Presi- 
dent, to  meet  a  dozen  of  the  learned  Roman  Catholic 
doctors,  for  a  conference  on  the  state  of  Ireland.  A 
few  weeks  afterwards,  on  a  second  visit  to  Carton,  the 
conference  took  place. 

A  formal  introduction  was  made,  and  Owen  was  called 
on  to  explain  his  first  principles.  He  began  to  do  so, 
and  was  soon  met  with  objections,  by  one  who  seemed 
the  youngest  and  least  experienced  of  the  party.  The 
President  saw,  as  Owen  tells  ns,  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  side  was  likely  to  get  the  worst  of  it ;  though 
what  followed  seems  to  me  to  be  susceptible  of  a  dif- 
ferent interpretation.  At  any  rate,  the  President,  look- 
ing expressively  round,  suggested  the  propriety  of 
allowing  their  guest  to  give  a  full  and  uninterrupted 
explanation  of  the  principles  and  practices  he  recom- 
mended. After  this,  Owen  was  heard  in  respectful 
silence  for  two  hours.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  long 
harangue,  the  President  said  that  all  the  gentlemen 
were  much  indebted  to  th6ir  visitor :  and  (again  casting 
a  peculiar  glance  round  the  circle)  added,  that  Owen 
would  be  secure  from  any  further  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  at  his  future  meetings. 
The  promise  was  kept.  Was  this  the  language  of  con- 
viction, of  fear,  or  of  contempt  ? 

Owen  was  afterwards  convinced  that  it  was  not  the 
language  of  love.     Madame  Tussaud  was  desirous  of 
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having  his  figure  to  exhibit  with  those  of  Napoleon  and 
Thurtelly  Washington  and  Robeq»erre;  and  Owen  con- 
descended to  sit  to  an  artist  for  the  purpose.  The  figure 
was  moulded,  it  was  dressed  in  imitation  clothes ;  yet 
Owen  was  defirauded  of  this  publication,  and  the  visitors 
lost  the  sight  of  his  image.  Years  afterwards,  Owen  heard 
from  hb  tailor,  who  dressed  Madame  Tussand's  nonen- 
tities, that  that  lady's  Jesuit  confessor  had  put  his  veto 
on  Owen's  appearance^ — ^As  many  murderers  as  you 
please,  but  not  Mr.  Owen. — If  thb  hearsay  tale  be  true, 
Ab  silence  of  the  priests  in  Ireland  was  not  precisely 
contemptuous. 

After  Owen  had  spent  some  time  in  Ireland,  and  had 
careftdly  passed  through  it  from  north  to  south,  he  deter- 
mined to  communicate  to  the  Dublin  people,  the  results 
of  his  labours.  Now  this  is  the  part  of  his  proceedings 
which,  as  I  think,  his  friends  have  reason  to  regret 

He  commenced  with  a  letter  addressed  to  the  ^^  nobi- 
lity, gentry,  clergy,  and  inhabitants."  He  opened  this, 
wiA  a  description  such  as  many  had  given  before,  and 
many  have  given  since ;  one  which  no  one  disputes  the 
truth  of,  and  which  it  is  impossible  to  read  without 
horror  and  shame :  a  description  of  a  beggarly  peasantry 
witlMmt  the  means  of  supporting  life ;  of  towns  crowded 
with  people  living  in  dirt  and  disease ;  of  merchants  and 
manu&cturers  losing  everything  except  hope,  and  that 
perhaps  ill  founded ;  of  landowners  dreading  the  swal- 
lowing up  of  rent ;  of  clergy  shuddering  at  the  probable 
extinction  of  tithe  and  the  consequent  starvation  of  their 
families;  of  philanthropic  ladies  in  despair  at  finding 
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that  their  labours  seemed  to  create  more  misery  than 
they  relieved ;  of  women  clamouring  for  work  at  two- 
pence a  day;  of  able-bodied  men  whining  to  be  em- 
ployed at  eightpence  for  fourteen  hours ;  of  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  earnestly  desirous  of  doing  their  duty, 
yet  forced  to  barricade  their  bouses  as  if  in  an  enemy's 
country.  On  the  oth^  hand,  he  found  a  soil  fertile 
beyond  description,  a  fair  climate,  fine  rivers,  noble 
harbours,  vast  means  (^  production. 

Who  was  to  blame  ?  The  nobility  and  gentry  ?  No. 
The  producing  classes  ?  None  of  them^  whether  capi- 
talist or  workman.  It  was  the  system,  and  the  system 
alone^  which  was  wrong.  Where  then  was  the  remedy? 
That  remained  to  be  told,  and  he  could  tell  them.  Let 
all  parties  put  aside  their  diflPerences :  let  Whig  and 
Tory,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  Saxon  and  Celt,  kiss  and 
be  fiiends ;  and  let  them  all  meet  him  at  the  Rotunda 
on  Tuesday,  the  18th  March,  and  they  should  hear  of 
something  infinitely  to  their  advantage. 

The  meeting  took  place  accordingly,  and  was,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  crowded.  Heavy  distress 
with  magnificent  promises  of  relief;  an  excitable  people 
and  a  publicist  of  vast  pretensions ;  a  rather  idle  capital 
and  an  orator  who  promised  something  new :  what  more 
could  be  desired  to  attract  a  throng?  Not  Irving  with 
the  supernatural  wonders  of  an  unknown  tongue,  not 
Gravazri  with  all  the  enchantments  of  southern  passion, 
not  Kossuth  firesh  from  the  struggle  for  Magyar  free- 
dom, was  better  fitted  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the 
multitude. 

12—2 
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The  Lord  Mayor  took  the  chair,  and  Owen  proceeded 
to  read  a  long  address,  containing  his  usual  notions  of 
philosophy,  and  his  regular  panacea  for  social  evils.  I 
beg  that  I  may  not  be  understood  to  complain  of  this 
uniformity  of  material  in  Owen's  lucubrations.  It  is  the 
business  of  an  author  to  find  variety  for  his  readers : 
but  it  is  the  duty  of  a  reformer  to  ascertain  what  is  the 
truth,  and  to  inculcate  his  doctrine  wherever  he  goes. 
Owen's  oft  repeated  tale,  tiresome  as  it  is  to  the  reader 
of  his  works,  proves  the  sincerity  of  his  convictions :  for 
when  a  man  is  sincerely  and  deeply  impressed  with  any 
truth,  he  must  needs  bring  it  forward  on  every  possible 
occasion. 

Again,  I  may  seem  open  to  censure,  for  having 
assumed  a  tone  of  ridicule  as  to  this  Dublin  meeting, 
and  for  having  attributed  to  Owen  something  approach- 
ing to  charlatanism.  But  I  have  done  this  deliberately, 
and  I  have  merely  recorded  the  sentiment  excited  in 
my  own  mind  by  reading  an  account  of  what  took 
place.  Not  only  in  the  invitation,  but  at  the  meeting 
itself,  there  was  a  something  which  I  can  scarcely 
forbear  to  call  quackish.  At  the  end  of  about  ten 
minutes'  reading,  when  Owen  had  alluded  to  the  dis- 
tress he  had  observed,  and  had  stated  that  it  was  not 
the  individual  but  the  system  which  was  to  blame,  he 
went  on  with  these  words  :  *^  I  will  now  disclose  to  you 
a  secrety  which  till  now  has  been  hidden  from  iHan- 
kind."  *  A  secret  forsooth  1  and  one  hidden  till  now  1 
Why  it  is  nothing  but  the  proposition  which  he  has 
♦  New  Existence,  iv.  App.  yi.  vii 
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been  shouting  from  the  housetop,  which  he  has  been 
circulating  throughout  the  world  for  years,  which  he 
has  spent  a  little  fortune  in  publishing.  For  the  alleged 
secret  is  nothing  more  than  this  maxim:  *^that  the 
human  character  is  formed,  not  by  but  for  the  in- 
dividual.'* 

After  adding  in  his  UBual  trenchant  manner,  that 
ignorance  of  this  truth  had  made  all  religions  a  curse  * 
to  the  world,  he  propounded  his  scheme  of  improvement, 
which  was,  of  course,  his  Scotch  village,  with  parallelo-> 
gram  of  houses,  common  table.  Spartan  education,  and 
abundance  of  the  means  of  living. 

When  Owen  had  finished  his  address,  a  Rev.  Mr. 
Dunne  rose,  and  as  usually  happens  in  the  case  of  those 
who  are  most  forward  to  enlighten  the  public,  exhibited 
an  entire  ignorance  of  facts  and  unacquaintance  with 
principles.  He  conceded  that  Mr.  Owen  had  realized, 
on  a  small  scale,  the  plan  he  proposed :  that  is  to  say 
he  lazily  took  it  for  granted,  that  New  Lanark,  with  its 
great  capitalists  and  workpeople  living  on  wages,  was  a 
commimistic  village.  He  dreaded  too  great  an  improve- 
ment in  the  means  of  living  on  the  part  of  the  people  : 
for  at  the  present  day,  the  common  artisan  must  live 
like  a  gentleman,  and  the  farmer  like  a  prince.  And 
this  was  said  in  the  midst  of  miserable  Ireland.  Truly, 
if  Owen  could  have  been  conceived  as  arranging  a  drama 
for  his  own  benefit,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dunne's  speech  woidd 
have  been  exactly  what  he  would  have  placed  in  the  first 
scene.  If  people  had  known  the  facts  of  the  case,  they 
♦  New  Existence,  iv,  App.  xx. 
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would  have  spared  themselyes  all  elaborate  alimenta- 
tion, and  would  have  pinned  Owen  down  to  one  question : 
How  much  money  is  necessary  ?  He  had  asked  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  for  the  construction  of  one  village, 
and  he  Lad  unwillingly  consented  to  begin  with  SO^OGOL 
But  taking  this  ridiculously  reduced  estimate,  of  one- 
fifteenth  of  the  original  one,  what  sum  would,  in  the 
same  proportion,  be  necessary  for  all  Ireland  ?  K  in 
Scotland,  a  village  of  two  thousand  people  required 
SO,O00Z.  at  least,  to  start  with,  what  would  be  required 
in  Ireland  for  five  millions  of  people  ?  Was  Irdand 
to  remain  miserable  till  a  hundred  millions  steriing 
(p^ha})s  a  thousand  millions)  could  be  found  for  ex- 
periments? 

The  meeting  was  ended  by  the  carrying  of  a  motion 
of  adjournment,  without  fixing  any  day  for  reassembling. 
Owen  in  a  second  published  letter,  good-humouredly 
apiHTOved  of  this  result ;  but  he  proposed  that  a  second 
discussion  should  take  place  on  the  I2th  April.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  that  day,  another  meeting  was  held,  but 
without  the  presidency  of  the  Lord  Mayor :  and  a  crowd 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  again  present  Owen 
read  another  address,  which  proved  so  long,  that  he 
proposed  an  adjournment  for  a  week;  and  on  the 
19th  he  furnished  long  calculations,  the  correctness  of 
which  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  any  one  th«i  to 
dispute. 

These  addresses  were  not  treated  by  the  Irish  them- 
selves as  the  ebullitions  of  a  visionary.  It  was  resolved 
by  many  persons  of  rank  and  fortune,  that  something 
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should  be  done ;  and  the  result  was  the  establishment  of 
the  Hibernian  Philanthropic  Society.  At  the  first 
meeting  of  this  society,  at  Morrisson's  Hotel,  on  the  3rd 
May,  Owen  entered  the  room  in  company  with  Lord 
Cloncurry,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Dawson,  Sir  Frederick  Flood, 
Sir  Capel  Molyneux,  Sir  William  Brabazon,  General 
Browne,  Mr.  A.  H.  Rowan,  Dr.  Macartney,  and  others* 
Loan  subscriptions  were  announced  of  l,000i.each  by 
General  Browne  and  Mr.  Owen,  of  500L  by  Lord  Clon- 
curry, of  smaller  sums  by  various  people;  besides  a 
donation  of  lOOL  by  Dr.  Macartney.  Large  contribu- 
tions for  the  individuals  to  make,  but  only  a  trifling  • 
beginning  towards  the  millions  or  hundreds  of  millions 
needed  for  the  village  regeneration  of  Lreland. 

Owen,  with  his  unfailing  industry,  had  an  address  to 
read,  in  which  among  oth^  things  he  introduced  has 
readers  to  his  favourite  cubes,  illustrative  of  the  pro- 
portions of  the  different  classes  of  society  :*  as  also  to  a 
series  of  slides  arranged  as  if  on  a  multiplied  Inlliard 
madker,  each  slide  representing  the  faculty  of  a  child  as 
it  generally  is  and  as  it  ought  to  be.  The  noble  lord 
and  the  honourable  gentlemen  must  have  fdt  their 
gravity  jeopardized  bytbese  devices  that  savoured  of  the 
itinerant  lecturer.  Owen  also  promised  to  visit  London, 
armed  with  a  petition,  with  a  view  to  endeavour  to 
obtain  justice  for  Ireland,  by  an  entire  change  of  mea- 
snres  on  the  part  of  the  Governmezit 

•  yew  Existence,  App.  xCYii 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

My  Authorities— Partners,  and  Irreligion— W.  Allen— Clear  Under- 
standing with,  in  1815— Allen  might  have  retired — Cordialitj  in 
1818— Interference  1820— Again  1822— Again  1823, 1824.  Agree- 
ment— ^Dress  of  Children — Suspicion  of  Negligence — ^Monejr  Mat- 
ters—Owen's retirement— Bill  of  '19— Sir  Rohert  Peel's  Grief— 
Holkham— Offers  himself  as  M.P.— 1822  :  British  and  Foreign 
Philanthropical  Society:  the  Leaders— Object:  Money — ^Nature  of 
Communities  :  Thirty-nine  Articles— Another  Account— Sub- 
scribers. 

HiTHBRTO,  the  task  I  have  undertaken  has  not  been  a 
difficult  one,  because  I  have  had  Owen  himself  for  my 
guide.  When  he  was  a  very  old  man,  he  published 
two  volumes  of  his  life :  and  the  first  240  pages  of  one 
of  these  were  properly  an  autobiography  ;  the  other 
volume  and  a  half  containing  a  reprint  of  the  four 
essays  and  other  important  papers.  Even  here,  some 
patience  and  some  method  were  necessary,  to  winnow 
out  the  grain  from  a  rather  confused  mass,  and  to  piece 
together  disjointed  fragments  which  are  presented  in 
anything  but  a  chronological  order.  Owen's  style  of 
writing  had  always  been  parenthetical  and  discursive; 
and  age  did  not  tend  to  correct  these  faults.  But, 
perplexing  as  the  autobiography  is,  it  is  better  than 
nothing:  and  from  this  time  I  am  dependent  for  in- 
formation on  the  unconnected  and  imperfect  narratives 
which  occur  here  and  there  in  his  various  publications. 
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Even  my  last  chapter,  on  the  proceedings  in  Ireland, 
was  not  furnished  by  the  autobiography,  which  ends 
with  the  report  to  the  county  of  Lanark.  But  the 
account  of  those  proceedings  was  careftdly  compiled  at 
the  time  by  some  unknown  friend ;  and  being  pub- 
lished by  Carrick  of  Dublin,  was  afterwards  reprinted 
by  Owen  in  the  periodical  to  which  I  have  given  a 
reference.  In  order  to  complete  my  narrative  of  the 
life,  which  was  prolonged  a  third  of  a  century  beyond 
the  point  we  have  reached,  I  have  searched  all  Owen's 
publications  which  I  have  been  able  to  obtain,  and 
with  the  help  and  suggestions  of  some  of  his  friends, 
have  mastered,  I  hope,  the  important  facts  of  his  his- 
tory. 

It  must  have  occurred  to  some  readers  as  a  singular 
phenomenon,  that  while  New  Lanark  was  being  con- 
ducted by  an  association  of  benevolent  persons,  for  phi- 
lanthropic purposes,  one  of  the  number  should  from 
time  to  time  make  his  appearance  before  the 'public, 
and  denounce  in  the  loudest  and  most  audacious  terms, 
every  religious  creed  under  the  sun.  Most  partners 
would  have  felt  themselves  extremely  ill  used  by  this 
unheard-of  proceeding.  It  could  not  be  said  indeed,  that 
it  was  contrary  to  the  express  articles  of  partnership ; 
because  no  article  would  be  inserted  to  restrain  a  man 
from  doing  what  no  sane  man  would  be  supposed  capa-* 
ble  of  meditating :  but  I  do  think  that  Owen,  when  he 
induced  such  men  as  Allen  and  his  other  Quaker  friends 
to  join  him,  did  tacitly  bind  himself  not  to  become  a 
preacher  of   irreligion ;    and  this  under  a  covenant 
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fltronger  tlian  any  express  stipulation;  the  coyenimt  I 
mean^  of  an  honourable  construction  of  his  enga|^ 
ments.  The  New  Lanark  partners  had,  as  I  conceive, 
great  reason  for  complaint. 

Owen  tells  us  that  some  time  after  he  had  made  his 
appearance  before  the  world  as  the  apostle  of  disbelief, 
William  Allen  began  to  interfere  with  his  management 
Allen  had  been  travelling  on  the  Continent,  had  re- 
ceived a  good  deal  of  attention,  had  had  some  commu- 
nication with  Alexander  and  other  sovereigns,  and  was 
altogether  in  a  rather  elated  condition  of  mind,  much 
resembling,  I  conceive,  that  of  Owen  himself.  When 
a  meeting  should  ensue,  of  two  bodies  both  highly 
charged,  the  one  with  positive  and  the  other  with  nega- 
tive theology,  what  but  a  thunderstorm  could  be  looked 
for?  This  natural  antagonism  accounts  for  the  fact, 
tiiat  >  Owen  always  speaks  of  his  partner  with  less 
charity  than  he  exhibits  towards  others  of  his  oppo- 
nents. While  he  acknowledges  Allen's  sincerity,  and 
his  real  desire  to  do  good,  he  calls  him  ambitious  and 
meddling;  and  implies  that  he  could  not  rest  content 
unless  the  good  he  proposed,  were  effected  just  in  his 
own  way.  He  says  that  his  mind  was  hedged  round 
with  Quaker  prejudices :  that  he  regarded  the  Lanca»- 
terian  system  of  education  as  perfect:  and  that  he 
thought  it  gross  heterodoxy  to  attempt  to  improve  it. 
The  military  training  in  the  New  Lanark  schools  wm 
unscriptural,  the  music  was  a  pro&nity,  the  dandag 
was  a  licentious  abomination. 

It  t»  mentioned  in  Allen's  Life,  that  he  began  to  be 
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mneBflj  about  these  matters  as  eariy  as  1818.*^  Bui  the 
tmih  is  that  the  dissatisfaction  commenoed  ahnost  witii 
the  partnership;  as  we  find  from  a  letter f  written  to 
him  by  Owen  in  1815,  in  reply  to  one  fiwn  Allen 
complaining  of  what  was  going  on.  At  this  time  the 
partners  wQ*e  new  to  each  other,  and  both  of  them 
were  in  a  sober  state  of  mind,  free  from  that  exaltation 
*  which  afterwards  made  them  ansaitiU)le  companions. 
Owen  begins  with  praising  the  kindness,  openness,  and 
sincerity,  of  the  letter  he  had  received ;  and  then  ex- 
fwresses  his  sympadiy  with  his  friend's  afflictions,  which, 
however,  he  rejoices  to  find  to  be  only  tlie  measures 
adopted  at  New  Lanark.  I  should  remark  here,  that 
Owen  afterwards  stated  that  this  praise  of  his  friend*s 
candour  was  altogether  misapplied ;  inasmuch  as  at  the 
time  when  Allen  was  writing  to  Owen  in  the  most  cor- 
dial terms,  he  was  complaining  of  his  ^^  horrible  prin- 
ciples "  to  tibcir  common  patron  Lord  Sidmouth.  But 
this  came  out  after  AHen's  deatii.  In  tins  letter  then, 
Owen  goes  on  to  answer  the  charge  that  he  is  an  in- 
fidel: and  he  says  that  this  is  true,  if  it  constitutes 
infidelity  to  believe  that  men's  characters  are  formed 
for  them  and  not  by  themselves.  This  is  clearly  an 
evasion,  written  for  the  solace  of  his  friend.  He  adds 
another  comfort ;  a  good  balance-sheet,  showing  a  pro- 
bable profit  for  the  year  of  15,000^ ;  all  to  be  expended 
phiknthropically  of  course.  When  he  has  administered 
this  agreeable  stimulant,  he  ventures  to  speak  more 
plainly^  aiKl  after  saying  that  he  will  interfere  with 
♦  Abridged  Life  o/AJItn,  160.  f  •^«"'  Existence,  y.  App.  i. 
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no  one^s  religion,  he  adds  that  to  him,  '^the  mind  of 
every  sincere  Jew,  Christian,  Mahomedan,  Brahmin, 
and  Pagan,  appears  to  be  really  insane  on  the  subject 
of  religion ;"  and  that  **  it  is  the  evident  contradictions 
which  exist  in  all  these  systems  that  compel  me,  against 
a  strong  contrary  inclination,  to  consider  ihem  as  the 
effusions  of  more  than  infant  weakness." 

I  am  not  aware  whether  Allen  was  acquainted  with  • 
Owen's  notions  about  religion,  before  he  entered  into 
partnership  with  him*  If  he  were  ignorant  of  them  at 
that  time,  it  would  have  been  natural  enough  for  him 
to  wish  to  retire  when  he  made  the  discovery;  and 
Owen  must  have  had  some  inkling  of  such  a  desire, 
when  he  added  in  this  letter :  "  The  profits  of  this  year, 
to  all  appearance,  will  afford  some  gain  above  full  in- 
terest of  capital,  to  open  the  means  by  which  any  who 
halt  between  two  opinions  may  in  all  probability  retire 
with  some  gain.^^    William  Allen  did  not  retire. 

Such  a  thought,  however,  crossed  his  mind,  either 
then  or  somewhat  later;  for  in  1818  we  find  him* 
alluding  to  it,  and  stating  the  grounds  for  not  enter- 
taining it: — 

''Londony  dOM  of  Zrd  Month,  181S. 

"  My  dear  Fbiend, 

"  How  kind  and  how  Christian  it  is  to  promise 
to  forgive  me  my  errors,  upon  the  good  opinion  thou 
art  pleased  to  entertain  of  my  heart — this  is  just  as  it 
should  be,  and  a  good  Christian  could  not  have  said 
more.  I  love  thee  also,  for  the  dispositions  of  thy  heart, 
•  New  Existence^  App.  V.  r. 
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in  many  respects  so  congenial  with  my  own  feelings ; 
while  I  deplore  that  radical  error  which  prevents  thee 
from  deriving  the  foil  enjoyment  of  benevolent  exer- 
tions, and  which,  to  an  extent  thou  art  at  present  by  no 
means  aware  of,  prevents  mankind  from  benefiting  by 
them.  I  trust  my  long  silence  is  not  in  consequence 
of  diminished  aflFection,  or  any  want  of  real  Christian 
feeling;  and  if  I  may  tell  thee  a  secret,  it  was  only  this 
feeling  that  prevented  me  from  using  every  means'  in 
my  power,  for  extricating  myself  from  the  concern  at 
Lanark." 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  letter  was  written 
some  months  after  Owen  had  laboured  by  his  great 
public  meetings  in  the  City  of  London  Tavern  to  con- 
vince the  world  of  his  hostility  to  religion. 

Two  years  later,*  in  1820,  Allen,  on  his  return  from 
the  Continent,  in  the  self-satisfied  frame  of  mind  I  have 
already  described,  took  a  more  forward  part;  and 
pressed  upon  Owen  the  adoption  of  a  sober  and  Quaker- 
like style  of  education ;  urging  him  to  abandon  the  in-* 
struction  of  the  children  in  music,  dancing,  and  military 
discipline.  These  remonstrances  were  disregarded  for  a 
time ;  but  as  they  were  strenuously  repeated  again  and 
again,  a  disruption  of  the  partnership  seemed  immihent. 

Again  in  August,  1822,t  Allen  was  at  New  Lanark, 
apparently,  in  company  with  his  partner  Foster;  and 
the  conviction  was  now  forced  on  Allen's  mind,  that  he 
and  Owen  must  part  company.  Yet  he  was  still  so 
strongly  convinced  of  Owen^s  rectitude  and  benevolence, 
•  Autobiog.  236,  286.  f  ^^  Existence,  V.  r. 
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and  so  possessed  with  a  notion  of  his  capacity,  that  the 
horror  he  felt  at  his  nnblushing  infidelity  was  much 
diminished :  and  he  even  relished  the  wild  scheme  of 
a  communistic  village,  and  desired  that  it  shonld  be 
tried  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  "  upon'CIiristian 
principles.''  But  at  this  visit,  grave  discussions  had 
again  arisen  about  the  education ;  which,  it  was  alleged, 
was  not  conducted  according  to  the  articles  of  partnov 
ship :  and  it  was  agreed  that  at  the  end  of  the  following 
month,  the  present  teachers  should  be  dismissed,  and 
the  three  partners,  Allen,  Foster,  and  Gibbs,  shoold 
personally  introduce  new  plans  and  masters.  On  recon-* 
sidering  this  arrangement,  Owen,  after  his  old  fitsUoit, 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  withdraw  from  the  concern: 
but  the  rent  was  patched  up  again.  At  the  end  of 
1823  and  the  b^inning  of  1824,  there  were  further 
dissensions ;  and  these  ended  in  articles  of  agreem^t, 
dated  the  21st  of  January,  1824.* 

The  first  clause  was  to  the  efiect  that  John  Daniel 
should  be  appointed  schoolmaster,  at  a  salary  c^  150L 
a  year ;  and  that  he  should  be  required  to  teach  the 
children  above  six  years  old,  during  at  least  tiuree 
hours  every  day,  except  Sundays. 

2nd.  The  company  no  longer  to  provide  a  dancing 
master. 

3rd.    No    music  or   singing    to    be    taught,  except 


4th.    Lectures  to  be  dehvered  to  the  people,  on 
chemistry,  mechanics,  &c. 

•  New  Existence,  App.  V.  Tii. 
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5tL  Miss  Whitwell  to  cease  to  be  a  servant  o{  the 
company. 

Owen  had  Spartan  notions  about  dress;  imagining 
that  onr  feelings  as  to  decency  are  conventional  and 
the  result  of  education.  Had'  he  condescended  to  read 
history,  he  might  have  learnt,  that  the  philosophical 
practices  of  Lacedemon,  are  not  believed  to  have  re- 
sulted in  an  increase  of  feminiuo  reserve  and  chastity. 
This  explains  the  next  clause.  "  That  having  con- 
sidered the  dress  of  the  children,  we  are  of  opinion  that 
dectocy  requires,  that  all  males  as  they  arrive  at  the 
age  of  six  years,  should  wear  trousers  or  drawers :  we 
agree  therefore,  that  they  shall  be  required  to  be  so 
clothed." 

The  next  clauses  determine  that  there  shall  be  a 
reading  of  scripture^  with  religions  exercises,  once  a 
week,  for  such  persons  as  shall  choose  to  attend ;  and 
that  a  library  shall  be  formed  for  the  use  of  the  work- 
people. 

Then  follow  agreements  to  reduce  the  numbers  of 
visitors,  on  the  ground  that  they  have  so  much  increased 
as  to  seriously  interfere  with  the  management ;  to  furnish 
more  houses,  an  ampler  supply  of  water,  a  washing  ap- 
paratus, an  asylum  for  the  sick  and  aged,  and  a  savings' 
bank;  and  to  complete  the  public  kitchen:  all  these 
however,  subject  as  to  particulars  to  the  approbation  of 
the  partners  genially.  It  does  not  appear  which  of 
these  improvements  were  suggested  by  Owen  and  which 
by  the  other  partners.  But  as  Owoi  had  had  the  manage- 
ment during  the  ten  years  which  had  passed,  soiee  the 
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existing  partnership  was  formed,  we  are  left  to  suspect 
that  he  had  not  been  applying  himself  with  the  vigour 
of  former  years,  to  rendering  his  village  a  model  of 
social  excellence.  Indeed,  how  could  he  imreservedly 
bend  ;his  eftbrts  to  the  carryiiig  out  of  new  arrange- 
ments, at  a  time  when  he  was  attending  day  by  day  on 
a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  during  two  con- 
secutive sessions;  or  astonishing  the  world  and  indulging 
his  own  fanaticism,  by  publicly  denouncing  religion ;  or 
spending  months  on  the  Continent  in  the  society  of  dis- 
tinguished savants  and  politicians ;  or  elaborating  a  vil- 
lage scheme  for  the  county  of  Lanark ;  or  travelling 
with  companion  and  secretary  through  Ireland,  and 
holding  great  meetings  in  Dublin  ?  These  transactions 
were  quite  enough  to  fill  his  mind  during  ten  years,  and 
to  prevent  him  from  working  out  savings'  banks  and 
public  kitchens  in  his  village. 

The  next  clause  I  do  not  profess  to  understand. 
Owen,  in  money  matters,  was  singularly  open-handed, 
and  free  from  the  slightest  taint  of  selfishness :  but  as  I 
have  before  remarked,  at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  he 
spent  TfiOOLy  most  of  which  was  his  partners'  money, 
in  maintaining  the  workpeople,  after  a  fashion  which 
nothing  but  great  pecuniary  success  could  have  covered. 
The  clause  is  this : — 

^^  That  taking  into  consideration  the  case  of  a  partner 
residing  at  the  seat  of  business,  whose  services,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  partners,  may  have  been  useful,  the  con- 
sideration of  the  remuneration  shall  be  brought  before 
and  determined  by  the  half-yearly  general  meeting  of 
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partners  in  November  in  each  year ;  and  that  no  sums 
of  money  shall  be  paid  as  gratuities  to  any  person  em- 
ployed in  the  said  co-partnership  business  without  the 
order  of  such  general  meeting.** 

It  must  be  noticed  that  it  was  Owen  himself  who  re- 
published these  articles^  thirty  years  afterwards ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  acquits  him  of  all  consciousness  of 
impropriety  as  to  any  of  the  arrangements  to  which  the 
clauses  refer. 

The  agreement  was  signed  by  five  partners^  including 
Owen ;  though  to  him  it  was  very  distasteful.  He  re- 
garded the  whole  proceedings  as  contrary  to  the  tenor 
of  the  original  articles,  and  he  was  desirous  of  with- 
drawing: but  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  his  partners, 
he  consented  to  suspend  his  resolution  until  a  Mr. 
Charles  Walker  could  be  made  fit  to  become  manager. 
As  Owen  was  the  largest  shareholder,  it  might  not  have 
been  easy  to  replace  at  once,  the  capital  which  he  would 
have  carried  out.  He  finally  retired  in  1829  ;*  and  he 
tells  us  that  the  first  measures  adopted  by  "these 
religious  and  intending-to-be-good  masters,"  was  an  in- 
crease in  the  hours  of  work  and  a  reduction  of  wages. 
As  to  the  first  charge  I  can  say  nothing :  as  to  the 
second,  I  can  well  understand  that  it  may  have  been 
inevitable ;  since  the  scale  on  which  Owen  worked  was 
formed  during  the  war,  when  all  prices  were  high,  and 
when  provisions  and  clothing  being  very  dear,  a  higher 
rate  of  wages  was  necessary  than  that  which  would 
obtain  when  prices  had  fallen  to  a  peace-level.  I  may 
♦  New  Existence,  V.  20. 
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also  mention,  that  Owen,*^  writing  in  1854,  praises  tbe 
management  of  his  successor,  and  gays  that  the  village 
had  Bot  become  a  mere  money-getting  place. 

Thus  ended  Owen's  connection  with  New  Lanark :  a 
plaoe  which  will  always  be  associated  widi  his  name ; 
and  one  which  deserves  to  be  handed  down  in  history, 
as  the  germ  of  those  efforts,  that  have  honoorably  dis- 
tingnished  the  present  century,  to  ameliorate  the  physi- 
cal and  moral  condition  of  the  labouring  classes. 

A  few  circumstances  which  occurred  during  the 
period  I  am  now  upon,  have  been  deferred,  in  order  to 
prevent  confusion.  I  have  already  stated  Owen^s  ad- 
hesion to  the  first  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  his  opposition  to 
the  Currency  Bill  of  *19 ;  and  I  will  now  mention  a 
meeting  which  was  held  cm  this  topic.  Owen  was  there, 
and  gives  a  short  but  interesting  account.  Sir  Robert 
was  deeply  impressed  with  the  danger  of  returning  to 
specie  payments ;  and  he  had  come  to  Owen  in  great 
agitation,  to  ask  his  oo-operation  at  the  public  meeting 
about  to  be  held.  Sir  Robert  said  in  his  speech,  that 
the  operation  of  the  proposed  bill  would  be,  to  double 
his  property,  and  that  of  other  capitalists;  while  it  would 
injure  the  operative  producers  and  debtors  in  the  same 
proportion :  that  it  would  double  the  national  debt ;  or 
what  is  tJie  same  thing,  would  double  the  amount  of 
real  wealth  required  to  pay  the  interest  I  am  not 
about  to  enter  on  the  tedious  currency  question.  I  will 
content  mysdf  with  protesting  against  the  gross  exag- 

♦  New  Existence,  V.  20. 
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geration,  if  not  the  satire  falsehood  of  these  statements; 
made  however^  in  perfect  good  faith. 

I  cannot  wond^  that  the  first  Sir  Robert  Peel^  being 
possessed  with  ihese  opinions,  should  feel  deep  and 
sincere  grief  at  seeing  this  odious  measure  emanate 
from  a  committee  of  which  his  son  was  chairman. 
That  son  was  the  hope  of  his  age :  he  had  persuaded 
him  to  enter  into  public  life,  at  a  time  when  young 
Peel,  &esh  from  honours  at  Oxford,  had  an  inclination 
to  a  quiet  country  existence :  he  had  given  him  carte 
blanche  in  money  matters  during  his  Irish  secretaryship : 
he  had  watched  his  progress  with  the  pride  of  a  father. 
On  this  day,  he  told  the  meeting,  with  fidtering  voice 
and  tears  in  his  eyes,  that  this  was  the  first  serious 
difierence  which  had  ever  existed  between  fether  and 
son.  Owen  regarded  the  stupidity  of  young  Peel  as 
the  result  of  his  fiurtitious  and  servile  Oxford  education. 

Owen  mentions,  with  great  satis&ction,  a  visit  which 
he  paid,  by  invitation,  in  company  with  Mr.  Rush,  the 
United  States'  ambassador,  to  Mr.  Coke  at  Holkham. 
He  praises  the  manly  bearing  of  his  host,  who,  he  says, 
was  a  rqmblican  in  principle,  and  fond  of  the  company 
of  Americans.  Mr.  Coke  was  a  very  industrious  man, 
up  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  at  work  with 
his  steward  while  his  fifty  guests  were  still  snoring. 
Acoording  to  Owen,  he  had  so  improved  his  estate,  as 
to  have  raised  the  rent  from  3«.  an  acre,  up  to  25«., 
while  the  fiurmers  had  got  rich.  I  should  like  to  know, 
how  much  the  war  prices  had  to  do  with  this  rise ;  and 
whether  255.  continued  to  be  paid  after  the  p^ice. 
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In  the  autumn  of  1819,  Owen  had  oflFered  himself  ad 
a  candidate  for  the  representation  in  Parliament  of  the 
Burghs  in  his  neighbourhood.  Unfortunately,  he  was 
detained  in  London  by  public  business ;  and  during  his 
absence,  four  of  the  old  Lanark  voters  were  bribed,  by 
feasting  and  drinking,  to  promise  the  other  side :  this 
cost  him  the  election;  but  he  had  the  gratification  of 
being  the  popular  candidate.  Besides  his  enforced 
.absence  in  England,  a  fire  which  consumed  one  of  the 
mills  at  New  Lanark,  had  hindered  him  by  the  necessity 
lie  felt  of  finding  work  for  the  hands  thrown  out  of 
employment.  He  subsequently  talked  about  getting 
into  Parliament,  but  he  never  succeeded. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  a  scheme  that  was  set  on 
foot,  some  time  after  the  County  of  Lanark  Report,  to 
carry  into  eflTect  Owen's  projected  villages.  I  presume 
that  this  was  the  same  with  that  started  in  London  in 
1822,  by  "  The  British  and  Foreign  Philanthropic 
Society,  for  the  Permanent  Relief  of  the  Working 
Classes."  Among  the  vice-presidents*  were  Prince 
Lieven  the  Russian  ambassador;  Chateaubriand  and 
Don  Luis  de  Onis,  the  ambassadors  of  France  and 
of  Spain;  the  ministers  of  Prussia,  of  the  United 
States  (Mr.  Rush),  of  Portugal,  of  Sweden,  of  Sicily, 
of  Sardinia,  and  of  Baden.  Besides  these,  there  were 
the  Earls  of  Lonsdale  and  Blessington,  the  Viscomits 
Torrington  and  Exmouth,  Lords  Archibald  Hamilton, 
and  Nugent,  Baron  de   Stael,  and  Mr.  Randolph  of 

♦  Journal,  L  156.    The  year  1823  is  mentioned  here,  but  at  ii.  76, 
1822  is  snbitituted. 
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Virginia,  On  the  committee  were  the  names  of  Sir 
James  Graham,  of  a  dozen  or  two  of  other  baronets, 
members  of  parliament,  and  persons  of  less  distinction. 

The  object  proposed  *  was  "  to  carry  into  effect 
measures  for  the  permanent  rehef  of  the  labouring 
classes,  by  forming  communities  for  mutual  interest  and 
eo-aperation :  in  which,  by  means  of  education,  example, 
and  employment,  they  will  be  gradually  withdrawn  from 
the  evils  induced  by  ignorance,  bad  habits,  poverty,  and 
want  of  employment."  Money  was  to  be  lent,  and  secured 
on  the  property  of  the  intended  communities ;  and  legal 
interest  to  be  paid  on  it 

A  conununity  f  would,  of  course,  be  a  voluntary  asso- 
ciation. It  was  to  consist  at  fii*8t  of  not  more  than  five 
hundred  men,  women,  and  children ;  or  something  above 
a  hundred  families :  and  it  was  to  bo  essentially  agri- 
cultural. At  some  future  time,  the  community  was  to 
have  the  management  of  its  own  affairs :  not  however, 
until  it  had  repaid  all  the  capital  advanced  to  it,  nor 
until  education  had  sufficiently  advanced  to  render  the 
members  fit  for  self-government :  in  the  meantime,  the 
administration  was  to  be  confided  to  a  committee  of 
subscribers.  We  are  furnished  with  thirty-nine  articles, 
regulating  all  the  details  of  the  comiAunity:  the 
number  thirty-nine  being  a  droll  coincidence. 

A  more  simple,  and  a  clearer,  account  of  Owen's 
own  wishes,  is  to  be  found  in  a  report  made  by  a  Leeds 
deputation,  which  visited  New  Lanark  in  August  1819. 
New  Lanark  was,  as  we  know,  a  manu&cturing  esta- 
blishment; possessing  however,  240  acres  of  land  for  a 
•  Jaumai,  1 167.  f  ^^>  *•  1^- 
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popnlaticm  of  about  2,500  persons.  Owen's  proposed 
villages  were  to  be  principaUy  agricnltoral,  with  1^000 
acres  for  1,200  persons,  or  eight  times  as  much  kad 
per  head  as  that  actually  possessed.  Owen  would  also 
abolish  private  earnings,  and  have  all  possessions  in 
common.  The  arrangement  of  the  buildii^  would  of 
course  be  different  from  those  at  Lanark.  The  educa- 
tion of  the  children  would  not  require  mudi  change : 
but  the  arrangements  as  to  work  would  be  altered: 
since  on  the  new  jdan,  children  at  six  years  old  would 
begin  to  work  an  hour  a  day,  in  the  open  air ;  at  seven 
years  old  two  hours  a  day ;  and  so  on,  until  by  twelve 
years  old  they  would  have  arrived  at  the  maximum  of 
seven  hours  a  day :  a  very  different  regulation  from  the 
existing  one  at  Lanark,  by  which  up  to  ten  years  they 
did  not  work  at  all,  and  then  began  full  hours  at  cmce. 
Though  Owen  had  accomplished  great  things,  he  said 
himself,  that  he  had  only  reached  two  pcnnts  out  of 
twenty  that  he  aimed  at 

The  necessary  money,  I  have  said,  was  to  be  advanced^ 
on  security  of  the  property  of  the  conununities.  I 
annex  a  list  of  some  of  the  largest  l^iders. 

Mr.  Owen  himsdf .    .    .  £10,000 

Mr.  Hamilton  of  Dalzell*  5,000 
Mr.  J.  Morrison  of  Bal- 

hamHiU 5,000 

Mr.  H.  JoneB,  Cole  House, 

Devon 5,000 

Mr.  John  Smith,  M.P.    .  1,250 

GeDerd  Brown  ....  1,250 

*  Who  offered  land  alio.  Mr.  Hamilton  ended  with  loting  a  very 
large  sam  by  hii  addiction  to  commnniam. 

f  Mr.  John  Minter  Morgan,  author  of  the  Christian  Common- 
wealth. 


Mrs.  Rathbone,  LiTerpofd   XI  ,000 

Mr.  A.  Clapham,  Newcastle  1,000 

Mr.  George  Smith,  M.P.     .  6^ 

Mr.  J.  M.  Morgan,!  London  500 

Sir  Chas.  Grej,  Bengal .    .  500 

Mr.  E.  Cowper,  London      .  500 

Mr.  W.  F.  Rejnolds  ...  500 
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There  were  many  hundreds,  fifties,  and  smaller 
sums;  and  the  total  loans  announced  amounted  to  fully 
50,000Z. 

Great  difficulties  were  found  in  carrying  out  this 
scheme.  There  was  a  prolonged  correspondence :  and 
in  1824,  when  Owen  went  away  on  his  first  voyage  to 
Ae  United  States,  nothing  had  been  accomplished. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

New  Lanark,  more  Particalars—Dr.  Macnab— Account  of  a  Visit — 
Owen  and  Religion — Infimt  School — Religion  in  Elder  School — 
Owen  and  his  People  at  Church — Example  of  a  Workman — Owen 
in  his  Element:  Children— Marching,  Singing,  and  Dancing — 
Elder  School— Men  and  Women— The  common  Kitchen,  &c. — 
The  Works — Macnab*8  own  Account — Owen's  Deputies — Admi- 
nistration and  Discipline — Liberal  Policy  towards  Buyers — Not 
mere  Honesty — ^Drinking  among  ^len — Macnab's  Enthusiasm — 
Leeds  Deputation— Statistics  of  Population— The  Children— The 
Adolescents — The  Adults — ^Irish  Account,  1822 — James  Smith: 
Emulation  —  1 833 — Morals :  Drunkenness  —  Illegitimacy — The 
Money-proflt:  Hours  of  Work — Wages  —  Conclusion  of  New 
Lanark. 

Befobe  finally  quitting  the  interesting  topic  of  New 
Lanark^  I  will  give  a  few  more  particulars  of  tlie  place, 
as  it  appeared,  not  to  Owen,  who  looked  upon  it  as  a 
test  of  his  philosophy,  but  to  the  profane  world  outside, 
who  insisted  on  regarding  it  merely  as  a  manu&c- 
tnring  village  admirably  administered.  We  haVe  seve- 
ral accounts  of  it,  partly  republished  by  Owen  himself* 
so  lately  as  1854  :  the  first  being  that  of  Dr.  Macnab ; 
the  second  that  of  a  Leeds  deputation ;  tlie  third  that  of 
a  Dublin  visitor. 

Dr.  Macnab,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  physician  to 
the  Duke  of  Kent;  and  at  his  patient's  request,  made  a 
♦  New  Existence^  V.  App.  xiv.  &c. 
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journey  to  New  Lanark,  to  form  a  judgment  of  the 
merits  of  Owen's  plans.  He  was  highly  pleased  with 
what  he  saw ;  and  not  contented  with  giving  a  favour- 
able report  to  his  royal  patron,  he  published  a  book, 
entitled,  The  New  Views  of  Mr.  Owen  of  New  Lanark^ 
Impartially  Considered.  He  himself  quotes  a  private 
account  written  by  one  member  of  the  Leeds  depu- 
tation, and  I  hero  give  part  of  it 

The  deputation,  after  their  arrival  at  Lanark,  went 
on  to  Mr.  Owen's  mansion,  which  they  found  situated 
in  a  delightful  and  rural  spot ;  and  where  they  met  with 
Owen  in  the  grounds,  with  his  wife  and  children  and 
Sir  W.  C.  de  Crespigny,  M.P.  In  going  from  the  old 
town  and  back  agaui,  they  questioned  their  two  guides, 
and  found  their  answers  corroborative  of  the  alleged 
well-being  of  the  people.  One  of  them  had  a  wife  and 
eleven  children ;  five  employed  at  the  works,  together 
earning  S6s.  a  week,  and  the  remainder  under  ten  years 
of  age.  The  man  had  no  fear  of  Malthus  before  his 
eyes ;  and  if  he  had  had  a  family  of  twenty,  would  not 
have  been  alarmed :  he  found  his  children  well-taught, 
religiously  disposed,  and  properly  behaved :  the  educa- 
tion of  the  whole  cost  him  threepence  a  month,  including 
books  and  stationery :  during  a  four  months'  illness  of 
one  of  them,  excellent  medical  attendance  and  drugs 
were  supplied  gratis:  his  house  and  furniture  were 
excellent. 

Another  of  the  deputation  set  off  on  a  voyage  of  dis- 
covery on  his  own  private  account,  and  was  convinced 
that  Mr.  Owen  was  regarded  in  Old  Lanark,  as  the 
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'landmark"  of  beneficence  and  goodnesfl.  Mr.  Dale^ 
be  heard,  was  an  eminentlj  good  man,  and  Mr.  Owen 
was  just  as  good.  In  a  Methodist  Ghiq>eU  he  &nnd  two 
men  from  New  Lanark,  conducting  pubGc  worship. 

The  Vriter  does  iK)t  seem  to  haye  seized  aa  the 
striking  features  of  infisuit  education.  He  only  states 
in  general  terms,  that  he  and  his  friends  were  partieii- 
larly  gratified  with  the  si^t  of  the  children  from  two 
to  four  years  old;  and  that  nowhere  could  be  seen  a 
more  pleasing  sight,  than  the  ^^glow  of  health,  the  in- 
nocent pleasure,  and  the  unabashed  childi^  freedom  " 
of  their  appearance ;  a  scene  so  charming  as  to  be  of 
itself  enough  to  repay  the  toil  of  the  journey. 

The  elder  school  was  remarkaUe  for  its  neatness  and 
cleanliness.  At  the  time  of  the  visit,  a  psalm  was  being 
sung ;  aft^  which  there  was  a  prayer.  Then  followed 
the  reading  of  a  chapter  in  the  New  Testament :  the 
boys  and  girls  standing  on  opposite  sides  of  the  room ; 
and  portions  of  three  verses  being  read  ahemately  l^  a 
boy  and  a  girl.  A  catechiser  in  another  part  of  the 
room,  was  hearing  the  Ass^nbly's  cateehisuL  This  visit 
seems  to  have  been  made  on  a  Sunday. 

Afterwards,  the  deputation,  with  oihar  visitors,  as 
well  as  Owen  and  part  of  his  fiunily,  attended  yranbip 
in  one  of  the  chapels ;  where  the  people  seemed  devost, 
and  the  service  was  decorously  and  rationaUy  con- 
ducted. Then  came  lunch  at  Braxfield;  a  kmg  dis- 
cussion (how  tiresome  to  Owen  if  he  had  not  been  an 
enthusiast !)  on  the  effects  which  would  follow  from  Ae 
universal  adoption  e£  the  system.     After  that,  the  party 
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tamed  ont  to  see  &e  people  returning  from  Old  Lanark^ 
whither  a  large  part  of  the  population  repaired  <m  a 
Sunday  morning,  to  attend  two  servicea.  The  writer's 
mind  was  much  excited  bj  seeing  a  thousand  persons 
ont  of  so  small  a  place^  returning  from  this  errand  of 
religion^  with  smiling  &ce8  and  decent  apparel:  re- 
butting the  charge  ignorantly  made  against  New 
Lanark^  of  irrdigion  <»r  profanity. 

An  example  is  given  of  an  old  Highlander^  who  had 
been  at  the  place  ever  since^  twenty-five  y^ars  earlier, 
he  had  come  with  sixpence  in  his  pocket  He  held  the 
undignified  office  of  general  scavenger:  but  he  had 
made  so  good  a  living,  as  to  be  able  to  educate  a  soo.  tor 
the  ministry;  and  to  have  his  daughter,  who  kept  his 
house,  taught  mantua-making:  besides  having  a  res^ve 
in  a  savings'  bank.  He  and  his  fellows,  regarded  Owen 
as  their  friend,  and  were  not  required  to  exhibit  any 
servile  homage  towards  him. 

The  deputation,  the  following  morning  (as  I  suppose), 
walked  wilii  Owen  to  the  play-ground,  where  there  was 
all  the  hiqppiness  of  welt-trained  children.  Here  did 
Owen  a|^>ear  especially  in  his  element,  as  if  in  that  im- 
preyed  state  of  society  on  which  his  imagination  was 
always  running,  and  in  the  possibility  of  which  he  with- 
out hesitation  believed.  Here  he  loyed  to  preach  his 
sermon : — Give  me  a  colony  of  infants ;  I  will  supfuress 
all  erroneous  reasoning  and  all  false  conclusicms;  nothing 
shall  be  bdieved  but  what  is  thoroo^y  undentood;  I 
win  then  so  educate  my  children  that  they  diaU  grow 
up  to  despise  those  things  which  now  they  most  value. 
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and  unite  in  a  community  of  interest  wliich  will  end  in 
universal  brotherly  love  and  unity. 

After  this,  the  deputation  visited  the  playroom  for 
bad  weather,  generally  appropriated  to  children  from 
two  to  six  years  old,  though  some  of  the  forwardest 
pupils  were  drafted  off  into  the  higher  schools,  at  foui* 
years  old.  In  another  large  room,  six  boys  entered  in 
Highland  costume,  playing  a  quick  march  on  the  fife, 
with  all  the  boys  and  all  the  girls  following  in  order, 
the  rear  being  closed  with  other  six  boy-fifers.  The 
whole  body,  on  entering,  formed  a  square :  then,  after 
practising  right  face  and  left  face,  they  marched  round 
the  room  in  slow  and  in  quick  time.  At  the  word 
of  command,  fifty  boys  and  girls,  by  means  of  a  sort 
of  dancing  run,  met  in  two  lines  in  the  centre  of  the 
square ;  and  sang,  with  the  accompaniment  of  a  clario- 
net, When  first  this  humble  roof  I  knew,  The  Birlcs  of 
Aberfeldy,  Ye  Banks  and  Braes  of  Bonny  Boon,  and 
Auld  Lang  Syne.  The  square  having  been  re-formed 
at  the  word  of  command,  other  children  came  to  the 
centre,  and  went  through  several  dances  in  an  elegant 
style.  In  England  there  would  be  great  awkwardness 
in  such  a  case,  from  the  clumsy,  or  ragged,  shoes ;  but 
these  youngsters  went  barefoot.  The  narrator  describes 
tJie  whole  scene  as  most  exhilarating,  and  as  bringing 
tears  to  his  eyes. 

The  next  visit  was  to  the  large  schoolroom,  which 
could  seat  four  hundred  children  to  practise  writing 
and  arithmetic.  It  had  a  pulpit  at  one  end,  and'  with 
the  help  of  some  neat  galleries,  would  hold  twelve 
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hundred  people.  The  children's  acquirements  seemed 
highly  respectable.  In  another  place^  a  dancing-master 
from  Edinburgh  was  training  four  boys  and  four  girls 
to  bow,  curtsey,  and  perform  steps.  There  were  also 
two  paid  violin  players. 

A  woman  who  was  casually  met,  carrying  a  piece 
of  beef,  stated  that  in  Glasgow  market  it  would  have 
cost  her  lOd.  a  pound ;  but  that  she  had  only  paid  7(/. 
a  pound  for  it  Mr.  Owen's  attention  had  been  directed 
to  the  management  of  idiots;  and  he  had  succeeded 
in  so  far  improving  the  only  two  under  his  care,  as 
to  fit  them  for  earning  a  subsistence  in  the  works. 
He  had  also  received  from  a  neighbouring  magistrate 
five  criminals  to  experiment  upon :  two  had  absconded 
very  soon ;  tlie  other  three  had  become  decent,  indus- 
trious persons. 

A  short  account  is  given  of  the  public  kitchen  men- 
tioned in  the  articles  of  agreement  of  1824,  as  detailed 
in  ray  last  chapter.  The  building  was  150  feet  by  40 
feet,  and  was  finished  but  not  fitted  up ;  having  kitchens 
and  store-rooms  on  the  lower  story,  and  an  upper 
story  consisting  of  a  large  elegant  eating-room,  with 
a  gallery  for  an  orchestra  at  the  end,  and  a  library, 
with  lobbies  in  the  centre ;  and  of  a  room,  of  equal  size, 
at  the  other  end,  constructed  for  a  lecture  and  concert 
room.  The  intention  was  to  fiimish  a  dinner  at  a  fixed 
price,  to  all  who  chose  to  come. 

The  manufacturing  department  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  anything  very  striking.  There  were  ordi- 
nary cotton  mills,  spinning  annually  a  million  and  a 
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half  pounds  of  cotton:  a  foundry  of  iron  and  brass^ 
ludicioaslj  ccmstmcted,  with  an  elegant  capda,  aod, 
aided  by  good  sand,  taming  oat  excellent  castings:  a 
smith's  shop,  140  feet  by  30,  containing  many  excellent 
lathes  and  several  hearths :  and  over  this,  an  engineers' 
shop,  employing  about  thirty  people. 

The  narrative  I  have  given  above  is  an  abridge- 
ment of  one  supplied  to  Dr.  Macnab  by  a  Ijceds  gen- 
tleman, who  was  acquainted  with  manufactoring  pro- 
cesses luid  arrangements.  The  impressions  made  on 
the  mind  of  the  doctor  himself  were,  of  course,  very 
different,  though  they  were  equally  agreeable. 

In  conducting  this  large  establishment,  Owen  was 
obl%ed  to  trust  very  much  to  the  services  of  agents. 
Of  these  there  were  six  principal  ones,  all  of  whom 
had  been  regularly  trained  for  the  performance  of  tbeir 
duties,  and  who  were  required  to  go  beyond  the  formal 
execution  of  a  bare  routine,  and  to  carry  out  the  bene- 
volent and  orderly  intentions  of  their  principal  Their 
salaries  were  raised  gradually,  until  at  last  they  reached 
a  very  liberal  standard:  as,  for  example,  a  Hi^iland 
boy  who  began  with  a  few  shillings  a  week,  was  at 
last  allowed  350Z.  a-year,  as  director  of  the  mills.  In 
conversing  with  these  men,  and  observing  the  spirit 
infused  into  th^n,  Macnab  felt  the  truth  of  some  re- 
marks made  by  Major  Torrens :  that  Mr.  Owen  was  a 
surprising  man,  persevering  in  his  exertions,  and  when 
opposed,  only  exhibiting  fresh  ardour :  that  whether  he 
was  right  or  wrong,  there  tons  a  moral  grandeur  in  his 
character :    that  reflecting  on  the  philanthropy  of  his 
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motiyes,  we  might  excuse  his  virtuous  enthusiasm^  with- 
out coDceding  his  extraTagant  claim  to  be  regarded  as 
the  high-priest  of  reason. 

The  arrangements  of  New  Lanaik  seemed  to  liiaonab 
as  precise  as  ihose  of  an  army.  But  with  this  differ- 
enoe:  ihat  soldiers  are  ruled  by  fear  of  punishment; 
Owen's  scddiers  of  industry  by  appeals  to  the  social 
affifictions.  (I  repeat  here  that  if  punishments  were 
raze^  th^  were  by  no  means  disused.)  The  ag^its 
were  required  to  conduct  their  own  departments^  with- 
out any  appeal  to  Owen^  except  on  extraordinary  occa- 
sions: and  from  this  arrangement  it  followed  that  wh^i 
he  was  absent^  in  London  or  in  Paris^  the  business 
went  on  with  its  usual  regularity.  Macnab^  until  this 
yisit^  had  been  a  sceptic  as  to  the  possibility  of  such 
moral  machinery^  but  he  was  now  convinced  of  his 
enor.  For  my  own  part,  I  readily  believe  that  a 
man  of  administrative  ability,  who  had  himself  formerly 
managed  each  department  of  his  business,  and  who 
knew  every  machine  in  his  mills  and  every  comer  of 
has  village,  might,  without  %ny  surprising  effort,  con- 
trol Sttccessfnny,  and  carry  on  profitably,  the  large 
concern  of  New  Lanark,  even  though  he  was  absent 
a  large  part  of  his  time,  and  during  the  rest  of  his 
time  had  his  attention  principally  directed  to  other 
pursuits.  The  manufacture  was  not  one  that  required  a 
constant  variety  of  patterns :  nor  was  it  in  any  degree 
dep^ident  upon  the  whims  of  fashion :  it  had  an  abun- 
dant capital  and  an  established  reputation.  With  Owen's 
mature  judgment  and  practised  shrewdness  at  the  helm. 
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such  a  vessel  would  run  for  twenty  or  tlm*ty  years 
by  the  mere  force  of  its  previous  impetus. 

Dr.  Macnab  mentions  a  practice^  which  persons  better 
acquainted  with  business^  would  have  highly  iq>proved^ 
but  would  not  have  thought  worUi  recording.  When 
orders  for  yams  were  received  at  New  Lanark  at  a 
time  when  a  fall  of  prices  was  imminent,  the  company, 
instead  of  grasping  the  opportunity  of  protecting  them- 
selves from  loss,  always  wrote  to  the  buyer  to  state 
that  by  waiting  he  might  probably  buy  better :  as  on 
tlie  contrary,  when  a  rise  of  prices  was  expected,  tlie 
principal  customers  were  informed  of  the  fact,  and  re- 
commended to  buy  in  anticipation. 

Macnab  calls  these  proceedings,  honesty :  I  call  them 
by  a  diflferent  name,  liberality.  If  they  were  mere 
honesty,  every  manufacturer  is  bound  to  do  the  same : 
if  they  were  properly  liberality,  the  cogency  of  the 
practice  will  vary  accordmg  to  circumstances.  A  holder 
of  any  commodity,  who  allows  an  ignorant  buyer  to 
take  it  in  the  face  of  an  approaching  fall,  can  hardly  be 
pronounced  honest :  but  as  a  rule,  the  buyer  is  just 
as  able  to  judge  of  the  future  as  the  seller  is.  And 
the  second  part  of  the  practice  is  in  many  cases  quite 
inapplicable.  An  iron-master  who  has  been  working 
for  years  at  unremunerative  prices,  and  who  sees  a 
better  time  coming,  will  certainly  not  feel  himself  bound 
to  invite  his  customers  to  load  his  books  with  orders  in 
anticipation.  On  the  contrary,  if  he  have  capital  at 
command,  he  will  contract  his  sales,  and  pile  up  his 
iron  towards  the  clouds,  in  the  hope  of  making  up  bj- 
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an  advanced  price  on  his  stock,  for  the  losses  of  former 
years.  The  New  Lanark  practice  was,  I  doubt  not,  a 
prudent  one :  but  it  should  be  called  a  wise  liberality, 
and  not  mere  honesty. 

Dr.  Macnab  notices  the  measures  adopted  to  dis- 
courage excessive  drinking.  He  praises  Owen's  wisdom 
in  not  attempting  any  direct  interference  with  his 
people's  habits ;  and  states  that  in  the  storehouse  opened 
by  the  company  for  the  sale  of  useful  commodities, 
liquor  was  sold  at  prices  twenty  per  cent  lower  than 
those  charged  in  the  pothouses.  The  inunediate  ten- 
dency would  certainly  be  to  increase  the  quantity  of 
spirits  bought ;  just  as  happens  in  Norway  and  Russia, 
where  the  cheapness  of  potato  spirit  is  accompanied  by 
a  vast  consumption.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tempta- 
tions of  credit  and  of  jovial  company,  were  taken  away; 
and  a  check  was  introduced  by  the  usual  presence  at 
the  storehouse,  when  open,  of  one  of  the  chief  managers 
of  the  works.  As  a  result,  it  appears  that  the  pot- 
houses were  gradually  closed,  and  that  drunkenness 
was  much  diminished.  It  is  stated  indeed,  in  tlie 
Life  of  Allen*  that  he  learned  from  two  ministers  of 
religion,  that  during  more  than  a  year,  even  a  single 
case  of  drunkenness  was  tmknown  at  New  Lanark : 
strong  evidence  coming  from  a  hostile  quarter. 

Dr.  Macnab's  writing  generally,  is  too  declamatory 

to  be  very  instructive.     He  appears  to  have  been  quite 

possessed  by  the  genius   of  the  place;    and   to  have 

surrendered  his  mind  to  the  fascination  which  the  sin- 

♦  Sherman,  161. 
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cere  and  placid  enthufdasm  of  Owen  commonly  exerted 
over  those  around  him.  Macnab  during  the  first  two 
days  of  his  visits  was  so  fall  of  pnre  enjoyment,  that 
he  felt  himself  quite  unfit  for  cool  and  deliberate  obser- 
vation ;  and  prolonged  his  stay  to  allow  this  access  of 
moral  fever  to  pass  away.  Many  persons  may  think 
that  this  was  the  highest  compliment  Owen  could  have 
received.  When  a  physician,  commonly  in  attendance 
on  a  royal  personage,  makes  a  visit  to  a  manufacturing 
village,  and  instead  of  dirt,  drunkenness,  squalor,  and 
stunted  children,  finds  comfort,  plenty,  ruddy  cheeks, 
moral  conduct,  and  happy  faces;  an  Arcadia  in  place  of 
a  Pandemonium :  he  may  be  excused  a  little  wildness 
of  delight  and  looseness  of  rhetoric. 

I  have  already  quoted  part  of  an  account  ^ven  by  a 
gentleman  firom  Leeds.*  He  was  one  of  a  deputation 
sent  by  the  Leeds  guardians  of  the  poor,  to  see  if  there 
was  at  New  Lanark,  anything  worthy  of  their  adoption. 
The  deputation  consisted  of  strangers  to  Owen :  **  Mr. 
Edward  Baines  of  the  Leeds  Mercury ^  a  Dissenter ;  Mr. 
Robert  Oastler,  a  Wesleyan  ;  and  Mr.  John  Garwood,  a 
Churchman."  The  report  handed  in  by  these  gentle- 
men, is  of  necessity,  a  formal  document  and  therefore 
uninteresting:  but  it  confirms  the  accuracy  of  the 
individual  narrations.  It  states  generally,  that  "Mr. 
Owen's  establishment  at  Lanark,  is  essentially  a  manu- 
facturing establishment,  conducted  in  a  manner  superior 
to  any  other  the  deputation  ever  witnessed;  and  dis- 

*  Autobiog,  1  a.  253;  and  New  Existence  Y.  App.  udv. 
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pensing  more  happiness  than  perhaps  any  other  institu- 
tion in  the  kingdom^  where  so  many  poor  persons  are 
employed :  and  is  founded  on  an  admirable  system  of 
moral  regulation." 

The  whole  of  the  population  of  the  village  was  in 
connection  with  the  works^  and  consisted  of  2^293 
persons;  besides  188  Old  Lanark  persons  who  came 
over  for  daily  employment :  making  up  Owen's  subjects 
to  about  2^00.  Of  these,  there  were  103  under  two 
years  old,  and  380  between  two  and  ten:  and  as  no 
one  under  ten  was  allowed  to  work,  the  number  em- 
ployed was  about  2,000. 

The  deputation  was  highly  satisfied  with  the  educa- 
tion imparted :  with  the  spirit  of  kindness  exhibited  by 
the  teachers ;  with  the  amiability  towards  each  other  of 
the  children;  with  the  careful  banishment  of  every- 
thing morally  hurtful ;  and  with  the  quality  of  the 
instruction  given :  and  it  seemed  certain  that  if  the 
orphans  and  pauper  children  of  a  town,  could  be 
brought  up  under  the  same  favourable  circumstances, 
employers  would  seek  for  their  services  instead  of  shun- 
ning them  as  they  have  done. 

The  young  people  from  ten  to  seventeen,  were  em- 
ployed all  day;  and  in  the  evenings,  from  7  to  8.30, 
had  lessons  in  continuation  of  what  they  had  been 
taught  as  children.  These  youths  were  steady  and 
iiMiustrious  in  their  conduct,  and  singularly  pleasing  in 
their  manners.  As  the  population  (^  the  place  had 
increased  beyond  the  demand  for  labourers  at  the  works, 
many  o(  the  boys  had  been  apprenticed  elsewhere  by 
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their  parents ;  but  there  was  no  record  of  their  conduct 
in  their  new  homes. 

The  adults  appeared  clean,  healthy,  and  sober;  and 
as  might  be  expected  in  the  absence  of  drunkenness, 
well  fed,  warmly  clothed,  and  excellently  housed. 
Making  all  allowance  for  the  disposition  of  the  Scotch 
to  a  strict  observance  of  Sunday,  it  would  still  seem 
that  the  tendency  of  the  New  Lanark  practices  was  to 
foster  a  religious  character;  so  that  Mr.  Owen  might 
be  believed  without  hesitation,  when  he  asserted,  that 
he  presided  over  the  most  religious  manufacturing  com- 
munity in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  people  did  not 
spend  their  evenings  in  taverns:  there  was  in  public 
no  cursing  or  swearing,  nor  any  brawling  women.  A 
sick-fund  and  a  savings'-bank,  had  been  successfuUy 
established.  One  or  two  other  points  I  will  mention 
afterwards :  and  some  remarks  on  Owen's  future  aims, 
I  have  already  abridged  in  my  last  chapter. 

I  give  some  portion  of  another  narrative,  of  a  visit 
made  rather  later :  in  1822 :  and  I  do  this,  not  from 
a  wish  to  heap  up  authorities,  but  because  different 
observers,  standing  in  the  same  place,  do  not  see  the 
same  things.  This  account  was  published  in  the  Dublin 
Report:  and  judging  by  the  learning  it  displap,  in 
justifying  the  absence  of  shoes  and  stockings,  by  the 
injurious  influence  those  articles  exert  on  the  eatensor 
pollicisy  I  should  pronounce  the  writer  to  be  a  medical 
man.  He  noticed  that  in  the  large  room  where  the 
children  assembled,  there  was  a  belt  several  feet  deep, 
half  way  up  the  walls,  painted   by  a  lady  of  great 
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artistic  power^  with  figures  of  quadrupeds  and  birds 
OS  large  as  life^  and  in  their  natural  colours :  the  room 
altogether  being  singularly  elegant  The  boys  all  wore 
the  kilt^  or  rather  a  shirt  and  plaid  jacket  reaching 
almost  to  the  knees  :  the  notion  being  a  very  just  one, 
that  this  dress  was  favourable  to  activity  and  hardihood. 
The  children  were  wonderfully  handsome;  and  all  of 
them  had  straight,  well-formed  limbs.  The  little  ones, 
as  young  as  four  years  old,  showed  great  prowess  in 
climbing  the  smooth  iron  pillars.  All  seemed  unhappy 
if  they  failed  to  attract  the  notice  of  Mr.  Owen.  The 
writer,  while  he  admired  the  dancing  and  singing, 
feared  that  in  practice,  judging  by  experience,  these 
accomplishments  would  be  found  detrimental  in  after- 
life. On  paying  a  second  visit,  he  was  again  struck 
with  the  affection  displayed  by  the  children  towards 
Mr.  Owen ;  even  some  little  ones  who  were  too  young 
to  walk  alone,  being  eager  to  get  within  his  reach.  He 
was  also  confirmed  in  his  estimate  of  the  unusually 
handsome  and  athletic  appearance  of  those  who  were 
natives  of  the  place ;  and  he  observed  a  striking  con- 
trast in  the  case  of  a  few  whose  parents  had  lately 
come  to  the  village :  these  late  comers  looking  pale  and 
unhealthy  by  the  side  of  the  others.  The  young 
women  also,  he  pronounced  to  be  the  handsomest  he 
liad  seen  during  an  extensive  tour  through  Scotland. 

Any  one  who  desires  still  further  authority  for 
believing  in  the  excellence  of  New  Lanark,  may  find 
it  in  an  account  of  a  visit  paid  by  Mr.  James  Smith, 
which  was  lithographed  in   Liverpool   in    1824,   and 
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reprinted  by  Owen  in  1852.*  The  only  observation 
which  I  think  worthy  of  quotation  is  this :  that  Ow^i 
was  an  enemy  to  the  xxBe,  in  education^  of  individual 
rewards  and  of  the  incitements  of  emulation.  In  this^ 
as  in  most  of  his  notions^  he  set  at  defiance  the  opinions 
of  the  most  expmenced  men.  For  my  own  part,  after 
many  years'  observation  of  the  working  of  schools,  and 
after  anxious  inquiry  into  the  means  of  restraint  and 
of  stimulus^  I  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  if  masters 
are  on  the  one  hand  to  be  debarred  from  the  occasional 
infliction  of  punishment,  and  are  on  the  other  hand  to 
be  forbidden  the  use  of  inducements  to  individual 
exertion,  they  are  the  most  unhappy  of  men ;  and  must 
resign  themselves  to  the  mere  dull  performance  of  their 
duty,  without  any  hope  of  seeing  their  pupils  acquire 
even  the  rudiments  of  any  difficult  branch  of  learning. 
Take  away  from  grown  men  the  passions  of  hope  and 
fear,  and  you  reduce  them  to  a  mere  epicurean  exis- 
tence, and  drive  them  to  seek  excitement  in  sensual 
pleasures  or  in  gambling:  take  away  from  boys  the 
stimulants  of  rewards  and  punishments,  and  the  play- 
ground, or  forbidden  delights,  become  the  only  objects 
of  their  thoughts.  Why  would  Owen  be  wiser  than 
nature,  and  aim  at  perfection  by  emasculation  ? 

On  life's  vast  ocean  diversely  we  sail, 
Season  the  card,  but /MiMibn  is  the  gale. 

True  education  should  aim,  not  at  extirpating,  but  at 
regulating,  the  affections.  I  may  add  that  I  have  seen 
an  attempt  made  to  adopt  Owen's  notion  of  educating 

•  Owen's  Jommal,  ir.  191. 
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without  the  use  of  emulation^  of  rewards^  or  of  punishr 
ments :  and  with  this  result ;  that  the  boys  were  amiable 
and  good  enough^  but  very  deficient  in  knowledge^  and 
wanting  in  the  power  of  close  and  continued  application 
to  dry  and  distasteAil  topics:  a  power  which  is  the  great 
characteristic  of  a  highly-trained  mind. 

I  mentioned  in  my  last  chapter^  that  Owen  postponed 
his  retirem^it,  until  Mr.  Walker  could  be  fitted  to  take 
his  place.  I  have  met  with  a  short  account  of  the  state 
of  New  Lanark  under  that  gentleman's  management 
in  1833.  It  appeared  originally*  in  the  Glasgow  Free 
Press.  At  this  time  there  was  still  a  constant  stream 
of  visitors  to  see  the  celebrated  village.  The  writer 
says,  that  though  there  had  been  a  diminution  of  what 
may  be  called  the  ornamental  parts  of  education,  as  com- 
pared with  the  time  when  Owen  was  paramount,  yet 
singing,  and  even  dancing,  were  still  regularly  taught ; 
and  that  the  girls  enjoyed  that  pre-eminence  of  bloom 
and  beauty  which  my  Irish  authority  assigned  to  them, 
eleven  years  earlier.  The  mill  which  was  burnt  in 
1819  was  at  length  about  to  be  set  to  work  again:  and 
the  business  was  highly  prosperous.  "  The  population, 
if  not  entirely  happy,  were  apparently  contented.'' 

On  the  whole;  that  man  must  be  obstinately  scep- 
tical, who  entertains  any  doubt  of  Owen's  success,  in 
making  his  people  happy  and  good.  It  is  certain  that 
drunk^mess  was  very  unusual  at  New  Lanark;  and 
this  alone  may  be  taken  as  a  satisfiau^tory  proof  of  a  high 
condition.     Drunkenness  is  truly  said  to  be  the  cause 

*  See  The  Crisis,  iil  29. 
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of  a  large  portion  of  tiie  offences  committecL  Men  who 
would  not  rob  to  satisfy  their  hunger,  will  do  worse 
than  that  when  maddened  by  drink,  and  unable  to 
gratify  without  crime,  the  passions  which  their  excess 
has  awakened.  But  drunkenness  is  also  a  proof  of  a 
generally  bad  state  of  manners  in  the  place  where  it 
prevails :  it  is  the  amusement  of  a  coarse  people :  it  is 
the  solace  of  the  discontented.  Owen  had  got  rid  of 
the  vice  by  undermining  it,  and  not  by  a  direct  assault : 
he  had  not  employed  fines  and  punishments ;  but  had 
provided  other  recreations,  had  discouraged  the  vicious 
habit  by  precept  and  by  example ;  and,  above  all,  had 
rendered  his  people  happier  and  more  refined,  and  had 
forborne  to  overtask  their  powers  of  labour.  Nor  had  he 
had  recourse  to  a  Maine  law ;  which  restrains  the  poor 
who  must  buy  by  retail,  and  spares  the  rich  who  can 
supply  themselves  in  large  quantities :  which  may  re- 
duce the  present  amount  of  drinking,  but  which  creates 
a  risk  of  a  frightful  reaction.  Nor  did  he  resort  to  a 
pledge  of  total  abstinence  :  to  an  oath  too  weak  to 
master  the  passions  of  ordinary  men,  but  strong  enough 
to  be  a  snare  to  a  scrupulous  conscience.  These  were 
devices  of  a  later  day,  and  of  men  less  wise  in  this 
respect  than  Owen. 

The  morals  of  the  young  women  were  also  highly 
satisfactory,  when  compared  with  those  in  other  places. 
The  number  of  females  employed  was  latterly  about 
1,380.*  The  illegitimate  children  were  as  follow:  1810, 
1;    1811,3;    1813,  2;    1814,  5;  1815,  6;  1816,  5; 

♦  jVcw  Existence,  Y.  App.  xxvi. 
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1817,  3;  1818,  2;  or  an  average  of  three  a  year;  a 
number  far  below  the  average  of  Great  Britain.  It 
is  stated  that  the  patative  fathers  were  not  gene- 
rally men  belonging  to  the  village,  but  strangers: 
two  of  the  number  in  1815  having  been  French 
officers. 

It  cannot  have  been  forgotten,  that  the  principle  on 
which  the  last  partnership  was  framed,  was  the  apply- 
ing to  the  benefit  of  the  workpeople  all  profits  beyond 
five  per  cent  on  the  capital.  This  exempted  Owen 
from  the  necessity  of  squeezing  the  greatest  possible 
quantity  of  work  out  of  his  nulls :  and  it  enabled  him 
to  reduce  the  working  hours  of  his  people  to  ten  hours 
and  a  half  per  diem,  at  a  time  when  other  mills  were 
running  their  tliirteen  or  fourteen  hours.*  The  profits 
however,  seem  to  have  continued  large.  In  the  first 
thirty  years  of  this  century,  the  clear  profits,  after 
paying  the  7,000/1  of  gratuities  in  1806,  and  the  ex- 
penses of  benevolence,  amounted  to  10,000^.  a  year: 
but  we  are  not  told  how  much  of  this  accrued  before, 
and  how  much  after  1814, 

The  fact  that  these  large  gains  were  made,  is  a 
proof  that  the  happiness  of  the  people  was  not  merely 
the  result  of  an  unreasonably  high  scale  of  wages,  taking 
the  average  of  the  thirty  years.  Dr.  Macnabf  states 
that  less  wages  were  paid  at  New  Lanark  than  else- 
where: and  the  Leeds  deputation,^  a  safer  authority, 
says  that  in  Yorkshire  the  earnings  would  be  thought 

•  New  Existence,  V.  55.  f  I^^^d.  V.  App.  Mci. 
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low.  Particiilars  are  given  thus :  under  eighteen  years 
of  age,  youths  working  by  time  4«.  Sd.  a  week ;  work- 
ing by  the  piece  58.  4d.  a  week:  females  3^.  5d.  and 
48.  Id.  respectively.  Above  eighteen,  men  9«.  lid.  and 
14«.  lOtt:  women  6«.  and  8«.:  by  time  or  piece  re- 
spectively. To  an  Englishman,  the  men's  wages  at 
lOs.  for  a  week's  work,  seem  even  scandalously  low : 
but  labourers  are  hx  worse  paid  norih  of  the  Tweed 
than  they  are  among  ourselves :  a  fSact  worth  the  care- 
ful attention  of  those  who  regard  our  poor  law,  with  its 
accompanying  law  of  settlement,  as  a  cause  of  impro- 
vidence and  destitution. 

We  have  now  done  with  New  Lanark :  a  place  asso- 
ciated for  ever  with  the  name  of  Owen.  We  of  this 
generation,  have  reason  to  be  deeply  grateful  to  ihe 
n^,  who  growing  up  with  the  vast  modem  manu£BU> 
turing  world,  had  the  sagacity  to  see,  the  disinterested- 
ness to  denounce,  and  the  courage  to  grapple  with,  the 
social  evils  that  accompany  it.  It  may  be  that  we  have 
not  done  nearly  what  we  ought ;  but  without  Owen  we 
should  have  done  still  less.  As  it  is,  the  most  crying 
evils  of  our  worst  populations,  are  not  to  be  found  in 
our  great  Ehiglish  manufacturing  towns,  so  much  as  in 
London,  in  Liverpool,  and  some  of  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts. But  when  Owen  began  his  career,  the  condition 
of  some  factories  at  any  rate,  was  a  disgrace  to  a  civi- 
lized country.  He  had  great  reason  to  be  proud  of  his 
achievements  as  a  social  reformer:  and  I  do  not  wonder 
that,  in  after  life,  when  his  other  schemes  of  philan- 
thropy had  melted  away,  one  after  another ;  when  the 
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United  States^  and  Mexico,  and  Ireland,  and  Scotland, 
and  London,  bore  witness  to  his  failures;  it  was  his 
consolation  and  delight  to  fight  over  again  the  victorious 
battles  of  his  youth,  and  to  say  with  just  exultation,  that 
New  Lanark  and  its  glories  were  his  own. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Goes  to  United  States:  why?— More  Freedom— Purchase  of  a  Tract: 
its  Character — Account  of  the  Place — ^Inference  from  success  of 
Harmonians — Account  of  Harmonians:  difficulties  at  starting — 
Removal :  Practices — Saturnine  and  Ignorant — Priest-ridden — 
Religion,  Marriage — Commerce — Fine  Church — Owen's  Means  of 
Publication  :  his  Policy — Discourse  at  Washington — Some  Par- 
ticulars, Punishment,  &c.  —  Denied  Real  Liberty  —  Denounced 
Trade — New  System:  Overweening  Confidence — Second  Dis- 
course. 

In  my  seventeenth  chapter^  I  have  recorded  that  Owen, 
in  the  year  1824,  took  a  voyage  to  the  United  States, 
During  the  two  years  preceding  this,  there  had  been  a 
long  coiTespondence  about  the  details  of  a  community 
wliich  was  to  be  established  in  Scotland ;  and  it  w  ill 
appear  in  a  future  chapter,  that  the  communistic  society 
which  was  commenced  immediately  afterwards  at  Or- 
biston,  near  Glasgow,  was  subjected  to  certain  regula- 
tions of  which  Owen  highly  disapproved :  a  fact  which 
may  account  for  his  disappearance  from  Great  Britain 
at  this  juncture.  Amiable  as  he  was,  and  of  a  temper 
the  reverse  of  overbearing,  he  had  yet  an  invincible 
dislike  to  being  interfered  with  in  carrying  out  his 
schemes ;  and  we  have  seen  in  his  surrender  of  Mr. 
Drinkwater's  partnership,  and  in  his  subsequent  changes. 
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how  decidedly  he  indtdged  his  antipathy  to  the  inter- 
meddling of  other  people. 

He  determined  therefore^  to  make  a  trial  of  his  plans 
in  another  hemisphere,  where  he  could  buy  an  expanse 
of  country,  at  so  small  a  cost  as  to  be  within  his  own 
means;  a  circumstance  which  would  free  him  from 
all  claims  on  the  part  of  others  to  dictate  laws  for  his 
guidance.  He  accordingly  entered  into  a  treaty  for  a 
large  tract  of  land,  partly  cleared;  and  by  April,*  1825, 
the  bargain  was  completed. 

This  estate  consisted  of  thirty  tliousand  acres  of  fer- 
tile land,  in  Indiana  and  Illinois;!  and  was  situated  on 
the  river  Wabash,  about  thirty  miles  from  its  mouth. 
It  was  stated  that  it  was  a  very  healthy  spot :  for  that 
though  when  it  was  first  settled  on,  the  deaths  were 
rather  numerous,  yet  afterwards,  when  a  larger  portion 
was  cleared,  there  occurred  fewer  deaths  than  happen 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  This  statement,  however, 
was  made  in  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  mortality  since 
discovered;  and  therefore,  without  making  allowance 
for  the  fact  that  the  people  in  question  had  scarcely  any 
young  children  among  them,  and  probably,  as  recent 
settlers,  very  few  old  persons.  Thus,  the  fewness  of  the 
deaths  fails  to  prove  that  the  site  was  healthy. 

The  purchase  was  made  from  a  commtmity  of  700 
Germans,  who  called  the  place  Harmony,  and  them- 
selves Harmonians.  They  had  lived  here  eight  or  nine 
years,  and  had  had  great  success  in  providing  them- 

*  Co-operative  Mfigazine^  i.  12. 

f  OwtiCt  Second  Discourte  at  Washington,  p.  24.    London,  1825. 
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selves  with  the  means  of  living,  which  they  consumed 
in  common.  Owen  describes  the  town  as  consisting 
*'  of  log,  weather-boarded,  and  brick  dwelling-honses ; 
of  infant  manufactures  of  wool,  cotton,  leather,  hats^ 
pottery,  bricks,  machinery,  grain  distilleries,  breweries, 
&c. :  with  granaries,  and  two  large  churches  and  other 
public  buildings,  laid  out  in  regular  squares  like  all  the 
modem  American  towns."  The  country  is  described* 
as  thickly  wooded,  generally  flat  for  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  the  river,  after  which  the  surface  is  hilly  and 
pleasantly  undulating.  The  neighbouring  hills  were 
covered  with  vineyards  and  orchards:  and  the  town 
seen  from  these  heights,  had  an  inviting  appearance ; 
with  the  ample  stream  of  the  Wabash  winding  in  its 
front,  and  the  luxuriant  and  lofty  woods  seen  on  the 
opposite  banks  of  the  Illinois.  One  observer  admired 
the  brightness  of  look  given  by  the  red  bricks  of  the 
houses ;  a  peculiarity  which  few  Englishmen  will  envy: 
though  they  will  sympathize  with  the  approval  bestowed 
on  the  practice  of  planting  trees  along  the  streds ;  Lom- 
bardy  poplars  originally,  but  these  failing,  then  mul- 
berry trees.  The  land  was  well  adapted  for  irrigation, 
and  there  was  abundance  of  water-power.f  This  town, 
with  thirty  thousand  acres  of  fertile  land,  was  bought 
by  Owen  at  his  own  expense ;  and  from  its  facilities  for 
both  agriculture  and  manufactures,  it  seemed  as  if  made 
expressly  for  his  purpose. 

The  previous  occupants  were  leaving  iheir  delightful 
site,  not  from  any  disappointment  as  to  its  capabilities, 
*  OMyterative  Mag.,  i  la.  f  Ibid.  iL  415. 
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but  because  they  found  the  outer  world  of  men,  press- 
ing too  closely  upon  them,  and  urging  them  to  flee  still 
farther  into  the  depths  of  the  wilderness.  Indeed,  their 
singular  success  in  providing  themselves  with  abun- 
dance of  means  of  living,  was  laid  hold  of  by  Owen's 
followers,  as  a  striking  illustration  of  the  advantages  of 
a  life  in  common.  How  far  any  inference  could  justly 
be  drawn  from  this  case,  it  is  not  difficult  to  judge, 
when  the  peculiar  circumstances  are  known. 

The  Harmonians  were  a  European  colony,  chiefly 
from  Wirtemberg  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  went  out 
under  the  direction  of  a  Mr.  Rapp,  a  pastor  or  prophet 
They  originally  settled  in  Pennsylvania,  near  Pittsburg, 
and  at  starting  were  nearly  annihilated  by  starvation, 
and  would  have  been  altogether  destroyed,  but  for  an 
interposition,  which  they  doubtless  regarded  as  mira- 
culous. They  had  applied  to  a  neighbouring  merchant 
to  assist  them  with  food  while  their  first  crops  were 
ripening;  and  he  had  consented:  they  went  to  him 
again;  he  refused:  they  resigned  themselves  to  die; 
it  was  the  will  of  God:  but  tiie  merchant  had  a 
vision ;  these  poor  people  appeared  to  him  in  the 
pallor  and  emaciation  of  want ;  he  put  aside  his  fe&rs 
of  loss,  and  hastened  to  their  aid.  In  afrer-days, 
the  society  flourished  and  the  merchant  fell  into 
destitution  :  he  was  always  a  welcome  guest  among 
the  Harmonians. 

After  a  very  few  years,*  they  left  Pennsylvania, 
being  elbowed  by  an  increasing  population  around 
*  Vml  by  W.  Hubert  in  183S.    London,  1825. 
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them;  and  having  sold  tlieir  clearing  and  plants  for 
a  considerable  sum  of  money,  removed  to  the  Wabash 
and  Illinois.  Here  they  fully  carried  out  their  com- 
munistic principles.  They  laboured  from  sunrise  to 
sunset,  with  great  industry,  though  without  ihat  ex- 
cessive application  which  often  ruins  the  health  of 
ordinary  men :  and  they  did  not  ginidge  the  nightwork 
necessary  for  their  brewery  and  distillery.  If  any  one, 
secure  of  a  maintenance,  became  apathetic  and  remiss, 
he  was  not  punished,  but  was  "  sent  to  Coventry " 
or  reprimanded.  Every  one  was  entitled  to  his  share 
of  the  produce  of  the  community,  though  some  sort  of 
accountability  was  kept  up. 

They  were  a  grave  and  even  saturnine  people,  who 
seldom  smiled,  and  among  whom  laughter  was  an 
oflfence:  and  the  sounds  of  mirth  and  conviviality,  if 
heard  at  all  among  them,  proceeded  from  their  profane 
neighbours,  #n  a  visit  for  purposes  of  trade.  Literature 
too,  was  an  abomination:  what  had  Christian  people, 
mere  sojourners  in  tliis  valley  of  weeping,  heirs  of  an 
immortality  of  happiness,  to  do  with  the  literature  of  a 
heathen  antiquity,  or  with  the  frivolities  of  the  modern 
profane?  So  little  did  they  care  for  books,  or  for 
information  of  any  kind,  that  among  the  mechanics  of 
various  kinds  among  them,  not  one  printer  was  to  be 
found. 

They  appear  to  have  been  completely  governed  by 
Mr.  Rapp ;  who  did  not  cx)nHne  himself  to  spiritual 
ministrations,  but  superintended  their  work  in  field  or 
factory,  and  himself  diligently  explored  their  woods  for 
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any  tree  they  might  want  He  had  adopted  a  son,  who 
was  called  Frederick  Rapp,  who  was  now  about  forty 
years  of  age  and  unmarried;  and  in  whose  name  all  the 
money  concerns  were  carried  on.  Some  power  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  superintendent  of  the  general  store,  of 
the  doctor,  of  the  saddler,  of  the  smith,  and  of  the 
keeper  of  the  house  of  **  private  entertainment,"  which 
the  unenlightened  call  a  tavern.  Very  little  was  known 
about  the  internal  arrangements,  as  the  policy  of  the 
managers  was  silence,  and  therefore  free  discussion  was 
as  rare  as  were  newspapers. 

The  Rappites  were  professedly  Lutherans,  but  very 
unlike  the  hearty,  jolly  Norwegians,  or  Prussians; 
who  think  it  no  shame  to  sit  down  to  dominoes  or 
cards  on  Sunday  evening,  after  the  sacred  twenty-four 
hours  have  expired,  or  perhaps  a  little  earlier.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  Rappites  accepted  from  their  pastor  a 
positive  prohibition  of  marriage,  but  thii  is  ^ot  true. 
Marriage  was  only  discountenanced;  but  the  discou- 
ragements to  it  were  so  severe  that  they  produced 
nearly  the  eflFect  of  forbidding  it  During  three  years 
tliere  was  but  one  wedding ;  and  this  while  there  were 
probably  young  persons  enough  to  furnish  fifty  wed- 
dings, and  without  the  ordinary  restraint  of  want  of 
the  means  of  living. 

An  extensive  commerce  was  carried  on  by  the  Har- 
monites.  They  could  boast  indeed,  that  they  produced 
within  their  settlement  everything  they  wanted  except 
groceries,  and  these  they  bought  in  exchange  for  their 
surplus  commodities.    They  also  stet  out  quantities  of 

15 
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grain,  beef,  pork,  whlskj,  beer,  wine,  and  nuomfiic* 
tures,  to  New  Oriemne  and  dse^here;  besides  selling 
hj  retail  at  their  general  store.  They  had  agents  eyeii 
in  various  cities,  who  sent  them  goods  fin:  rensale  in 
the  neighbouring  countrj.  When  a  man,  instead  of 
haying  to  maintain  four  or  fiye  persons,  had  no  one 
but  himself  to  feed  and  clothe,  and  yet  laboured  as 
hard  and  as  steadily  as  other  m^i,  he  would,  of  course, 
produce  a  great  excess  of  commodities.  What  became 
of  ihe  money  for  which  all  these  m^rchaatable  articles 
were  sold,  the  profane  world  did  not  know;  but  the 
n:)emb6rs  seemed  generally  quite  contented*  If  any 
one  of  them  had  turned  litigious,  and  had  brought  the 
affairs  of  the  community  before  a  law-court,  as  recently 
happened  to  the  ancient  Jaults  in  France,  strange  rere- 
lations  might  have  been  expected.  It  is  alleged  that 
the  same  &ult  prevailed  at  Harmony,  which  John 
Wesley  complained  of  in  lus  followers,  when  he  said, 
that  haying  cured  them  of  the  love  of  gaieties  and 
sensualities,  he  found  that  they  addicted  iliemselyes  to 
the  love  of  money  and  the  desre  of  worldly  success. 
Avarice  took  the  place  of  levity.  This  money-getting 
spirit  of  the  Rappites  has  be^i  unfavourably  conlrasted 
with  the  more  moderate  tone  of  the  Shakers,  about 
a  hundred  miles  more  north ;  who  decline  ccmimercial 
dealings  with  the  world  outside  them,  and  are  con- 
tented with  the  plenty  which  industry  and  forbearance 
from  marriage  secure  to  them. 

In  one  respect,  tliese  people  showed  ih^nselves  supe- 
rior to  the  ordinary   coarse-grained  backwoodsman: 
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ihej  reared  a  noble  building  for  public  worriiip«  The 
fiarm  of  thii  churdi  was  that  of  an  eqoal-Jinibed  croM : 
the  roof  was  suj^ported  by  a  namber  of  statdj  eohmms^ 
turned  out  of  black  wabut,  cherry^  imd  sassafiraB  trees: 
the  masonry  and  woodwork  were  fine:  and  entering 
at  either  of  the  four  doors^  placed  one  at  the  end  of 
each  limb>  the  effect  produced  on  you  was  striking  and 
grand.  Some  personal  sacrifice  was  made  for  die 
erectkm  c£  this  edifice;  for  while  it  was  going  on^  it  . 
was  necessary  to  defer  the  building  of  the  priyate 
houses.  It  is  jHrobable  that  this  noble  work  was  much 
promoted  by  the  priestly  influence  of  the  predominant 
pastor;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  love  of  utility 
showed  itsdf>  in  converting  the  vaults  of  the  church 
into  stordionses. 

Whilst  Owen  was  settling  his  purchase  of  this  large 
pcoperty>  he  had  an  opportunity  of  publicly  explaining 
his  views  and  projects.  We  hare  seen  that  it  was  v 
always  his  policy  to  make  firiends  of  leading  and  influ- 
ential  people,  under  the  notion  that  it  was  to  theniy 
and  to  governments  led  by  them,  that  he  must  look 
for  such  an  alteration  of  circumstances^  as  would  luring 
about  the  moral  revolution  after  which  he  panted: 
whereas,  to  expect  such  an  alteration  fi:t>m  the  people 
Aemselves,  was  to  sit  stupidly  down  and  await  the 
voluntary  cessation  of  a  river.  Certainly  there  was 
nrach  to  be  said  in  &vour  of  this  policy;  which  is 
in  fiu^t,  nothing  more  than  that  of  most  educationists 
of  the  present  day;  who  loudly  declare  that^  in  one 
way  or  other,  instruction  should  be  brought  to  every 
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one's  door^  and  pressed*  on  every  one's  acceptance^  as 
being  a  thing  far  out  of  the  sphere  of  the  common 
law  of  demand  and  supply.  Owen,  as  we  have  seen^ 
was  eminently  successful  in  carrying  out  this  policy. 
While  the  middle  classes  of  society  were  learning  to 
hate  him  as  a  great  heresiarch,  or  something  worse^ 
men  of  noble,  and  princely,  or  even  royal  blood,  freely- 
used  their  influence  in  his  favour.  The  United  States 
contained  no  men  who  came  under  this  description: 
but  they  had  presidents  and  vice-presidents,  and  ex- 
presidents  and  men  honourable  by  virtue  of  office :  and 
these  men  listened  freely  to  the  English  innovator. 

Owen  then,  being  at  Washington,  early  in  1825, 
obtained  the  use  of  the  **  Hall  of  Representatives,"  iii 
which  to  deliver  a  discourse.  A  slight  misrepresenta- 
tion of  this  event  has  been  unconsciously  made  by 
some  of  his  followers,  as  though  the  Congress  itself^ 
or  at  any  rate  the  Lower  House  of  Congress,  had  for- 
mally assembled  to  listen  to  a  lecture.  The  title  pre- 
fixed to  the  printed  discourse  disproves  this  assertion : 
for  it  states  that  the  discourse  was  delivered  "in  the 
presence  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Pre- 
sident elect,  the  heads  of  departments,  members  of  Con- 
gress, Ac."  The  truth  is  simply,  that  Owen  applied 
for  the  use  of  the  hall,  which  was  granted ;  and  that 
the  leading  people  who  were  at  Washington,  with  many 
of  whom  Owen  had  an  acquaintance,  paid  him  the  com- 
pliment of  going  to  hear  him. 

Owen  on  this  occasion  exhibited  his  usual  brave 
candour.    He  told  the  Americans,  that  they  laid  claim 
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to  the  possession  of  more  privil^es  than  any  other 
nation ;  and  that  this  claim  was  in  many  respects  well 
founded:  but  that  even  among  them,  where  the  laws 
were  unusually  mild  and  less  than  commonly  irrational, 
such  absurd  notions  prevailed,  as  led  to  the  infliction 
of  death  upon  persons  for  acting  as  they  were  compelled 
to  act,  and  as  led  to  the  rewarding  of  other  persons 
for  actions  without  a  particle  of  merit  He  explained 
afkerwkrds*  what  he  meant:  that  the  practice  of  re- 
wards and  punishments  under  any  circumstances  what- 
ever was  "  a  grievous  error  of  a  past  wretched  system." 
This  might  pass  for  the  whim  of  an  eccentric  philo- 
sophy.  But  many  of  the  hearers,  testy  men,  jealous 
of  any  censure  from  an  Englishman,  must  have  thought 
of  pistol  and  bowie-knife,  when  he  told  them  that  they 
did  not  possess  real  liberty.  Political  liberty  no  doubt 
they  had  by  a  hard  struggle  attained ;  but  real  liberty, 
the  liberty  of  the  mind,  was  still  to  seek.  Which  of 
them  dared  to  speak  his  real  sentiments,  freely  and 
openly,  on  subjects  of  vital  interest  to  man?  How 
many  of  them  had  so  cast  off  the  old  mental  bondage, 
as  to  be  able  without  a  thought  of  inconvenience,  to 
convey  to  others  without  concealment  the  genuine, 
incorrupt  sentiments  of  their  own  minds?  Not  one 
of  them :  there  was  no  such  man :  all,  all  were  mere 
slaves  to  the  opinions  of  their  fellows:  hampered, 
tongue-tied,  veritable  cowards,  when  truth  was  to  be 
told.  And  did  they  call  this  liberty  or  mental  servi- 
tude? But  he  would  make  them  acquainted  with  a 
♦  First  Discourse.    London,  1825.    Page  13. 
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new  system,  under  whicli  they  should  be  really  free : 
he  would  tell  tiiem  of  social  arrangements  under  whieh 
there  should  be  no  privileged  [thoughts  or  bdie^  bat 
erery  one  should  be  free  as  air  to  tell  the  world  die 
undisguised  impressions  and  reflections  of  his  mind. 

Anoiher  part  of  the  discourse,  which  must  have  sor- 
{Mdaed  the  hearers,  was  a  denunciation  of  commerce. 
He  said  that  the  practices  to  which  we  are  trained,  of 
buying  cheap  and  selling  dear,  were  degrading  and  per- 
nicious: that  the  whole  trading  system  was  one  of  decep- 
tion, in  which  every  person  makes  it  his  business  to 
take  advantage  of  his  neighbour:  and  that  the  inevitable 
result  was,  to  give  excessive  wealth  and  power  to  a  few, 
leaving  the  many  in  poverty  and  subjection*  Now  if 
there  be  a  country  in  which  trade  and  traders  are  held 
in  honour,  it  is  the  United  States.  In  reading  the  best 
periodicals  of  that  country,  nothing  has  struck  me  more 
than  the  tone  adopted  as  to  mercant3e  life,  when  com- 
pared with  the  tone  of  the  corresponding  puUications 
here.  Among  us,  a  man  is  not  ashamed  of  being  a 
merchant  or  a  leading  manufacturer :  to  be  a  first-rate 
man  of  business  is,  among  the  Americans,  a  matter  of 
congratulation  and  boasting.  Their  low^  classes  govern, 
and  their  traders  are  their  aristocracy:  our  mkldle 
classes  predominate,  and  our  landowners  give  llie  tone 
to  society  and  to  literature.  It  must  have  been  there- 
fore, with  great  surprise,  that  the  industrious  commu- 
nity heard  trade  and  commerce  condemned  as  iniquitous. 
But  I  do  not  imagine  diat  these  sweeping  invectives 
against  commerce  tended  to  arouse  any  evil  passions. 
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If  they  had  be^i  directed  against  the  exoeaoes  of  the 
Americans,  against  their  wixrship  of  the  silver  dollar  ^ 
against  their  perpetual  talk  of  adventures  and  gains, 
against  their  boasted  smartness  in  driving  a  bargain, 
against  their  reckless  tradings  which  subsiitates  gam- 
bling (oc  industry,  their  withers  would  have  been 
wrung,  and  they  would  have  winced  nnder  the  infliction. 
But  they  could  list^i  patiently  to  a  general  condem- 
nation of  the  system,  just  as  we  drowuly  recdve  firom 
a  preacher  the  perpetual  assertions  of  the  wickedness 
of  humanity.  We  are  all  willing  to  confess  that  we  are 
miserable  sinners:  but  woe  to  him  who  points  out  a 
specific  sin!  ^ 

Having  thus  condemned  society  as  it  is,  Owen  went 
on  to  exhibit  his  specific  remedy ;  and  he  assured  his 
bearers  that  so  wonderful  were  its  effects  on  the  body 
peptic,  that  it  would  correct  all  the  crying  evils  he 
had  pointed  out,  would  cure  the  avarice  and  remove 
the  anxieties  of  capitalists,  while  it  rendered  imjnrovi- 
dence  and  destitution  impossible  among  the  labouring 
people.  So  strongly  was  he  impressed  with  the  advan- 
tages to  be  obtained,  that  his  only  wish  was,  to  commu- 
nicate them  in  the  shortest  time  to  the  greatest  number 
of  persons,  though  with  the  least  possible  injury  to 
those  who  benefited  by  the  actual  system.  This  last  con- 
sideration gave  him  some  anxiety :  for  he  was  convinced 
that  as  soon  as  his  principles  and  practices  were  ftdly 
understood,  they  would  be  adopted  with  great  ra{Midity: 
and  therefore  he  was  glad  of  this  opportunity  of  pub- 
licly announcing  what  was  about  to  happen,  that  no  one 
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might  complain  hereafter  of  having  entered  on  new 
speculations  in  the  very  face  of  this  approaching  revo- 
lution.  No  interpreter  of  prophecy,  no  seer  of  the 
millennium,  was  ever  more  confident,  or  more  egre- 
giously  mistaken,  than  was  Owen.  He  had  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  "  from  that  chair,  from  which  they  had 
been  accostomed  to  hear  so  many  important  tniths,'' 
that  his  system  was  competent  to  turn  their  States  into 
countries  of  palaces,  gardens,  and  pleasure-grounds ;  and 
in  one  generation  to  make  the  inhabitants  a  race  of  very 
superior  beings.  Poor  America !  Its  fields  are  not  yet 
covered  with  palaces  and  pleasm'e-grounds :  nor  will 
its  most  ardent  admirers  assert,  that  comparing  its  inha- 
bitants with  those  of  other  countries,  they  can  be  called 
a  superior  race.  The  dollar  in  the  north,  and  slavery 
in  the  south,  are  still  the  idols  which  men  woi*ship. 
Owen's  principles  and  practices  were  well  known,  yet 
they  did  not  prevail. 

After  delivering  this  discoui*se,  Owen  had  intended 
to  leave  Washington,  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  Jefferson  and 
Mr.  Madison :  but  many  of  his  hearers  were  so  well 
pleased,  and  so  desirous  of  having  more  particulars  ex- 
plained to  them,  that  they  begged  for  a  second  lecture, 
and  this  was  granted.  Much  that  was  then  delivered 
may  have  been  new  to  those  who  heard  it,  but  it  would 
be  tiresome  to  those  who  having  followed  Owen  thus 
fer,  know  pretty  exactly  what  he  would  say  to  an 
admiring  audience. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

New  Harmony:  object  proposed — Means — ^Persons:  Work:  Moans 
of  Living — Disposal  of  Assumed  Sarplus —  Discontent  or  Mis- 
conduct— ^Fature  Proceedings:  Anticipations — Rules  of  tlie  Ad- 
vanced Society — Actual  Beginning — Morris  Birkbeck — Owen 
crosses  to  England  and  back  again — ^Resolves  on  real  Community 
— A  Convention  for  a  Constitution — Principles  agreed  on — Prac- 
tical Illustration — Owen's  View  of  it — Conclusion. 

In  the  second  discoui^se  at  Washington,  which  I  men- 
tioned at  the  conclusion  of  my  last  chapter,  Owen,  after 
explaining  his  principles,  proceeded  to  give  many  par- 
ticulars of  what  he  proposed  to  do  to  carry  them  out. 
He  stated  that  he  was  about  to  commence  a  new  society 
at  Harmony:  that  the  aim  of  the  association  was,  to  give 
and  secure  happiness  to  all  its  members : — 

'*  O  happiness  I  our  being's  end  and  aim. 
Good,  pleasure,  ease,  content — whate'er  thy  name, 
That  something  still  which  prompts  the  eternal  sigh, 
Which  bids  us  bear  to  live,  or  dare  to  die." 

(Owen  was  not  addicted  to  quotation:  and  his  memory 
must  be  exonerated  from  the  imputation  of  an  undue 
familiarity  with  Alexander  Pope.) 

This  object  was  to  be  secured  by  "  the  adoption  of  a  y 
system  of  union  and  co-operation,  founded  in  a  spirit  of 
universal  charity,  derived  from  a  correct  knowledge  of 
the  constitution  of  human  nature."     This  knowledge 
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would  be  found  perfectlj  efficacious  in  preventing  mis- 
understandings whether  fit)m  religion  or  from  other 
causes.  But  it  was  thought  safer  to  organize  at  first 
a  preliminary  society,  to  be  conducted  by  persons  of 
experience. 

Into  this  preliminary  society,  would  be  admitted  two 
classes  of  persons:  those  with  capital,  and  those  without 
it  Capitalists  indisposed  to  labour,  might  be  main- 
tained on  payment  of  a  fixed  annuity.  Persons  without 
cajHtal  would  be  employed  in  fanning,  manufiictoreSy 
building,  gardening,  or  giving  instruction ;  and  would 
receive  in  return,  the  best  food,  clothing,  and  lodging, 
the  association  could  afford:  besides  having  a  provision 
in  sickness  and  old  age.  All  the  children  would  be 
brought  up  together,  and  would  receive  a  superior 
education. 

At  the  end  of  every  year,  an  accoimt  would  be  taken 
of  the  services  rendered  by  each  family,  and  of  its 
expenditure ;  and  in  proportion  to  these,  a  certain  sum 
would  be  placed  to  its  credit:  it  being  assumed  that 
the  gains  of  the  whole  body  would  far  exceed  its  out- 
goings. 

Any  person  might  quit  the  association  at  pleasure, 
taking  away  in  productioiis  as  much  as  was  placed  to 
his  credit  at  the  previous  balance-day.  And  any  in- 
corrigible  offender  against  the  laws  or  happiness  of  fak 
fellows,  would  be  dismissed :  but  it  was  anticipated  that 
in  a  short  time,  such  a  spirit  of  justice,  charity,  fer- 
bearance,  and  kindness,  would  be  found  to  prevail,  as 
to  render  this  apparent  harshness  unnecessary. 
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The  above  arrangements  were  pnrelj  provisionaL  It 
was  prcqposed  shortly  to  organize  a  society  of  a  hi^ier 
grade^  **  consistent  in  all  respects  with  the  constitatkm 
of  hnman  nature ;"  in  which  there  would  be  a  perfisct 
equality  of  rights  and  of  property ;  the  only  distinetioBS 
being  those  of  age  and  experience.  Members  of  the 
preliminary  association  would  be  invited  to  join  the 
more  advanced  body :  and  they  would  not  hesitate  to 
do  80  when  they  were  assured  on  the  authority  of 
thirty-five  years*  experience^  that  the  proposed  arrange- 
ments would  be  found  valid  enough  to  bamsk  from 
among  men^  almost  all^  if  not  absolutely  aUy  the  evik 
which  had  hitherto  afflicted  them. 

When  this  perfect  community  should  be  establnhed^ 
it  should  be  governed  by  the  thirty-nine  articles  which 
I  have  mentioned  at  the  close  of  Chapto:  XVIII. ;  of 
which  I  will  recapitulate  a  very  few.  The  number  of 
persons  should  not  much  exceed  five  hundred^  including 
women  and  children.  The  establishment  was  to  be 
managed  by  a  committee  of  all  persons  of  a  certain 
age;  but  this  arrangement  was  not  to  take  effidct,  until 
some  indefinitely  distant  period,  when  the  capital  ad- 
vanced to  the  community  was  repaid,  and  the  general 
education  was  sufficiently  advanced;  and  until  that  fiu>  . 
o£f  era,  the  govemm^it  was  to  be  in  a  committee  of 
twdve,  of  whom  eight  should  be  persons  who  had 
advanced  100{.  or  upwards.  The  committee  howso- 
ever constituted,  was  to  det^:inine  the  employment  of 
every  person,  with  a  due  r^^ard  however,  to  his  wishes; 
and  giving  to  every  one  the  option  of  q)ending  part  of 
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each  day  in  agriculture.  The  members  generally  would 
have  a  common  table ;  but  any  sick,  or  fastidious,  person 
might  eat  alone. 

These  were  the  regulations  framed  by  Owen  for  his 
colony.  Almost  immediately  after  delivering  his  ad- 
dresses at  Washington,  he  proceeded  to  Harmony,  took 
possession  of  his  estate,  and  received  his  members.  Of 
these  there  was  no  lack,  and  his  little  town  was  soon  full 
to  overflowing;  900  persons  having  come  to  it,  and  more 
desiring  to  do  so.  In  the  first  instance,  as  sole  pro- 
prietor of  the  place,  he  took  upon  himself  to  nominate 
the  committee  of  management.*  Then,  having  seen 
his  people  fairly  at  work,  carrying  on  the  operations 
which  the  Germans  had  begun,  he  went  to  other  parts 
of  the  States:  and  returning  in  about  a  month,  he 
was  so  well  satisfied  with  the  progress  made  and  the 
excellent  spirit  manifested,  that  he  dissolved  his  com- 
mittee, and  called  upon  the  members  to  elect  one  for 
themselves:  and  they  at  once  re-elected  most  of  his 
nominees,  including  his  son  William. 

A  proof  of  the  success  of  the  incipient  community 
was  given  by  Mr.  Morris  Birkbeck,  who  was  setded 
near  Harmony.  He  had  not  been  a  disciple  of  Owen ; 
but  coming  across  to  visit  him,  and  being  induced  to 
remain  several  days,  he  was  greatly  struck  with  what 
he  saw;  and  when  he  left,  declared  his  intention  of 
winding  up  his  affairs  and  migrating  to  New  Harmony. 
Unfortunately,  returning  home  in  haste  after  his  pro- 
longed absence,  he  attempted  to  cross  the  river  while 

♦  Co-operative  Magaziney  i.  16. 
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the  tide  was  runuing  strongly ;  and  as  he  was  taming 
to  die  assistance  of  his  son^  who  like  himself  was 
on  horsebackj  he  was  carried  away  and  never  seen 
again. 

Owen  at  this  time  was  not  free  from  his  engage- 
ments at  New  Lanark;  and  he  was  soon  obliged  to 
return  to  Scotland.  No  doubt  he  crossed  the  Atlantic, 
congratulating  himself  on  the  success  of  his  first  step 
towards  a  real  community ;  and  was  convinced  that  the 
society  he  had  left,  though  it  was  only  a  half-way 
house  to  the  ultimate  object  of  his  efforts,  would  en- 
able him  hereafter  to  complete  the  rest  of  his  progress 
towards  thorough  co-operation  and  equality  of  rights. 
After  he  had  remained  a  few  iponths  in  Great  Britain, 
he  again,  in  the  winter  of  1825-26,  sailed  for  America, 
and  reappeared  in  Indiana.  He  had  the  high  gratifi- 
cation of  finding  New  Harmony  in  a  condition  worthy 
of  its  name.  In  the  first  three  or  four  months  from  its 
establishment  indeed,  about  a  dozen  persons  had  left: 
rovers  no  doubt,  always  looking  out  for  novelty  and 
unwilling  to  labour:  and  three  had  been  dismissed; 
one  for  turbulence,  one  for  misconduct,  and  the  third 
for  idleness.  Some  slight  disagreements  had  occurred, 
and  there  had  circulated  reports  unfavourable  to  the 
commercial  soundness  of  the  establishment 

By  the  time  of  Owen's  arrival,  however,  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  year  after  the  first  start,  these  little 
asperities  had  been  smoothed  down,  and  everything 
was  going  on  prosperously.  ~  He  had  originally  resolved 
that  the  probationary  condition  of  the  colony  should 
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contiBBe  at  least  two  years,  to  give  time  for  die  people 
to  become  acquainted  witli  each  oiker,  for  teetii^  the 
ateadineM  of  the  members,  and  abore  all,  for  instmct- 
ing  and  training  every  one  in  the  knowledge  and  prac- 
tice of  the  true  principles  of  society.  But  when  he 
witnessed  the  excellent  state  of  his  people,  he  was 
moved  by  an  emotion  of  generosity,  by  tiie  impatience 
of  a  projector,  perhaps  by  an  honest  emulation  with 
the  conductors  of  a  similar  experiment  in  Scotland,  to 
shorten  the  noviciate,  and  at  once  to  try  the  grand  ex- 
periment    How  would  it  succeed  ? 

On  the  25th  of  January  1826,  about  nine  months 
after  the  commencement  of  the  colony,  a  convention 
was  held*  for  the  '^  formation  of  a  constitution  of  a 
government  for.  the  New  Harmony  community  of 
equality.''  Hard-handed  men,  fit  for  a  struggle  with 
the  wilderness,  may  be  pardoned  if  they  fiul  to  write 
silk^i  English.  Dr.  Philip  M.  Price  was  elected  presi- 
dent, and  Thomas  Pears  secretary:  by  means  of  the 
ballot,  seven  persons,  including  W.  Owen,  were  chosen 
as  a  committee  to  form  a  constitution :  the  plan  was 
drawn  and  presented;  the  convention  discussed  it  at 
several  sittings,  and  sent  it  back  again  to  the  com- 
mittee :  that  body  again  reported :  and  the  convention 
at  its  seventh  sitting  finally  adppted  a  constitution. 

Persons  sitting  down  anywhere  between  the  Atlantic 

and  the  Pacific  to  firame  a  constitution,  would  do  well  to 

remember  the  ill  fortune  of  the  grand  words  about  the 

equality  of  men,  which  form  the  basis  of  the  government 

♦  CiMfp.  Moff.  f.  301. 
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of  the  Umted  States:  for  the  sentimenty  true  and  imp(»rtaiit 
as  it  is^  is  a  perpetual  blister  to  those  who,  in  its  delate, 
declare  the  fitness  and  righteousness  of  holding  blacks 
in  the  subordinate  condition  of  slavery.  Men  who  aim 
at  the  practical  should  leave  maxims  and  wise  saws  to 
jduloBophers  and  poets ;  but  where  Owen  was  the  pre- 
aiding  genius^  lliis  was  not  to  be  expected.  The  '^consti- 
tutioii''  begins  with  a  declaration  that  the  object  pro- 
posed is  luq)piness :  that  the  principles  are,  equality  of 
rights  among  adult  men  and  women;  co-operative  union 
in  business  and  amusement;  community  of  property; 
kindness  in  action ,  courtesy  in  intercourse,  &c.  &c  Then 
IbUows  a  statement  of  belief  in  Owen's  pet  dogmas, 
with  just  that  variation  of  language  which  marks  the 
location  oi  the  writers.  Community  of  property  is 
adopted^  in  CR*der  to  get  quit  of  "  competition  and  opposi- 
tion, jealousy  and  dissension,  extravagance  and  poverty, 
tyranny  and  slavery." 

I  need  scarcely  repeat  that  one  of  Owen's  funda- 
mental conceptions,  was  the  irresponsibility  of  man. 
Peqple  are  what  they  are  made  to  be :  cannibals  in  New 
Zealand,  thieves  in  St  Giles's,  pedants  at  Oxford, 
money-grubbers  in  the  City.  Will  you  reward  or 
pnnidi  them  for  the  inevitable  result  of  circumstances  ? 
Or,  as  the  backwoodsmen  expressed  the  opinion :  Man's 
character  is  the  result  of  his  formati<m,  his  location,  and 
the  circumstances  within  which  he  exists :  his  character 
is  not  of  his  own  formation :  therefore,  artificial  rewards 
and  punishments  are  inapplicable  to'  him :  kindness  is 
the  only  consistent  mode  of  treatment,  and  courtesy 
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the  only  rational  species  of  deportment  An  aninRing 
illustration  of  the  doctrine  is  furnished  by  the  Co-ope- 
rative MagazifU  itself^  the  chosen  organ  of  communism. 
An  English  member  of  the  society  at  New  Harmony 
was  descanting  with  energy  on  this  favourite  topic:  but 
in  the  very  whirlwind  and  tempest  of  his  denunciations 
of  the  world  outside,  turning  his  head,  he  saw  a  young 
pickle  eating  the  plums  in  the  orator^s  little  garden ;  and 
forgetting  at  once  philosophy,  kindness,  and  courtesy,  he 
rewarded  the  boy's  faith  in  his  forbearance  by  a  hearty 
flogging.  Truly,  the  figments  of  Owen's  brain  were  all 
too  weak  to  bind  the  passions  of  men. 

But  in  Owen's  ejesy  this  was  only  an  accidental  de- 
jwirture  from  the  rule  of  right,  resulting  inevitably  from 
the  nature  and  circumstances  of  which  the  inconsistent 
member  was  the  victim.  If  the  man  in  his  fury  had 
killed  the  boy,  the  homicide  ought  not  to  be  punished ; 
since  not  he,  but  destiny  was  to  blame.  The  offender 
was  to  be  pitied,  just  as  he  would  be  if  he  had  chopped 
off  his  foot,  or  succumbed  to  the  yellow  fever. 

At  length  then,  a  community,  a  society  of  equal  right 
and  equal  property,  was  established.  Away  competi- 
tions, rivalries,  and  emulations  !  Avaunt  improvidence 
and  avarice,  luxury  and  destitution  I  Your  reign  is  at 
an  end :  your  sand  has  run  out :  you  must  give  place 
to  peace  and  kindness,  health  and  cheerfulness,  whole- 
some labour  and  abundant  living.  The  new  era  of  the 
world  has  begun,  and  no  obslkcles  can  impede  the  steady 
march  of  Owen  and  communism.  > 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

Split  about  Beligion— UnfaTOurable  Reports— Correction  of  a  former 
Statement — Another  Version — Conduct  as  to  Religious  Teaching 
— Imitation  Communities — Another,  July  1827 — Maclure — In- 
dependence and  Munificence — Maclure's  own  Account — Separa- 
tion of  New  Harmony — Two  Societies  dissolved — Another  Attempt 
fiiils — ^Remedy:  New  Distribution — Comments  on  the  Changes: 
Owen  resigned— Causes  of  Failure— Alleged  Causes — Owen's  Ac- 
count: not  dispirited — Caution  necessary— In  London — Owen's 
Munificence — ^Progress  during  another  Half  Tear — ^Terms  granted 
by  Owen — Owen's  Infsrence:  not  Angry — Communism  aban- 
doned— Conclusion. 

I  CLOSED  my  last  chapter  with  a  song  of  triumph :  at 
present  I  have  to  assume  a  less  agreeable  tone.  The 
communistic  system  was  agreed  upon  early  in  1826 ; 
and  it  might  have  been  hoped  that  the  zeal  of  a  new 
society  would  have  carried  it  on  a  few  years,  without 
any  serious  difficulties.  This  was  far  from  being  the 
case.  So  soon  as  June  1826,  it  was  known  in  England* 
that  the  course  of  the  colony  had  not  been  a  smooth 
one;  and  taking  into  account  the  slowness  of  mails 
thirty  years  ago,  we  must  conclude  that  Owen  and  his 
friends  had  hardly  enjoyed  many  weeks  of  peace  and 
concord.  It  was  stated  that  religion  was  the  cause  of 
dissension;  and  that  some  persons  whose  opinions  on 
that  topic  were  those  of  the  world  generally,  had  split 
*  Co-operative  Mag,  i.  193. 
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off  and  formed  a  new  community  of  their  own.  The 
old  and  the  new  bodies^  however,  were  represented  to  be 
on  the  most  friendly  terms.  As  Owen's  anti-religioas 
notions  seemed  to  every  one  but  himself,  independent  of 
his  new  views  about  the  constitution  of  society,  the  loss 
caused  by  this  schism,  would  fall  on  New  Harmony 
rather  than  on  the  cause  of  communism.  This  dis- 
sension however,  besides  a  multiplicity  of  details  to  be 
attended  to,  were  sufficient  to  detain  Owen  in  Indiana. 

We  cannot  wonder  that  there  arose  reports  un- 
favourable to  the  new  settlement.  About  the  time  I 
have  mentioned,  Owen's  enemies  here  were  gratified,  by 
a  paragraph  copied  into  the  London  papers  from  a  Phi- 
ladelphia letter,  to  the  effect  that  the  condition  of  New 
Harmony  was  so  unsatisfactory,  that  the  experiment 
would  probably  have  to  be  abandoned,  with  an  entire 
loss  of  the  money  laid  out.  To  this  it  was  replied*  that 
the  account  was  part  fabrication,  part  exaggeration : 
and  it  was  alleged  in  proof,  that  a  gentleman  of  some 
property  who  had  gone  out  with  Owen,  had  now  sent  to 
his  wife  in  London  to  join  him  at  New  Harmony. 

Out  of  this  discussion  however,  there  emerged  a  feet, 
which  much  reduces  the  satis&ction  of  the  last  chapter. 
I  there  allowed  myself  to  believe  the  statement,  that 
Owen's  premature  adoption  of  a  real  communism,  in 
place  of  his  intended  two  years'  probation  of  his  people, 
arose  out  of  his  approval  of  the  conduct  and  tempers 
of  the  New  Harmonites.  But  we  are  now  ixAd  that 
Owen  on  his  return  fix)m  England  in  the  winter  of 
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1825-26^  had  found  matters  to  have  been  conducted  not 
so  skil&lly  as  thej  ought;  though  the  deviation  was 
soon  corrected  by  his  presence.  But  since  he  was  dis- 
satisfied^  why  did  he  shorten  the  noviciate  ?  I  assent  to 
the  statement  of  the  unreasonableness  of  looking  in  a 
new  colony  for  the  comforts  of  an  established  society, 
and  of  anticipating  regular  and  systematic  industry  from 
an  heterogeneous  collection  of  people  greedy  of  novelty : 
but  I  cannot  see  in  these  circumstances  any  justification 
of  the  premature  adoption  of  a  system,  requiring  at  any 
rate  much  self-denial,  mutual  forbearance,  and  public 
qpirit. 

Early  in  1827,*  we  meet  with  a  still  more  candid  ac- 
count. From  this  it  appears,  that  when  the  Rappites 
quitted  their  settlem^it  in  April  1826,  a  crowd  of  people 
rushed  in  from  all  sides,  on  the  faith  of  the  general  in- 
vitation which  Owen  had  issued  in  his  public  ^dresses. 
Strangely  enough,  such  an  event  had  not  been  antici- 
pated :  no  arrangement  had  been  made  to  inquire  into 
the  character  and  history  of  the  self-proposed  members ; 
none  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  persons  however  unfit 
or  disreputable:  and  as  an  inevitable  result.  New 
Harmony  was  filled  with  a  mixed  crowd  of  good  and 
bad,  rough  and  gentle,  thrown  together  to  jostle  each 
other  as  thely  pleased.  To  make  the  matter  more 
hopeless,  Owen,  soon  afterwards,  set  off  for  Great 
Britain,  leaving  only  his  son  William,  a  young  man,  as 
the  depository  of  his  secret  intentions;  without  any 
arrangements  concerted  for  winnowing  out  the  desirable 
♦  Co-operative  Mag,  iL  48. 
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from  the  obnoxious  members.  We  have  already  seen 
that  in  a  very  short  time,  there  broke  out  religious  dis- 
sensions, which  led  to  the  shelling  off  of  part  of  tlie 
members  to  form  a  new  community. 

On  Owen's  return  from  Great  Britain  in  the  winter 
of  1825-6,  the  condition  of  his  settlement,  £ar  from 
being  the  agreeable  one  which  it  was  at  the  time  repre- 
sented to  be,  was  actually  distressing.    "  The  ignorance 
and  bad  passions  which  existed,*  were  most  annoying, 
and  required  all  the  forbearance  which  the  new  system 
inculcates,  in  its  highest  perfection."     Owen's  placid 
temper  and  predominant  influence  did  wonders  to  stiU  a 
tempest,  which,  it  is  said,  any  one  else  would  have  ran 
away  from  in  a  month.     The  strength  of  the  expression 
indicates  the  virulence  of  the  disorder.     ReUgion  seems 
to  have  been  the  earliest  topic  of  disagreement,  and 
the  evil  seems  to  have  been  aggravated  by  visits  from 
itinerant  preachers,  whose  interference,  however,  was 
checked  in  a  characteristic  manner.     It  was  professed 
that  free  discussion    on    religion  and  every  kind  of 
teaching,  was  tolerated  and  even  sought ;  and  therefore, 
all  ministers   who   came  for  the   avowed  purpose  of 
preaching  publicly,  were  entertained  at  the  tavern  free 
of  expense :   but  with  this  unusual  condition ;  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  a  sermon,  any  one  of  the  congregation 
might  ask  whatever  questions  he  pleased.     This  cate- 
chizing was  so  little  liked  by  the  subjects  of  it,  that 
during  many  months  no  preacher  visited  New  Harmony. 
The  absence  seems  to  have  been  a  great  relief  to  the 
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settlement ;  for  it  is  alleged*  that  illiterate  and  bigoted 
men  came^  and  made  violent  attacks  on  everything 
thej  found  established;  and  with  such  success  as  to 
alarm  many  timid  members^  and  make  them  fear  them- 
selves on  the  high  road  to  perdition.  It  is  added^  that 
some  of  these  reverend  persons  spread  scandalous  and 
untrue  reports  about  the  moral  condition  of  New  Har- 
mony :  asserting  that  there  were  enacted  scenes  of  in- 
subordination, confusion,  and  debauchery;  that  wives 
were  unfaithful,  children  disobedient,  daughters  un- 
chaste, and  sons  dissolute.  Thousands  of  persons  con- 
ceived unjust  prejudices,  in  consequence,  and  turned 
away  from  New  Harmony  in  disgust.  The  charges 
no  doubt,  were  utterly  unfounded,  and  were  the  in- 
ventions, or  gross  exaggerations,  of  men  who  in  their 
ignorance,  could  not  even  conceive  that  followers  of 
Owen  were  industrious,  moral,  and  amiable.  Theo- 
logical hatred  is  no  new  disease. 

There  seems  to  have  been  some  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  Owen's  measures.  But  the  fnends 
of  co-operation  were  much  encouraged  by  hearing  of 
many  other  settlements  in  America,  besides  the  one 
that  bought  out  the  Rappites.  So  soon  as  October 
1826,  we  find  mention  madef  in  an  American  paper,  of 
several  communities  established  on  Owen's  principles, 
though  with  some  modifications :  the  names  mentioned 
are  the  Yellow  Spring  in  Ohio ;  the  Alleghany  Asso- 
ciation at  Pittsburgh;  one  at  the  Blue  Spring,  near 
Bloomington,  Indiana;  and  the  Philadelphia  Association* 
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Another  paper  speaks  of  a  ccmimimitj,  beginning  teota 
£unilie8  of  Wilmington  and  Philade^hia,  and  intended 
to  be  ** located"  in  the  Grreat  Valley,  twenty  miles 
fipom  Lancaster  and  forty  f5rom  Philadelphia.  A  Kttle 
later,*  we  bear  of  two  communities  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  New  Harmony :  of  which  the  one 
was  named  Macluria,  as  a  compliment  to  an  able  coad- 
jutor of  Owen ;  the  other  Feiba  Peven,  a  name  intended 
to  express  by  a  pedantic  memoria  technica,  the  latitude 
and  longitude  of  the  place.  Macluria  was  settled  by 
backwoodsmmi,  men  with  large  fiunilies,  much  addicted 
to  camp  meetings  and  revivals,  and  strongly  prejudiced 
against  new-fangled  methods  of  cultivation.  These 
people  were  about  150  in  number,  with  1,200  acres  of 
land ;  and  with  the  help  of  some  capital  lent  to  tfa^n 
by  Owen  at  4  per  cent.,  they  built  a  few  cabins  ar- 
ranged in  something  like  a  parallelogram,  and  laboured 
hard  at  their  land  in  the  slovenly  fEishion  of  thetr  coun- 
try. The  community  of  Feiba  consisted  of  a  few  English- 
men from  the  neighbouriiood  of  Messrs.  BiriLbeck  and 
Flower,  with  few  children,  and,  like  the  Madiurians, 
with  1,200  acres  of  land,  situated  between  New  BLar- 
mony  and  Macluria.  They  were  skilful  and  neat 
fiumers,  but,  as  was  said,  a  litde  too  much  addicted  to 
whidcy. 

Six  months  lat^,t  another  community  makes  its  ap- 
pearance ;  that  of  Kendal  in  Ohio:  ^  flourishing  concern, 
widi  more  and  more  dwellings  rising  up,  though  still 
insnfficiafit  to  house  the  &milies  which  are  pouring  in ; 
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and  with  a  great  building  in  coarse  of  erection,  170  feet 
by  33,  intended  for  workshc^,  but  to  be  used  first  &r 
booses ;  a  pleasant  and  healthy  place,  widiont  any  one 
on  the  sick  list:  with  mechanics  flocking  in,  and  prose* 
eating  the  trades  Aey  knew,  including  that  of  working 
wool :  with  schools  at  first  on  the  old  plans,  bat  shortly 
to  be  arranged  h  POwen,  under  a  competent  principal 
educated  at  the  Canton  Academy :  with  a  spirit  of  con- 
cord and  bustling  emulation :  witli  a  habit  of  industry : 
and  if  not  without  anxieties,  yet  in  the  enjoyment  of 
heahii,  peace,  and  competence.  Truly,  the  pre-end^ 
nence  of  New  Harmony  was  in  danger. 

Of  the  members  of  New  Harmony,  die  most  remark- 
able, next  to  Owen,  seems  to  have  been  Mr.  Maclure, 
after  whom  one  of  the  communities  mentioned  above, 
was  named.  Maclure  was  at  this  time  about  sixty,  the 
possessor  of  a  large  fortane,  a  bachelor,  and  very  open- 
handed.  He  was  a  man  of  scientific  pursuits,  had  been 
President  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natural 
Science,  and  had  travelled  much.  He  had  become  a 
convert  to  Pestalozzi's  educational  system;  and  had 
devoted  much  time  and  money  to  the  introduction  of  it 
into  the  United  States.  He  had  subsequently  been 
strack  with  die  notions  of  Owen;  and  was  so  far  in 
accordance  with  him,  as  to  migrate  to  New  Harmony, 
bringing  his  extmsive  library,  his  important  museum  of 
mineralogy,  and  his  valuable  scientific  iqpparatos;  be- 
sides inducing  some  friends  to  accompany  him.  He  had 
associated  these  with  himself  in  the  education  society, 
wfaidi  was  one  of  the   three  communities  that  had 
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branched  off  from  the  parent  trunk  of  New  Har- 
mony: and  especially  he  had  for  a  coadjutor,  one 
Peter  Naaf,  who,  as  it  was  alleged,  was  the  real  author 
of  the  system  which  went  under  the  name  of  Pesta- 
lozzi ;  that  excellent  man  being  merely  an  intellig^it 
patron. 

Maclure  was  a  man  of  independent  thought,  and  was 
no  unreasoning  disciple.  He  was  convinced  of  tlie 
truth  of  Owen's  assertions,  as  to  the  possibility  of  train- 
ing the  young  to  almost  any  mode  of  thought  or  excel- 
lence of  conduct :  and  he  exhibited  the  sincerity  and 
deptli  of  his  convictions,  by  this  migration  to  a  settle- 
ment of  rude  and  ignorant  people,  far  firom  the  society 
of  men  of  cultivation  and'  science ;  as  well  as  by  taking 
the  education  community  under  his  direct  patronage* 
and  by  advancing  to  it  a  large  sum  of  money  to  buy 
land  and  buildings  from  Owen.  At  the  same  time  he 
made  no  secret  of  his  dissent  from  Owen  in  one  funda- 
mental particular.  By  all  means,  said  he,  educate  the 
young,  and  train  them  for  your  purposes,  while  they  are 
unformed  and  docile : 

"  'Us  education  forms  the  common  mind  : 
Just  as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree's  inclined." 

But  the  case  of  adults  is  quite  different.  You  cannot 
bend  to  your  will  the  mature  poplar  or  ash,  and  still 
less  the  gnarled  oak.  The  communists  gladly  accepted 
their  patron's  assistance,  and  could  not  quarrel  with 
opinions  munificently  backed. 

In  July  1826,  when  Maclure  had  been  at  New  Har- 
mony nearly  half  a  year,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
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JRevite  EncycUypddique.*  It  appears  from  this  letter,  that 
he  regarded  his  proceedings  at  New  Harmony,  as  part 
of  a  philosophical  experiment ;  for  he  spoke  of  having, 
daring  the  twelve  months,  made  considerable  advances 
in  hb  '^researches  on  education."  He  mentions  two 
foreigners,  a  lady  and  a  gentleman,  who  had  been  highly 
successful  in  teaching  on  Pestalozzi's  plans;  but  who  had 
made  the  great  sacrifice  of  migrating  to  New  Harmony, 
on  condition  of  receiving  as  remuneration,  their  main- 
tenance and  nothing  beyond.  Madure,  with  his  friends, 
had  established  a  school;  and  had  purchased  &om  Owen 
for  that  purpose,  seven  large  brick  houses,  each  sixty 
feet  by  forty,  as  storehouses  for  the  children's  pro- 
visions; eight  or  ten  smaller  brick  houses  for  the 
married  teachers  and  others ;  ten  or  twelve  wooden 
houses  for  workmen;  two  large  granaries  and  stables 
for  an  experimental  &miing  school;  a  large  public 
building,  converted  into  a  workshop  for  the  instruction 
of  boys  in  useful  arts;  and  a  hall  to  be  used  for  a 
museum,  as  well  as  for  lectures,  meetings,  concerts  and 
recreations  generally.  There  was  room  enough  for  800 
or  1,000  children;  though  there  were  at  present  only 
300  to  400,  and  these  were  classed  as  follows :  100  from 
two  to  five  years  old,  under  Madame  Fr^tageot;  180  to 
200  from  five  to  twelve,  under  M.  Naaf  assisted  by  his 
four  daughters  and  his  son,  all  five  pupils  of  Pestalozzi ; 
and  80  in  the  church  instructed  by  M.  Phiquepal,  in 
mathematics  and  the  useful  arts.  It  was  thought  that 
the  schools  would  soon  be  full,  both  because  the  charge 
*  Co'Operative  Mag.  i.  373. 
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of  one  hundred  doHars  a  year  for  mamtenance,  clothes, 
and  instruction,  was  very  moderate,  and  becaaae  the 
knowledge  imparted  was  of  a  solid  kind.  Chemistry, 
drawing,  and  natural  history,  were  lectured  on  hy 
MM.  TrooBt,  Lemur,  and  Thomas  Say;  respectively: 
and  die  last  of  these,  having  resolved  to  puUish  his 
superb  work  on  entomology,  with  coloured  plates,  had 
sent  to  London  and  Paris  for  the  necessary  mateiiala. 
Mr.  Owen's  two  sons,  with  Mr.  Aj^egarth,  were  at  the 
schools ;  and  men  of  high  ability  were  expected  &om 
England.  For  the  sdiools  in  experimental  fiuming^ 
900  acres  of  land  had  been  bought  from  Owen ;  and 
judging  from  an  experiment  made  by  M.  Phiquepal,  it 
was  anticipated  that  the  children  in  this  particular  de- 
partment would'  maintain  themselves  by  working  a  few 
hours  a  day.  The  purchases  from  Owen  might  be 
worth  6,000^  to  8,0002. ;  and  Madure  had  oiabled  hit 
society  to  pay  ready  money.  He  had  eagerly  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  to  promote  during  his  life- 
time, a  system  which  he  had  always  regarded  as  the 
greatest  boon  men  could  obtain.  The  scheme  of  com- 
munism was  fast  extending:  the  notion  of  perfect 
equality,  and  the  simple  thought  of  labouring  f<Mr  a 
maintenance,  possessing  a  charm  which  was  wanting  to 
the  thirst  for  precarious  gains. 

We  have  seen  that  originally.  New  Harmony  was 
not  constituted  on  communistic  principles ;  but  that  in 
less  than  a  year  the  change  was  made  of  converting  it  into 
a  society  with  equal  rights  and  community  of  propeity. 
Soon  afterwards  when  difficulties  arose,  it  was  again 
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restored  to  its  original  condition^  and  the  inhabitants 
were  allowed  to  possess  private  property.*  But  three 
other  establishments  on  really  communistic  principles^ 
were  formed  in  connection  with  the  town :  the  largest 

of  the  tJire€!  being  that  for  manufajctures ;  tho  next  that 
tor  education  (under  Maelnre);  mid  the  smallest  that 
for  agriculture.  Theso  three^  together  with  the  two 
neighbouring  coinmunitiej*  of  Macluria  and  Felba  Peven, 
nil  bound  themselYea  to  carry  out  tlie  aame  general 
priuciplesj  though  each  had  its  own  mode  of  govern- 
ment. New  Harmony  thereforcj  was  no  longer  a 
community,!  ^^^  ^  central  villiige  ;  '^  out  ofj,  and  around 
which,  communiUeii  have  formed,  and  may  continue  to 
form  themselves;  and  with  the  iuhabittuits  of  which 
theiie  communitTes  may  exchange  their  i>roducte  ^  thuai 
obtaining  those  manufactiired  articlesj  whicJi  the  limited 
operations  incidental  to  an  incipient  colony  do  not  en- 
able them  to  produce  themselves*" 

Soon  a  further  change  took  place.  Of  the  three 
communistic  societiea  revolving  like  satellites  round 
New  Harmony,  two  found  tliemselves  in  trouble ; 
caused,  it  is  said,  partly  by  the  adnjis&ion  of  luisuitable 
member*,  and  partly  by  the  excessive  numbers.  These 
two  abandoned  their  independence,  and  put  themselves 
into  the  hands  of  Owen,  with  four  trustees;  leaving 
only  Maclure's  education  aociety  Btanding^ 

Under  the  management  of  Owen  and  the  trustees, 
another  t  attempt  was  made  to  unite  tlieso  people  in 
communistic  bands ;  but  unfortunately,  it  soon  became 
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clear  that  this  new  establishment  did  not  pay  its 
expenses.  Various  causes  were  assigned  for  the  defi- 
ciency :  carelessness  on  the  part  of  many  members^  as 
to  the  common  property:  absence  of  interest  in  the 
experiment:  mutual  distrust,  generated  by  inequality 
of  industry  and  discordancy  of  habits:  an  incapacity 
among  ignorant  people  to  look  beyond  what  they  saw, 
aQ^  to  understand  the  whole  social  machinery:  and 
fears  arising  from  previous  fidlures.  . 

It  was  now  proposed  to  get  rid  of  some  of  the  ob- 
stacles to  success,  by  forming  a  new  communistic 
society ;  to  consist  only  of  such  persons  as  from  pre- 
vious friendship,  would  feel  mutual  confidence  and 
attachment*  A  number  of  volunteers  appeared,  and 
with  the  help  of  land  and  of  maintenance  for  the  first 
year,  formed  an  association,  and  settled  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  New  Harmony.  Within  the  town  itself, 
communism  had  been  abandoned.  The  inhabitants 
were  divided  into  trades  or  occupations ;  each  of  which 
formed  an  independent  body,  framing  its  own  internal 
regulations,  administering  its  own  affairs,  and  paying 
only  a  small  weekly  sum  towards  a  general  ftmd  fi>r  the 
town  expenses.  It  had  been  found  that  the  present 
inhabitants,  trained  from  childhood  to  think  of  little  but 
the  pecuniary  interests  of  themselves  and  their  families, 
were  unable  to  devote  themselves  heartily  to  the  general 
welfare  of  five  hundred  or  a  thousand  persons :  and  it 
was  thought  that  by  circumscribing  the  body  to  which 
each  person  belonged,  that  indifference  would  be  dimi- 
nished ;  and  the  more,  as  it  was  left  to  each  trade  to 
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allow  as  much  or  as  little  indiyidualism  as  it  pleased. 
The  town  was  now  an  aggregation  of  self-governed  ^^ 
guilds :  the  communism  was  banished  to  the  country. 

Those  who  wish  to  read  accounts  of  still  further 
changes^  maj  consult  the  Co-operative  Magazine*  To 
record  them  here^  would  be  perplexing  and  disgustfjil. 
I  have  given  so  many,  only  because  I  know  no  other 
way  of  conveying  a  correct  notion  of  the  confusion  that 
really  prevailed :  of  the  constant  hopes  entertained ;  of 
the  difficulties,  mere  trifles  at  first,  that  intervened;  of 
the  fears,  growing  gradually  into  certainties,  as  to  the 
£sulure  of  each  experiment;  of  the  undying  labour, 
accompanied  with  sighs  and  groans,  of  heaving  up  hill 
a  "huge  round  stone,**  only  to  see  it  "result  with  a 
bound,"  and  "  thunder  impetuous  down  ^  again.  If 
Owen  ever  indulged  in  poetry,  he  must  have  compared 
himself  with  Sisyphus.  The  philosopher  Maclure  had 
uttered  many  unfavourable  prognostications.  When  he 
saw  one  adventure  after  another  fail  hopelessly,  he  must 
have  been  confirmed  in  his  conviction,  that  to  change 
essentially  the  character  of  adult  men  and  women,  was 
almost  impossible :  if  he  were  a  good-natured  man  he 
must  have  looked  grave;  if  he  were  a  sympathetic 
man  he  must  have  pitied  his  Sisyphean  friend ;  if  he 
were  a  cynic  he  must  have  grinned  sarcastically.  To 
myself,  Owen's  troubles  seem  much  like  those  of  a 
patentee  of  a  mechanical  invention.  Here  and  there 
no  doubt,  a  new  process  amply  repays  the  expense  of 
carrying  it  out  and  of  protecting  it  by  royal  letters ;  but 
♦  ii.  323. 
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in  most  cases  there  are  alternate  expectations  of  fortune 
and  anticipations  of  loss ;  sleepless  nights,  and  days  of 
anxiety;  public  acclamations  it  may  be,  followed  by 
private  lamentation;  disappcHntment  rendered  more  bitter 
by  the  longKM>ntinaed  hopes  of  success.  Such  was  the 
course  of  New  Harmony.  We  cannot  wonder  Ant 
Owen  in  despair,  resigned  Hie  management :  *  and  I  am 
only  surprised  that  he  and  his  two  sons  remained  on  the 
scene  of  their  troubles  some  time  longer. 

What  w«re  the  causes  of  these  various  failures? 
People  will  give  different  answers,  according  to  the 
general  sentiments  they  entertain.  For  myself  I 
should  say  with  Maclure,  that  such  experim^its  must 
fail,  because  it  is  impossible  to  mould  to  communism 
the  characters  of  men  and  women,  formed  by  the  pre- 
sent doctrines  and  practices  of  the  world  to  intense  incB- 
vidualism.  I  should  indeed  go  further  than  Madure, 
by  stating  my  conviction,  that  even  with  pers(ms  l»-ougfat 
up  from  cWdhood  to  act  in  common  and  live  in 
common,  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  out  a  com- 
munistic system,  unless  in  a  place  utterly  removed  from 
contact  with  the  world,  or  with  the  help  of  some  pow^*- 
fiil  religious  conviction.  Mere  benevolence,  mere  sen- 
timents of  imiversal  philanthropy,  are  far  too  weak 
to  bind  the  self-seeking  affections  of  men.  In  the 
middle  ages,  when  governments  were  feeble,  men  com- 
bined together  for  mutual  protection;  and  in  some 
cases,  though  principally  those  of  near  kindred,  they 
established  small  societies  with  community  of  property : 

*  Co-operative  Mag,  ii  243. 
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bot  now  that  govenunents  are  able  to  shelter  their 
subjects  fiK)m  wrong,  each  indiyklnal  walks  alone^  and 
grudges  the  surrender  of  liberty  to  work  and  live  as 
he  pleases,  unc<»itrolled  by  his  friends  and  neighbours. 
Feeble  generally  would  regard  communism  as  a  volun-  ^ 
tary  slavery.  Thus,  as  I  believe,  Owen's  attempts  must 
have  broken  down,  because  his  principles  were  entirely 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  his  age. 

But  professed  co-operators  refiised  to  see  the  afiPair  in 
this  light  They  retained  their  conviction  that  Ow«i's 
principles  were  true;  and  casting  about  to  find  the 
causes  of  the  collapse  of  New  Harmony,  they  laid  the 
disasters  to  the  door  of  Owen's  injudicious  conduct*  He 
ought,  said  they,  to  have  set  to  work  as  if  he  had  been 
raising  a  regiment;  by  selecting  a  staff,  by  appointing 
officers,  by  nominating  managers,  by  joining  with  him- 
self such  numbers  of  persons  skilled  in  his  system,  that 
every  member  on  arriving  at  New  Harmony,  should 
have  been  at  once  an  active  and  efficient  co-operator. 
He  should  have  required  every  one  to  sign  a  bond 
of  union,  giving  power  to  the  officers  to  expel  refractory 
members.  The  grand  cause  of  failure,  in  short,  was  a 
want  of  authority  in  the  managers  and  of  subordination 
in  the  members  at  large. 

Owen  himself,  if  judged  by  his  public  addresses,! 
bated  not  one  jot  of  heart  or  hope :  the  tranquil  obsti- 
nacy wliich  had  supported  him  as  a  child  under  unjust 
punishment  by  a  Bftther,  sustained  him  now  under  the 
vexations  inflicted    by  ignorant,  unruly,  selfish,  un- 
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grateful  men.  He  swallowed  the  bitter  pill  in  private^ 
and  put  on  a  placid  countenance  for  the  world.  In 
the  spring  of  1827,  he  published  a  parting  letter 
to  the  communistic  societies,  now  amounting  to  ten, 
established  on  the  estate  of  New  Harmony.  He  here 
confesses  that  the  town  is  merely  a  ^^  receiving  and 
probationary  place  f  and  says  that  it  is  convenient 
for  it  to  be  so,  until  all  the  land  destined  for  commu- 
nities should  be  occupied  :  convenient  because  the  town 
thus  applied,  was  a  useful  place  for  receiving  strangers 
desirous  of  inspecting  the  communities  around,  and  had 
been  in  fact  the  centre  from  which  the  most  valuable 
members  had  emanated.  A  cross-questioner  might  have 
inquired,  whether  the  adoption  of  communism  in  the 
town  itself,  would  have  intercepted  these  advantages. 
Owen  acknowledged  that  experience  had  shown  one 
/  thing :  the  necessity  of  great  caution  in  selecting  mem- 
\  bers.  No  societies  with  common  property  and  equality, 
could  prosper,  if  composed  of  persons  unfit  for  their 
peculiar  duties.  In  order  to  success  «it  was  needful  to 
exclude  the  intemperate,  the  idle,  the  careless,  the 
quarrelsome,  the  avaricious,  the  selfish;  all  in  short, 
who  were  intent  on  advantages  for  themselves  or 
their  own  communities,  to  the  neglect  of  the  interests 
and  happiness  of  mankind  at  large.  One  wonders 
whether  for  a  society  so  weeded,  any  peculiar  organi- 
zation would  be  necessary.  It  is  just  the  selfish  and 
tlie  intemperate  who  constitute  the  difficulty  of  our 
present  arrangements. 

A  few  months  later,  on  Sunday  the  9th  September, 
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1827,  the  members  of  the  London  Co-operative  Society 
had  a  breakfast  in  their  rooms,  36,  Red  Lion  Square ; 
Lady  Elizabeth  Dawson,  Miss  RoUand,  and  other  ladies 
being  present.  Owen  had  lately  arrived  from  America. 
He  made  a  speech,  in  which,  according  to  the  report 
w«  have,  he  denied  the  truth  of  the  rumours  that  New 
Harmony  was  a  failure ;  and  asserted  that  the  accounts 
given  in  the  American  papers  were  "  totally  ground- 
less, and  the  fabrications  of  the  enemies  of  the  system." 
If  Owen  really  said  all  this,  which  I  much  doubt,  he 
was  guilty  of  considerable  misrepresentation;  because 
there  certainly  had  been  several  gross  feilures.  When 
however,  he  added  that  he  left  ten  co-operative  com- 
munities on  the  lands  of  New  Harmony,  all  going  on 
in  the  best  spirit,  and  with  every  prospect  of  success,  I 
can  believe  that  the  afflatus  of  the  projector  convinced 
him  of  the  truth  of  what  he  asserted. 

Owen  on  leaving  New  Harmony,  did  not  belie  the 
character  he  had  earned  for  munificence  in  the  cause  of 
education.  His  earnest  desire  was,  that  the  children  of 
all  the  ten  communities  should  receive  the  best  possible 
training,  and  if  it  might  be,  without  cost  to  the  parents. 
But  deeply  gratifying  as  such  an  arrangement  would 
have  been,  he  hesitated  about  taking  upon  himself  the 
whole  expense  of  the  schools.  He  had  sunk  a  large 
sum  at  New  Harmony,  and  with  the  help  of  the 
6,000/.  or  7,000^  supplied  by  Maclure,  had  paid  for  the 
property,  real  and  personal,  that  he  had  purchased; 
and  he  felt  it  doubtful  whether  his  remaining  income 
would  allow  him  to  undertake  to  feed  and  clothe  all 
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those  children  who  were  not  provided  for  bj  Madure. 
This  mnch  he  would  do  for  the  current  year :  he  would 
subscribe  600L  for  this  purpose;  relying  upon  the 
members  to  contribute  their  surplus  produce  in  aid. 
I  must  remark  here,  that  though  I  have  mentioned 
Maclure*s  contributions  to  the  purchase  of  land,  and  to 
thQ  provision  for  education,  no  allusion  is  made  by 
Owen  himself  to  that  gentleman's  liberality :  an  omis- 
sion which  I  do  not  profess  to  imderstand. 

At  the  end  of  another  half-year,  Owen  was  again  at 
New  Harmony,  eagerly  looking  for  the  harvest  of 
success  which  he  had  resolved  to  anticipate.  On  Sunday 
the  13th  of  April  1828,  he  delivered  an  address*  to  the 
inhabitants,  and  we  may  read  in  it  what  had  been  the 
course  of  events  during  his  absence.  He  had  hoped 
that  fifty  years  of  political  liberty  would  have  fitted  the 
Americans  for  the  adoption  of  his  system:  a  strange 
notion :  since  history  seems  to  inform  us  that  tixe  greater 
the  political  freedom  of  a ,  nation,  the  stronger  is  its 
tendency  to  individualism;  and  that  it  is  among  the 
subjects  of  arbitrary  governments  that  people  combine 
together. 

Of  the  ten  communistic  societies,  two  had  bought 
their  land  from  Owen :  the  other  eight  had  taken  500 
to  1,000  acres  for  a  term  of  ten  thousand  years,t  at  the 
low  rent  of  fifty  cents,  or  a  little  more  than  two  shillings 
an  acre;  subject  to  the  condition  that  the  land  should 
be  used  for  communistic  purposes ;  and  failing  that, 
with  a  power  to  Owen  to  resume  his  grant 
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This  land  was  let  to  the  last-formed  associations; 
which  consisted^  as  it  will  be  remembered^  of  persons 
acquainted  widi  each  other's  habits,  and  previonsljr  living^ 
in  intimacy.  Owen  had  anticipated  that  these  small 
bodioii,  with  consonance  of  manners  and  seotimenis,  and 
set  down  on  an  ample  territory^  let  to  tliem  on  the  easiest 
terms,  would  have  devoted  tlieiu selves  with  e-amestness 
and  success  to  currying  out  tlie  social  principles  of  their 
patron.  But  he  had  found  to  his  grieyous  disappoint' 
mentj  tliat  affairs  had  not  gone  on  as  he  had  expected. 
Communism,  co-ojierationj  socialism  (call  it  as  you 
will),  had  not  made  way*  The  abominable  notions  of  K 
old  society  had  prevailed :  each  man  had  been  thinking 
of  lumseif  and  his  own  taniily;  the  good  of  the  wliole 
comnmnity  had  not  been  nppcrmost  in  every  member's 
thoughts :  the  true  interci^ts  of  all  the  ten  communities, 
the  ^lid  advantage  of  the  imtioin  and  of  the  human 
race,  had  not  taken  tlie  prommeut  place  it  deserved  in 
all  their  procctclingg :  the  land  had  been  applied^  con- 
trary to  agr^^mont,  to  icrve  the  interest  of  each  occu- 
pier, and  it  mojit  be  given  back  Sig^n  to  Owen  under 
the  terms  of  the  lease. 

The  eoneiuidun  from  these  last  exporim&nt^  waa  > 
inevitable:  that  families  trained  in  tlie  ways  of  tlio 
ordinary  world,  eoidd  not  be  brought  to  live  togetlior 
with  that  mutiuiJ  confidenee,  forhearnncf^  and  nnseU 
fi&hness^  whieh  worr*  essential  Ut  carrying  out  true  eoni- 
munbm*  There  were  other  caus^es  for  regret:  there 
had  been  monopoly  ;  tber^  liaJ  tA$cn  Individual  mUi'oti* 
duct     But  what  wetie  theHti%  when  comjmred  with  the 
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utter  breaking  down  of  those  plans,  which  fairly  carried 
out,  would  have  regenerated  the  world:  what  were 
they  when  set  by  the  side  of  the- grief  felt  by  Owen  at 
the  disappointment  of  his  long-cherished  hopes,  now 
blasted  by  the  misconduct  of  others  ?  Yet  he  would 
not  indulge  the  folly  of  resentment :  men  were  what 
circumstances  had  made  them.  ^^  Shall  I  be  angry  and 
irritated  with  my  fellow-beings,  because  they  have  been 
ignorant  of  their  real  interests  ?  With  the  principles 
which  I  deem  so  true  and  valuable  for  the  promotion 
of  virtue  and  happiness,  would  this  conduct  be  rational 
in  me  ?    I  can  only  feel  regret  instead  of  anger." 

But  one  thing  was  plain :  communism  must  be  aban- 
doned. Unwillingly  as  this  conviction  might  be  re- 
ceived, it  could  no  longer  be  resisted.  It  was  vain  to 
hope  any  more,  that  men  habituated  to  the  common  pur- 
suits and  sentiments  of  the  world,  could  throw  off  the 
character  that  had  been  impressed  upon  them,  and 
could  be  fitted  for  a  society  in  which  the  motives  to 
action,  the  daily  course  of  labour,  the  manners  and 
mode  of  living,  were  all  of  them  different,  and  in 
many  respects  the  reverse,  of  those  which  commonly 
prevailed.  Hard  had  been  Owen's  struggle,  bitter 
was  his  grief.  During  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  had 
revolved  his  theories;  he  had  made  experiments  and 
had  succeeded  to  a  miracle ;  the  world  had  acknow- 
ledged his  success ;  he  had  earned  the  undying  hatred 
of  the  partisans  of  the  old  system ;  now,  when  tixe  best 
half  of  his  life  was  gone,  he  had  spent  several  years  and 
a  vast  sum  of  money,  on  a  grand  attempt,  and  it  had 
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broken  down,  and  that  so  utterly,  that  even  his  obstinacy 
was  conquered:  his  plans  must  be  abandoned.  Here 
he  was,  loaded  with  a  large  tract  of  country,  with 
a  town  built  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  contemptible 
Rappites,  of  men  grossly  enslaved  to  the  superstitions 
of  mankind.  They  in  their  folly,  had  done  what  he 
with  his  boasted  wisdom  had  utterly  failed  in. 

But  what  should  he  do  with  this  heavy  burden  of 
land  and  buildings,  which  had  swallowed  up  a  fortune, 
and  now  remained  profitless?  He  would  not  even  now 
abandon  it  to  the  common  herd  of  men.  He  would  let 
it  to  those  who  were  desirous  of  promoting  the  ^*  Social 
System  ;**  and  they,  if  they  pleased,  should  live  in 
separate  families ;  either  uniting  their  labour  for  com- 
mon purposes,  or  carrying  on  the  operations  of  life  in 
the  ordinary  way,  at  their  own  pleasure.  A  better  day 
was  at  hand.  The  children  of  the  colonists  should  be 
educated  and  trained  in  the  right  way:  they  should 
be  imcorrupted  by  the  vain  traditions  of  the  world :  and 
when  they  grew  to  manhood,  the  social  and  co-operative 
system  should  flourish  on  the  lands  of  New  Harmony. 
Thirty  years  have  passed,  and  that  better  day  has  not 
yet  arrived.  The  lands  remain  in  possession  of  Owen^s 
family,  but  they  are  not  the  seat  of  a  communistic 
society. 
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CHAPTEK  XXIIL 

Two  New  Events— Mexico :  Preliminaries — A  Memorial  sent  to 
Mexico— During  Vojage:  Religion— Legislatire  Labouw— Friend 
daring  Vojage— Free  Negroes— Slares :  Happiness— Owen's  Rash- 
ness— ^Epicureanism — Education — ^Fallacj  in  Reasoning — Joum^ 
as  ftr  as  Pueblar-Lore  of  Nature — Another  Example — Mr.  Exter 
—The  President:  Favourable  Reception— Conversation  wiA— 
The  American  Minister— Result  of  the  Project. 

My  last  chapter  brought  Owen's  history  down  to  April 
1828.  Soon  afterwards,  there  occurred  two  events,* 
both  of  which  seemed  to  him  of  high  importance :  ttie 
one,  an  agreement  to  meet  the  Rev.  Alexander  Camp- 
bell at  Cincinnati  in  April  1829,  for  the  discussion  of 
the  principles  of  religion ;  the  other,  a  negotiation  with 
the  Mexican  Government,  for  the  grant  of  means  to 
try  a  conununistic  experiment  within  its  territory.  The 
ddbate  has  lost  its  interest :  the  Mexican  affidr  is  neces- 
sary to  this  history,  and  is  not  unworthy  of  owr 
attention. 

In  the  summer  of  1828,  not  many  months  after  liie 
breaking  up  of  the  experiments  at  New  Harmony, 
Owen  met  with  what  appeared  another  opportunity 
of  carrying  his  views  into  practice.  The  Mexican 
Government  had  granted  to  certain  persons,  several 

♦  British  Co-operator,  71. 
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millions  of  acres  of  land  in  Texas ;  a  province  almost 
unknown  at  a  time  when  the  United  States  had  not 
jet  interfered  with  it  The  grantees  applied  to  Owen 
to  assist  them  with  a  scheme  of  colonization.  Notwidi- 
standing  the  defeat  he  had  just  suflFered,  he  entertained 
the  proposal;  and  recommended  them  to  attempt  the 
establishment  of  ^^  commnnities  on  ike  social  system^^ 
like  those  which  had  been  so  vainly  tried  in  Indiana. 

Owen  was  at  this  time  in  England :  and  his  advice 
having  been  accepted^  application  was  at  once  made 
to  the  representatives  in  London  of  Mexico  and  other 
Sooth  American  republics.  The  communication  was 
&vonrably  received:  and  Rocafuerte,  the  Mexican 
authority,  requested  Owen  to  ftimish  him  with  a  me- 
morial on  the  subject.  This  was  done  of  course,  with 
alacrity ;  and  Owen's  composition,  containing  his  usual 
assertions  and  arguments,  was  translated  into  Spanish, 
and  despatched  by  the  October  packet  to  Y^ra  Oruz, 
wiih  a  favourable  recommendation  from  Eocafuerte  to 
the  President  of  his  republic.  Owen,  according  to  his 
usual  prudent  custom,  had  taken  into  his  confidence 
the  British  prime  minister  and  the  United  States' 
ambassador  in  London.  He  also  resolved  to  follow 
his  memorial  across  the  Atlantic,  in  order  to  press  it 
on  the  attention  of  the  Mexican  rulers.  He  had  nume- 
rous copies  of  it  made,  and  forwarded  to  all  the  govern- 
ments of  Europe  and  America.  He  obtained  letters 
of  introduction  to  the  Mexican  Gt>vemment,  from  Eoca- 
frierte;  to  Bolivar,  from  the  Columbian  minister  in 
London ;  to  the  United  States'  ambassador  in  Mexico, 
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from  the  American  representative  here ;  and  from  Lord 
Aberdeen  and  his  friends^  to  consuls  and  vice-consuls. 

On  the  22nd  November  1828,  Owen  embarked  on 
the  Spey  at  Falmouth,  and  sailed  slowly  towards  South 
America.  His  time  was  ftdly  and  agreeably  occupied 
during  the  voyage.  He  had  become  a  dreamy  enthu- 
siast ;  and  untaught  by  experience,  still  indulged  hopes 
of  changing  the  constitution  of  the  world.  But  first, 
he  had  to  prepare  for  the  discussion  with  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Campbell  in  the  following  April :  for  Owen 
was  not  one  of  those  who  postpone  preparation  for 
lecture  or  discussion,  until  within  a  few  days  or  hours  of 
the  appointed  time  ;  he  always  industriously  worked  up 
his  notions  into  the  best  form  he  could  give  them. 
He  now  hoped,  after  all  his  experience  of  the  obstinate 
beliefe  and  ingrained  superstitions  of  men,  that  h^  should 
be  able  to  put  together  such  a  statement,  such  a  series 
of  propositions,  as  should  be  decisive  of  the  question 
at  issue.  After  April  1829,  every  man,  be  he  Christian, 
Jew,  Mahometan,  Hindoo,  Buddhist,  or  follower  of  Con- 
fucius, should  have  no  choice  but  to  abandoti  his  old 
faith,  and  adopt  the  tenets  of  Owen. 

He  also  employed  himself  in  a  task,*  which  to  any 
other  man  would  have  been  one  of  extreme  difficulty, 
requiring  the  long  continued  and  laborious  use  of  soli- 
tude, reading,  and  reflection;  and  quite  incompatible 
with  the  nausea,  noise,  disturbance,  and  inconveniences, 
of  a  sea-voyage :  he  set  himself  to  frame  "  a  new  code 
of  laws  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  human  nature ;  ^ 

♦  Cooperative  Mag.  iii.  187. 
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and  to  develop  "the  outlines  of. a  universal  govem- 
ment^  founded  on  those  laws,  and  upon  the  experience 
of  all  nations  and  people  up  to  the  present  period,  as 
far  as  this  experience  is  detailed  in  the  English  lan- 
guage," If  Owen  could  accomplish  this,  in  the  absence 
of  books,  he  must  have  had  an  astounding  memory. 
Further,  he  had  to  prepare  a  code  of  laws  for  the 
expected  administration  of  Texas.* 

Owen  had  the 'good  fortune,  or  rather  the  ability, 
to  make  friends  wherever  he  found  men.  He  was 
highly  satisfied  with  the  captain  of  the  packet  ship. 
He  experienced  warm  sympathy  from  the  only  cabin 
passenger  besides  himself:  Lieutenant  Deare.  This  gen- 
tleman, far  from  ridiculing  or  slighting  Owen's  occu- 
pations, applied  himself  to  study  them :  read  the  papers 
as  they  were  written:  and  even  incurred  tlie  labour 
of  copying  them  with  his  own  hand;  so  that  if  the 
originals  should  be  lost,  the  world  might  not  be  with- 
out a  duplicate. 

The  only  notable  thing  recorded  during  the  voyage, 
is  Owen's  opinion  of  the  negroes  whom  he  saw,  when 
the  packet  touched  at  two  or  three  ports.  First,  at 
SL  Domingo,  he  went  on  shore  at  Jacquemel:  and 
instead  of  a  few  huts  and  wretched  inhabitants,  as  he 
had  expected,  there  were  commodious  houses,  a  decent 
town,  and  a  people  better  dressed,  cleaner,  more  orderly, 
milder,  more  polite  in  manners,  and  freer  from  appa^- 
rent  anxiety,  than  the  labouring  populations  of  civilized 

•  Britiih  Co-operator,  71. 
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countries.  These  however,  were  a  free  people.  At 
Jamaica  he  spent  several  days  among  the  slaves :  and 
if  the  liberated  blacks  of  Hayti  had  amazed  him,  the 
servile  blacks  of  our  islands  ntterly  disturbed  all  his 
previous  convictions. 

"  Wherever*  I  go,  I  find  philanthropy  and  religion 
mere  names  to  confonnd  the  understanding,  and  deceive 
the  very  best  intentioned  individuals.  If  Thomas  Clark- 
son,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  William  Allen,  Fowell  Buxton, 
and  other  British  philanthropists,  could  make  an  nnpre- 
judiced  comparison  between  the  present  state  of  Ae 
manufacturing  and  other  labouring  classes  in  the  islands 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  slave  population 
of  the  West  India  colonies,  they  would  discover  Aat 
they  had  a  task  equal  to  all  their  united  powers  of 
body,  mind,  and  means,  to  advance  the  former  to  the 
same  enjoyments  that  are  now  in  the  actual  possesion 
of  the  latter." 

Whatever  the  condition  of  the  negroes  might  have 
been  in  former  times,  Owen  found  the  Jamaica  slaves 
"  better  dressed,  more  independent  in  look,  person,  and 
manners,  and  greatly  more  free  from  corroding  care 
and  anxieiy,  than  a  large  portion  of  the  working  classes 
in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.**  He  therefore  re- 
quested with  the  greatest  earnestness,  that  the  ^^good 
religious  people  of  England"  would  not  disturb  the 
hi^piness  and  independence  which  these  slaves  felt  in 
their  actual  condition.  For  as  their  animal  wants  were 
fuUy  satisfied,  they  had  nothing  to  desire  but  humane 

*  BritUh  Co-operator,  93. 
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maBtero;  aend  nearly  all  the  masterB  now  were,  from 
a  B^iBe  of  interest,  hnmane.  — — * 

It  would  be  nseless  now  to  pursue  Owen's  -sentimentB 
on  this  topic  any  further,  but  that  his  strange  rhapsody 
throws  much  light  on  his  character  He  spends  a  few 
days  in  liie  comer  of  a  single  island,  and  at  once  pro- 
nounces an  opinion  on  the  condition  of  the  slave  popula- 
tions of  all  the  colonies.  He  is  thrown  into  the  society 
of  a  few  slave-owners;  humane  men,  who  present  the 
institution  in  its  most  favourable  light:  he  converses 
with  a  slave  coachman,  who  is  rich  enough  to  purchase 
his  freedom,  but  forbears  to  do  so,  fearing  that  if  he 
were  free  and  should  fall  sick,  there  would  be  no  one  to 
take  care  of  him.  From  these  few  facts,  without  any 
verification,  without  any  suspicion  of  the  well-4mown 
distinction  between  domestic  and  field  slaves,  without 
any  inquiries  about  the  sale  of  negroes  and  the  separa- 
tion of  families,  or  the  inevitable  corruption  of  the  morals 
of  the  masters,  or  the  thousand  abominations  that  did  and 
must  occur  in  such  a  state  of  society,  Owen  leaped  to  tixe 
conclusion  that  slavery  as  it  existed,  ought  not  to  be 
disturbed. 

Besides  this  rashness  in  argamentation,  we  see  in 
Owen's  mind  at  this  time,  a  low  standard  of  social  well- 
being.  Here  are  coloured  people,  well  fed,  handsomely 
dressed,  su£Sciently  housed,  exempt  frt>m  anxiety, 
generally  cont^ited,  protected  by  the  law  from  gross 
outrages.  They  cannot,  it  is  true,  choose  thor  own 
masters ;  they  must  woi^  at  the  bidding  of  anodier ; 
their  masters  or  mistresses  may  vent  on  them  as  much 
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ill-temper  as  they  please  and  they  have  no  redress ;  their 
marriages  are  a  farce ;  the  honour  of  their  women  is  not 
safe;  they  are  a  degraded  race,  living  nnder  *^the  cold 
shadow  of  an  aristocracy  '^  of  colour.  But  what  are  these 
evils,  when  put  by  the  side  of  plenty  of  food,  of  clothing, 
and  of  shelter,  together  with  absence  of  anxiety  ?  Owen's 
social  philosophy  looks  to  me,  in  this  instance,  material 
and  base. 

One  difficulty  he  did  feel :  he  was  the  apostle  of 
education,  and  the  slaves  were  ignorant  True :  but  in 
this  case  ignorance  was  happiness:  for  slavery  and 
knowledge  could  not  long  co-exist.  If  indeed,  wise 
social  arrangements  could  be  introduced  into  our  colo- 
nies; that  is,  if  communistic  societies  could  be  es- 
tablished; such  an  arrangement  would  be  superior  to 
slavery:  but  to  set  the  blacks  free,  and  to  establish  the  re- 
lation of  employer  and  free  labourer  as  in  Europe,  would 
be  only  to  go  from  good  to  bad;  from  slavery  with 
abundance  to  liberty  with  destitution.  Better  then,  to 
keep  the  negroes  ignorant  at  present,  lest  with  educa- 
tion discontent  should  appear.  For  what,  after  all,  was 
the  aim  of  education?  "Was  it  to  give  something  that 
was  in  itself  valuable :  was  it  to  cultivate  the  faculties, 
and  so  to  fit  men  for  the  task  to  which  nature  destined 
them :  was  it  to  raise  them  to  the  dignity  of  manhood, 
and  to  instruct  them  how  to  fulfil  their  duties  to  each 
other  and  to  God?  By  no  means.  The  aim  of  education, 
as  Owen  understood  it,  was  to  train  men  for  the  new  and 
true  social  organization  of  which  he  was  the  prophet :  to 
lead  them  to  abandon  the  vicious  customs  of  the  world 
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as  it  exists^  to  give  up  individnal  straining  after  suc- 
cess, the  desire  of  rising  in  life,  the  competition  of  every 
man  with  his  neighbour;  and  to  devote  themselves  to 
promoting  the  well-being  of  the  community  to  which  they 
belong  and  of  the  world  at  large.  If  the  negroes  could 
have  such  an  education  as  this,  it  would  be  in  the  highest 
degree  beneficial:  but  as  to  such  instruction  as  would  make 
them  discontented  with  their  present  condition,  and  as 
would  at  best,  fit  them  to  live  as  free  labourers  under 
capitalist  employers,  that  would  be  nothing  but  evil. 

I  have  pointed  out  the  rashness  of  deciding  on  the 
condition  of  the  slaves,  after  some  days*  residence  among 
a  very  few  of  them  in  a  comer  of  one  island.  Besides 
this,  there  appears  a  gross  fallacy  in  the  inference  from 
the  facts.  Owen  lands  at  Jacquemel,  and  is  astonished 
to  find  the  free  blacks  in  the  possession  of  an  abun- 
dance of  the  means  of  living,  and  exhibiting  much 
politeness  of  demeanour  and  refinement  of  manners: 
he  lands  at  Kingston  and  meets  among  the  slaves  with 
the  same  plenty  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  great 
apparent  happiness.  He  concludes  that  slavery  is  for 
the  present,  favourable  to  the  happiness  of  the  negroes. 
Now  if  he  had  found  the  free  blacks  miserable,  and  the 
slaves  happy,  he  might  well  have  suspected  that  slavery 
was  in  the  actual  condition  of  things,  advantageous. 
But  seeing  freemen  and  slaves  equally  happy,  he  would 
fairly  have  said  that  as  far  as  the  facts  went,  slavery 
and  freedom  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter ;  and 
that  the  happiness  of  both  freemen  and  slaves  must  be 
caused  by  circumstances  common  to  both;    such  as 
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dimate,  soil,  abundance  of  land,  sparaeness  of  popu- 
lation,  and  original  constitution  of  the  race*  Altogether, 
Owen  seems  to  bave  proved  bimself  a  siqierfioial  ob- 
senrer  and  an  unsound  reasoner. 

Having  concluded  this  digression  on  a  matter  which 
aeems  to  me  very  illustrative  of  Owen's  character,  I 
proceed  with  his  voyage  to  Mexico.  At  Port  Royal, 
Jamaica,  he  had  met  with  an  old  neighbour.  Admiral 
Fleming,  who  was  dien  in  command  on  that  station ;  by 
whom  he  had  been  very  cordially  received;  and  who 
had  given  him  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Puebla,  the  only 
remaining  bishop  in  Mexico.  Having  soon  afterwards 
sailed  on  to  Vera  Cruz,  and  travelled  as  &r  as  Jalapa, 
he  had  a  cordial  reception  from  Maclure,  who  had  left 
New  Harmony,  and  was  about  to  proceed  to  Mexico  as 
soon  as  the  late  revolution  had  subsided.  At  Perote  he 
met  Santa  Anna,  who  with  fifteen  hundred  troops  had 
arrived  just  before  hinu  He  found  the  general  ^an 
interesting  and  young  looking  man  for  the  important 
rank  and  station  he  had  gained:"  he  was  politely 
received  and  had  an  escort  promised  for  Puebla.  On 
arriving  at  that  town,  he  presented  Admiral  Fleming's 
letter  to  the  bishop.  This  sole  high  dignitary  of  the 
Mexican  Church,  conducted  himself  in  a  most  agree- 
able manner ;  even  going  so  far  as  to  profess  an  agree- 
ment with  Owen's  views  of  society.  An  impartial 
observer  might  have  suspected,  that  the  bishop's  soli- 
tary condition  suggested  to  him  the  prudence  of  adopt- 
ing an  appearance  of  liberality,  quite  foreign  possibly, 
to  his  internal  convictions. 
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^  It  may  be  remembered  that  while  Owen  was  a  mere 

I  child>  a  caBoal  acquaintance  with  an  Oxford  under- 

y  graduate,  to  whom  he  acted  as  a  guide  among  the  walks 

about  Newtown,  inspired  him  with  a  certain  fondness 
(  for  natural  scenery.     On  this  long  journey,  fifty  years 

j  later,  the  old  taste  was  amply  indulged.     During  the 

,  two  days  from  Puebla  to  Mexico,  "  I  was  highly  grati- 

fied, particularly  when  on  horseback,  with  the  grand 
plain  and  mountain  scenery  of  this  district  The  exer- 
dse,  the  air  at  this  elevation,  and  the  magnificent  plain 
and  mountain  scenery,  created  feelings  of  enjoyment 
not  to  be  described.  More  than  once,  while  contem- 
plating at  one  view  Popocatepetl,  Izcacciahuatl,  and 
Orizaba,  three  mountains  each  higher  than  any  in 
Europe,  I  felt  that  I  could  willingly  have  made  the 
voyage,  run  all  the  risk  I  encountered,  and  renewed  all 
the  fatigues  of  the  journey,  for  the  pleasure  I  expe- 
rienced on  these  occasions." 

Such  an  efiusion  is  quite  a  relief  to  any  one  toiling 
through  the  monotonous  repetitions  of  Owen's  social  phi- 
losophy ;  not  commonly  varied  by  elegancies  of  any  kind. 
Another  example  occurs  soon  afterwards :  ^'  When  we 
separated,  I  had  to  proceed  to  the  great  square  in  which 
Mr.  Exter  lived ;  and  when  I  had  advanced  into  the 
middle  of  it,  the  grand  Cathedral  of  the  Republic  on 
one  side,  and  on  the  other  the  truly  magnificent  palace, 
not  an  object  of  any  kind  moved,  nor  was  the  slightest 
sound  heard.  The  air  so  exhilarating,  that  to  breathe 
was  to  inhale  pleasure.  All  around  was  calm  and 
peaceful ;  where  but  a  few  days  before,  civil  war  raged. 
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soldiers  were  killed,  and  citizens  were  plundered.  The 
heavens,  owing  to  the  stillness  and  peculiar  clearness  of 
the  atmosphere,  were  in  their  highest  bei^itj.  Every 
star  seemed  to  send  forth  its  extent  of  brilliant  light 
npon  the  scene  around.  I  stopped  involuntarily,  and 
enjoyed  for  some  time  the  pleasure  not  to  be  described, 
which  so  new  and  singular  a  combination  of  circum- 
stances was  calculated  to  produce." 

On  Owen's  arrival  at  the  city  of  Mexico,  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  received  into  the  house  of  Mr.  Exter, 
a  great  English  merchant,  who  was  a  large  proprietor 
in  Texas,  and  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Government,  and  enjoyed  their  confidence. 
Mr.  Exter  devoted  himself  to  the  task  of  promoting 
Owen's  views.  He  introduced  him  to  Mr.  Pakenham, 
the  British  Minister ;  who  after  reading  tlie  letters  tram. 
Lord  Aberdeen  and  Admiral  Fleming,  behaved  with 
frankness  and  cordiality ;  and  called  with  him  upon  the 
British  Consul-General,  and  upon  the  representatives  of 
Holland  and  the  United  States. 

On  the  Sunday,  a  f&te  was  held  in  honour  of  the 
recent  election  of  the  new  President,  General  Guerrero ; 
who  in  the  evening  was  the  great  object  of  attraction  at 
the  theatre.  The  following  day  Owen  was  carried  by 
Mr.  Pakenham  to  an  audience  of  the  actual  President 
Victoria ;  and  Owen  found  him  "  a  plain  unassuming 
man,  not  trained  in  afiairs  of  state,  nor  calculated  to 
direct  any  crooked  cabinet  policy."  Mr.  Pakenham 
explained  fully  and  clearly,  Owen's  measures  during 
many  years  for  the  amelioration  of  society^  and  his 
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object  in  visiting  Mexico.  The  President  replied  that 
Rocafuerte's  despatches  firom  London  had  put  him  in 
possession  of  full  information  on  those  topics :  that  the 
Government  had  considered  the  subject ;  and  that  they 
were  already  prepared  to  make  a  grant  to  Owen  of  a 
district  fifty  leagues  broad,  along  the  whole  line  of  the 
frontier  between  the  republics  of  Mexico  and  of  the 
United  States ;  extending  to  the  vast  length  of  about 
thirteen  degrees  and  a  half  of  latitude :  a  territory  large 
enough  for  a  kingdom^  though  of  an  inconvenient 
form. 

There  was  a  revolutionary  rapidity  about  this  pro- 
ceeding, which  was  really  less  encouraging  than  the 
formal  delays  of  a  settled  government.  Owen  does  not 
tell  us  whether  this  thought  occurred  to  him.  He  ex- 
pressed his  thanks  for  the  gracious  treatment  he  had 
experienced;  and  inquiring  how  soon  the  legal  grant 
would  probably  be  made,  was  told,  that  it  should  be 
passed  through  Congress  with  all  possible  expedition. 
But  this  Congress :  was  it  a  shadow  or  a  reality?  Was 
it  certain  that  no  difficulties  would  arise  ?  After  this 
speedy  transaction  of  business,  a  conversation  of  nearly 
two  hours  followed,  lengthened  of  course  by  the  inter- 
preting of  6very  speech.  Many  remarks  were  made 
upon  the  social  improvements  going  on  in  Europe  and 
the  United  States.  Owen  did  not  forget  his  favourite 
infant  school:  he  mentioned  that  he  had  brought  to 
South  America,  a  set  of  apparatus  for  such  a  school ; 
but  that  he  had  left  it  at  Vera  Cruz,  and  had  now 
written  to  have  it  sent  forward.    The  President  appeared 
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interested^  and  accepted  the  apparatus  on  bdialf  of  the 
Republic. 

Owen  found  a  warm  friend  and  partisan^  in  the 
United  States  minister,  Mr.  Poinsett ;  who  had  heard 
the  addresses  at  Washington  in  the  Hall  of  Congress, 
and  had  since  reflected  upon  them.  His  frankness  etir 
couraged  Owen  to  put  into  his  hands  the  papers  written 
during  the  voyage,  upon  "all  the  religions,  govern- 
ments, codes  of  law,  and  present  commercial  estate  of 
the  world :"  a  library  in  truth,  compressed  into  a  few 
quires  of  paper.  Mr.  Poinsett  read  the  manuscripts, 
and  was  so  well  pleased  with  them,  that  to  promote  the 
measures  recommended,  he  would  make  any  sacrifice  in 
his  power.  Owen  upon  this,  became  still  more  confi- 
dential. He  said  (hat  it  was  time  for  the  British  and 
American  governments  to  adopt  a  new  line  of  policy ; 
and  ceasing  to  struggle  for  predominance  as  merchants 
and  manu&cturers,  to  ^tudy  the  real  interests  both  of 
their  own  nations  and  of  those  to  which  they  were  accre- 
dited. Why  should  Mr.  Pakenham  and  Mr.  Poinsett, 
clutching  emulously  at  a  shadow,  do  injury  to  Gbreat 
Britain  and  America,  and  at  the  same  time  retard  the 
progress  of  the  nascent  Mexican  Republic?  When 
pressed  to  come  to  more  particulars,  Owen  said,  that  he 
regarded  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  as  the 
two  most  powerftd  countries  in  the  world;  (France 
seems  to  have  been  overlooked ;)  and  that  if  the  British 
and  the  Americans  would  now  adopt  a  decided  policy, 
adjust  at  once  all  their  little  difierences,  and  form  a 
cordial  alliance,  they  might  secure  the  permanent  peace 
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of  the  world ;  and  Airther,  might  give  such  a  direction 
to  the  scientific  and  mechanical  improvements  that  were 
going  on^  as  should  fairly  distribute  among  all  dasses^ 
the  vastly  increased  products.  After  this  there  followed 
of  course^  a  string  of  maxima  and  propositions  contain- 
ing Owen's  peculiar  views.  That  a  deep  Impression  was 
made  on  Mr.  Poinsett^  and  through  him  on  his  fiiends 
at  Washington,  ia  tolerably  clear. 

After  tbisj  Owen  waa  introduced  to  many  mfinential 
people,  and  then  took  advuutage  of  an  escort  to  Vem 
Cruz ;  whenco,  by  the  kindness  of  Admiral  Fleming, 
he  got  a  passage  in  a  royal  vessel  to  the  West  Indies,  on 
Im  way  to  tho  United  States.  The  result  of  the  voyage 
was  very  simple,  Owen  did  not  become  governor  of  a 
vast  province,  '*  stroto.hing  like  a  pair  of  garters  across 
the  map  of"  America:  he  did  not  go  tlirough  the 
feverish  stages  of  projecfcora  ;  Itope^  apparent  success,  a 
minute  difficulty  daily  growing  larger^  fear,  resolution 
not  to  be  bt^aten^  doubt,  despair;  he  did  not  struggle 
again  with  the  roughness  of  backwoodsmen^  nor  vainly 
try  to  atimukte  the  apathy  of  tho  Indijin.  All  these 
annoyances  were  spared  him,  for  the  promised  grant 
was  not  confirmed.  Before  leaving  Mexico*  he  had  had 
his  doubtis,  because  the  existing  law  forbade  the  exorcise 
of  any  religion  but  the  Roman  Catholic;  and  such  a  re- 
striction wajs  inconsistent  with  thu  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  Owen's  system  of  government.  The  President 
had  told  him  ind^nl^  tliat  his  administration  Irnd  con*> 
siilered  tliis  difficulty  and  was  prepared  to  overcome  it 
•  N€w  Morul  WiffM,  I  378.    26th  Sept.  1S3S. 
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There  was  a  singular  law  which  restrained  the  legisla- 
tive discussion  of  religious  matters  for  a  certain  number 
of  years :  but  that  term  would  expire  in  the  foflowing 
spring ;  and  when  the  subject  came  in  due  form  before 
the  Congress^  the  Government  would  use  its  influence 
to  obtain  a  law  like  that  of  the  United  States^  putting  all 
creeds  on  an  equal  footing.     On  this  contingent  expec- 
tation^ Owen  resolved  that  as  soon  as  the  necessaiy 
measure  had  passed  through  the  Mexican  Congress,  he 
would  bring  colonists  from  Ghreat  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  and  would  foimd  a  government  ^'  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  Truth,  Charity,  and  Knowledge.**     He  was 
spared,  however,  the  mortification  which,  judging  from 
his  other  attempts,  we  may  say,  would  certainly  have 
been  the  result     Before  the  spring  and  tlie  new  law  on 
religion  appeared,  there  was  a    change  of   Mexican 
administration  :  the  liberal  pariy  fell  team  power:  the 
new  ministers  cared  nothing  for  Owen:   the  district 
never  came  into  his  hands.     Thus  ended  the  magni- 
ficent project 
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CHAPTER  XXiy. 

StotcU  Community  -.  Acconut  necessary— Orbiiton :  Situation,  &c, 
ConBtitutiod — ManufiictcnicB^  Barrack— Reason »  for  letting  to 
Tiinautfi^Sociftlism:  not  Commutii^m — Combe's  EeaaonH— De- 
fended: rarisiad  Example— A  brain  Couibc:  Severe  Trai  ni  ng— Edu- 
Piition — TiiBtcB  and  Frrncipk*3— Conversion  to  Oweniam— Change 
of  Character— Combe  and  llamilton'i  Zeal— Particulars  to  June, 
1 1^2  e — Septeni  ber,  1 82  6— Ch  au  ge  of  Measures—  Springy  1827:  Pro- 
grt^aa— Detail^  Act^ount-Conthinetl— Fatal  Miafortnnc^Corabt'fl 
IndiBcretlon  :  Ua  Death- Fate  of  the  Mdnberfi— ExplaaatioB — 
VsM  of  the  Pro|>erljr— ConduiioTi, 

In  Chapter  XX.  I  have  related  tliat  a  tlifierence  of 
opinion  had  iiiiscn,  between  Owen  and  those  of  his 

friends  who  had  resolved  to  found  a  communistie  society 
in  Scotland.  In  conaeqnence  of  tlils  dissension,  Owen 
U^ok  no  pait  in  caiTying  out  the  project ;  and  it  raay 
bo  thought  that  for  that  reason  it  might  be  passed  over 
ill  this  biogi'aphjv  But  I  tJiink  that  such  an  omismou 
wotiid  leave  my  work  incomplete :  because  the  commu- 
nity in  i^uet^tion  Wiis  hegun  and  carried  on  by  Owen's 
disciples,  in  a  mode  generally  accordant  with  his  prin- 
ciples, though  with  some  variations  in  practice  which 
le*l  him  to  st^nd  aloof.  We  havo  seen  how  these  new 
notions  looked,  when  reduced  to  practice  in  the  latitude 
of  Indiana^  by  rough  and  independent  settleri^:  our 
picture*  will  be  incomplete  if  we  have  not  a  view  of 
tlie  same  notions  realized  by  the  more  sob«?r*mindod 
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inhabitants  of  Great  Britain^  and  in  a  thickly  peopled 
country. 

This  Scotch  society  was  established  about  tie  tinie 
Owen  first  went  to  the  United  States :  and  the  account 
on  which  I  principally  rely  was  printed  in  1825.*  The 
Orbiston  Company  was  so  called  fix)m  being  established 
on  the  Orbiston  estate,  of  which  it  had  purchased  291 
statute  acres:  all  excellent  arable  land,  on  a  dry  and 
healdiy  dte.  It  was  nine  miles  from  Glasgow,  thirty- 
five  firom  Ek[inburgh,t  and  not  far  from  Holytown. 
It  was  placed  on  the  Clyde  about  two  miles  fix>ni  Hamil- 
ton, and  delightfully  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  Calder; 
which  river  separated  it  from  die  lands  of  Motherwell, 
where  a  larger  experiment  was  intended.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  accommodate  two  hundred  families.  ^ 

The  scheme  was  in  the  hands  of  a  company  of  capi- 
talists, who  subscribed  the  funds  in  200  shares  of 
250^  each :  making  a  sum  of  50,0002.,  the  greater  part 
of  die  shares  being  actually  taken  up.  These  gentle- 
men did  not  propose  to  sit  down  on  the  land  them- 
selves, and  sacrifice  the  superfluities  to  which  they  had 
been  accustomed,  &r  the  satisfaction  of  daily  toil  and 
rough  companionship.  But  they  were  willing  to  risk 
a  considerable  sum  of  money,  in  order  to  give  a  chance 
of  i^enty  and  happiness  to  those  who  hitherto  had  suf- 
fered destitution  and  anxiety.  They  proposed  to  put 
the  place  into  a  habitable  state,  and  frunidi  it  wi& 
all  the  appliances  required;   and  then  to  let  it  fi>r  a 

*  Sphere  of  Joint- Stock  Companies^  p.  58,  &c.,  by  Abram  Combe, 
t  CtMyMnKrre  Mog.  i.  161;  and  U.  317. 
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oertain  percentage  on  the  outlay^  to  a  company  of 
tenantt^  composed  of  persons  disposed  to  labour  anH. 
lire  on  the  co-operative  princ^le.  The  interest  to  be 
paid  YTBs  moderate ;  being  only  three  and  a  half  per 
oont  for  the  first  two  years^  and  five  per  cent  after* 
wards:  the  law  expenses  being  defrayed  by  the  capi- 
talists.* 

The  commmnty  was  to  be  nei&er  purely  agricul- 
tural^  nor  purely  manufacturing,  but  a  mixture  of  both* 
The  capitalists  undertook  tD  build  manufactories  and 
workshops :  and  a  fall  in  the  river  of  eight  feet,  gave 
an  excellent  water-power*  The  members  were  to  live, 
not  in  separate  houses,  but  in  portions  of  a  huge  build- 
ing, an  eighth  of  a  mile  in  length*  This  was  to  be 
placed  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  Calder, 
and  fifty  yards  above  the  level  of  the  stream;  with 
a  slope  towards  the  river,  and  a  view  at  once  extensive 
and  beautiful.  The  private  rooms  were  all  to  be  of 
one  size,  ^xteen  feet  by  twelve ;  giving,  after  deducting 
what  was  taken  up  by  bed  and  closet,  twelve  feet  by 
eleven  and  a  half  of  unoccupied  space.  The  eating- 
room,  fifty  fiaet  by  forty,  and  nineteen  feet  high,"  was  to 
be  divided  by  partitions  into  boxes,  each  to  hold  eight 
persons.  Besides  these,  there  were  to  be  lecture  room, 
ball-room,  drawing-room,  and  library. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  give  a  ftdl  description  of  the 

detailed  arrangements.     But  the  principle  adopted  is 

worth  notice.     It  was   originally  proposed  that   the 

members  of  the  community  should  buy  the  land,  erect 

*  Brirate  Letter  from  Mr.  Hanulton  to  Mr.  Plare,  Se^*  24, 1S81. 
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the  buildings,  and  purchase  the  tools  and  machinery: 
and  that  the  capital  raised  by  benevolent  persons  should 
be  lent  to  the  members  to  enable  ihem  to  do  this.  But 
it  was  afterwards  resolved,  as  I  have  mentioned,  to 
make  all  the  purchases  directly  with  the  funds  of 
the  capitalists,  and  then  to  let  the  land  and  plant  to 
the  working  community,  or  company  of  tenants.  Two 
reasons  were  assigned  for  this  plan:  that  it  would  be 
both  more  simple  and  more  secure  than  the  other. 
As  to  the  latter,  we  see  at  once  that  the  capitalists 
were  in  the  situation  of  a  landlord :  and  we  should  be 
much  surprised  if  a  country  gentleman  were  to  buy 
an  estate  for  a  farmer,  and  stipulate  to  receive  interest 
on  the  purchase  money,  instead  of  buying  the  estate 
for  himself  and  letting  it  on  rent  for  a  term  of  years. 
It  is  true  that  the  capital  was  in  this  instance  advanced 
for  philanthropic  purposes,  and  not  for  the  sake  of  an 
income :  but  it  was  contended  with  justice,  that  though 
this  particular  afiPair  might  be  begun  and  carried  out 
at  the  expense  of  people  who  cared  little  about  the 
money  they  had  advanced,  the  system  of  communism 
could  never  become  general  unless  it  could  be  made 
to  pay  those  who  found  the  money  for  it.  If  it  could 
be  understood  on  'Change,  that  funds  laid  out  in  con- 
structing communistic  villages,  would  pay  six  per  cent, 
with  good  security,  the  system  would  spread  rapidly: 
whereas,  if  the  income  were  only  two  per  cent,  or  if 
the  principal  were  insecure,  nothing  considerable  would 
ever  be  done. 
This  arrangement  of  the  two  bodies,  of  capitalists 
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and  of  tenants,  was  the  work  of  Abram  Combe,  the 
author  of  the  pamphlet  to  which  I  have  referred. 
Another  of  his  regulations  caused  much  discussion 
among  the  friends  of  cooperation.  He  contended  that 
however  great  would  be  the  gain  of  combination  in 
working  and  living,  a  community  could  not  be  suc- 
cessful, without  each  member  felt  the  spur  of  individual 
advantage ;  and  therefore,  he  insisted  that  every  one's 
maintenance  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  work  he 
accomplished.  This  it  is  true,  was  giving  up  the  prin- 
ciple of  communism :  and  though  I  entirely  agree  with 
Mr.  Combe,  I  cannot  wonder  that  the  advocates  of 
that  principle  should  be  dissatisfied.  The  notion  that 
a  man's  maintenance  should  depend  on  his  labour, 
and  be  in  proportion  to  it,  was  loudly  denounced*  as 
inconsistent  with  the  communistic  principle;  and  as 
being  "the  very  germ  of  the  competitive  system:  of 
that  system,  which  has  ever  hitherto  produced,  and 
will  ever  while  it  lasts,  continue  to  produce,  such 
division  of  interests,  such  dissensions,  animosities,  in- 
satiable desires,  and  consequent  miseries." 

Combe  in  reply  to  these  and  similar  invectives,  pub- 
lished his  reasons  in  the  Orbiaton  Register:  and  they 
are  worthy  of  serious  attention,  as  showing  the  grounds 
on  which  a  practical  and  thoughtful  man,  found  it 
necessary  to  disregard  the  notions  of  his  best  friends. 
He  saysf  that  before  he  had  any  experience  of  the  sub- 
ject, his  views  of  "  equal  distribution  "  were  the  same 
with  those  advocated  by  the  Co-operative  Magazine 
*  Co-cperativt  Mag.  i,  339.  f  ^i^*  "•  ^2. 
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and  by  WiUiam  Thompson  of  Cork :  but  tiiat  an  ex* 
penment  of  aflBociating  a  dozen  or  a  score  of  families^ 
a  few  years  be&re^  had  altered  his  conrictions.  The 
persons  associated  in  this  instance,  w^^  professed  con- 
verts to  the  doctrine  of  equal  distribution:  and  their 
conduct  furnished  an  irresistible  proof  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  putting  liie  doctrine  in  practice.  When  it 
came  to  the  test  of  every-day  life,  it  was  found  that 
the  associates  did  not  really  approre  of  distributing 
to  all  alike.  Combe  was  grieved  to  find  that  this  was 
the  case ;  for  the  theory  had  delighted  him.  However, 
the  conviction  was  forced  upon  him :  and  when  he 
could  no  longer  resist  it,  he  comforted  himself  with 
the  reflection,  that  the  other  advantages  of  co-operation 
were  independent  of  this.  He  made  no  pretensions  to 
dictate  to  the  Orbiston  people  on  the  subject :  he  only 
desired  that  no  compulsion  whatever  should  be  used, 
but  that  all  should  judge  for  themselves. 

To  most  persons  no  proof  is  needed,  of  the  absurdity 
of  the  principle  of  equal  distribution.  That  a  powers 
fill  and  laborious  man  should  receive  only  the  same 
food  and  clothing  with  a  slight  or  idle  one;  that  a 
raw  youth,  only  half-acquainted  with  his  business, 
should  draw  the  same  rations  with  a  mature  man; 
that  a  mere  labourer,  with  littie  more  mind  than  a 
horse,  should  enjoy  the  same  maintenance  with  a  skil- 
fvl  mechanic,  bred  to  a  difficult  handicraft;  are  pro- 
posals so  unjust  as  to  be  apparentiy  out  of  the  pale  of 
argument.  Yet  grave  and  thoughtfol  men  have  put 
them  forward,  and  therefore  the  argument  from  expe- 
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rienoe  is  valuable.  The  Parisian  socialists  of  ten  years 
ago  attempted  the  practice  of  equal  distribution:  but 
thej  generally  abandoned  it^  on  the  ground  that  it  led 
to  an  inquisition  not  to  be  borne.  Equal  distribution 
by  all  means^  they  argued;  but  then  we  shall  expect 
equal  work.  Tou  shall  have  the  same  maintenance  that 
I  have,  but  you  s^all  do  as  much  work  as  I  do.  And 
so  a  tailor,  sitting  by  his  brother,  counted  his  stitches, 
watched  his  wandering  looks,  and  harassed  him  with 
a  superintendence  worse  than  the  worst  evils  of  com- 
petition. Then  came  the  thought:  equal  distribution 
means,  maintenance  independent  of  work;  but  if  for 
equal  maintenance  equal  work  is  required,  the  prin- 
ciple is  disregarded,  and  we  may  as  well  retam  to 
the  old  arrangement  of  unequal  distribution,  in  propor- 
tion to  labour  accomplished.  Justice  in  short,  triumphed 
over  the  whims  of  closet  philosophers:  and  Abram 
Combe's  experience  was  more  weighty  than  the  fanciM 
notions  of  philanthropists. 

The  account  of  the  Orbiston  community  would  be 
incomplete,  without  some  notice  of  the  man  who  was  its 
most  active  manager.  Abram*  Combe,  a  broths  of 
George  Combe  the  phrenologist,  was  bom  in  Edinburgh 
in  1785.  His  fieither  was  a  brewer,  sani  a  casual  db> 
cumstance  led  the  youth  to  adopt  the  business  of  a 
tanner.  He  was  apprenticed  in  Edinburgh,  but  lived 
in  his  father's  house.  His  traroing  was  of  the  severest 
kind:  work  six  days  in  the  week  from  seven  in  the 
morning  till  eight  in  the  evening :  and  on  Sundays  that 

*  Oh-cpmvtive  Mag,  it  518. 
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harsh  course  of  compulsory  godliness  which  prevails  in 
Scotland  even  more  absurdly  than  in  England ;  under 
which  young  Combe  was  taken  twice  to  the  parish 
churchy  and  for  the  rest  of  the  day  was  confined  within 
the  walls  which  enclosed  his  father's  house^  brewery, 
and  small  garden ;  besides  being  required  to  learn  by 
heart  the  two  catechisms^  psalms,  paraphrases,  and 
chapters.  Such  discipline,  if  universal,  is  enough  to 
drive  the  nation  into  infidelity  and  profligacy :  just  as 
English  puritanism  was  followed  by  the  dissoluteness  of 
the  Restoration. 

Combe  was  for  some  time  at  the  High  School,  Edin- 
burgh, at  first  under  Mr.  Luke  Eraser,  and  afterwards 
under  Dr.  Alexander  Adam.  Mr.  Eraser  is  described 
as  a  severe  master,  absorbed  in  his  classical  pursuits, 
and  punishing  inexorably  every  failure  in  a  lesson: 
while  Dr.  Adam  by  his  gentle  nature  won  the  hearts  of 
his  pupils.  Combo  early  adopted  a  utilitarian  view  of 
knowledge ;  and  failing,  like  Gibbon,  to  see  any  advan- 
tage in  classical  literature,  he  shirked  his  lessons  as  far 
as  he  could  do  so  with  safety.  Like  Gibbon  too,  he 
regretted  his  boyish  years,  but  for  a  diflerent  reason : 
the  historian  lamenting  the  opportunities  for  scholar- 
ship he  had  thrown  away,  the  tanner  grieving  in  man- 
hood, that  even  so  small  a  portion  of  his  life  had  been 
applied  to  the  barren  acquisition  of  Latin. 

Combe,  to  perfect  his  knowledge  of  his  trade,  went  to 
London.  He  there  learned  ibr  the  first  time,  when 
removed  from  the  parental  discipline,  that  it  was  pos- 
sible to  be  at  once  good  and  happy ;  and  that  a  man 
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might  enjoy  life  without  infringing  the  laws  of  morality. 
Fortonately^  the  reaction  was  not  so  severe  as  it  often  is 
in  such  cases:  he  did  not  rush  from  asceticism  into 
vice.  On  his  return  to  Edinburgh,  he  devoted  himself 
to  mechanical  inventions  as  an  amusement,  but  with  no 
great  success.  He  also  indulged  a  satirical  vein  by 
writing  lampoons  and  epigrams,  and  was  of  course 
feared  and  shunned  by  many  well-meaning  persons. 
He  was  attentive  to  his  business  and  had  tlie  reputation 
of  being  quite  sufficiently  alive  to  his  own  interests. 
If  men  were  ever  to  be  judged  by  their  speculative 
opinions,  Combe  must  be  pronounced  a  man  actuated 
by  the  lowest  principles :  for  he  asserted  that  self-interest 
is  with  every  one  the  ruling  motive ;  and  that  he  himself 
felt  a  strong  desire  to  do  justice  to  the  operative  classes, 
not  from  any  hostility  to  employers,  to  which  class  he 
belonged,  nor  from  any  spirit  of  discontent,  but  because 
he  distinctly  perceived  that  by  doing  so,  he  should 
advance  his  own  comfort  and  that  of  his  children.*  I 
believe  that  Combe,  in  neglecting  to  mention  bene- 
volence as  an  immediate  motive  of  his  actions,  did 
himself  gross  injustice. 

Up  to  the  year  1820,  when  he  was  thirty-five  years 
old,  he  continued  to  be  a  keen,  honest  man  of  business, 
fond  of  amusement,  possessing  a  hearty  relish  for  enjoy- 
ment both  of  town  and  country  life,  and  capable  of 
making  himself  highly  agreeable  to  his  friends.  In 
October  1820,  a  visit  to  New  Lanark  caused  an  entire 
change  in  his  character  and  pursuits.     He  heard  Owen 

♦  Sphere  o/Joint^Sloch  Companies,  pp.  26,  27. 
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explain  his  views  as  to  the  formation  of  character^  the' 
defective  institutions  of  society^  and  the  advantages  of 
co-operation:  he  witnessed  the  effects  of  the  New 
Lanark  schools:  he  was  deeply  impressed  with  what 
he  saw  and  heard ;  and  contrasting  the  misery  of  the 
world  around  him,  with  the  peace  and  happiness  of  die 
projected  new  world,  he  became  an  eager  disciple  erf 
Owen. 

His  ardent  character  underwent  a  change  so  great, 
that  his  finends  called  it  a  conversion.*  From  being 
censorious  and  satirical,  he  became  forbearing  and  for- 
giving: having  learned  to  regard  men  as  creaturoB  of 
circumstances,  and  if  debased  and  guilty,  only  the  mofe 
worthy  of  compassion.  He  had  been  selfish  and  much 
addicted  to  the  pursuit  of  gain :  '  he  was  now  sym- 
pathetic, and  ra&er  careless  about  his  own  interests. 
Many  of  his  relatives  who  had  avoided  all  intercourse 
with  him,  on  account  of  his  satirical  temper,  now  found 
him  kind  and  affectionate.  Instead  of  writmg  epigrams, 
satires,  and  lampoons,  he  applied  his  powers  to  the  pro- 
motion of  '^  universal  benevolence  and  justice."  He 
gave  up  attendance  at  the  theatre,  being  now  ^ifgnff^^d 
at  the  ^^  low  motives  and  folse  maxims  which  abound  in 
plays:"  and  he  gave  up  the  use  of  animal  food  aski 
fermented  liquors.  In  short,  his  strong  and  ardent 
character  had  found  the  means  of  development,  denied 
it  by  the  narrow  training  of  his  early  years,  and  by  the 
ignoble  pursuits  of  his  manhood. 

This  was  the  man  who  had  devised  the  form  of  the 

*  Co-operative  Mag,  ii  562,  563. 
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society  at  Orbiston:  and  who  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Hamilton  of  Dalzell,  whom  I  have  mentioned  in  a 
former  chapter^  devoted  himself  to  carrying  out  the 
project.  The  zeal  of  both  these  gentlemen,  was  said  to 
be  ahuost  romantic*  They  were  praised  for  having 
acted  in  the  spirit  of  invaders^  who  bum  their  ships  to 
make  retreat  impossible:  for  having  at  once  erected 
substantial  buildings^  incapable  of  reconrersioii  into 
money^  instead  of  having  in  a  cowardly  temper^  rented 
land  and  temporary  habitations.  There  were  of  course^ 
cooler  and  more  censorious  persons,  who  qualified  tlieir 
proceedings  as  hasty,  and  their  zeal  as  rashness ;  and 
who  thought  that  the  funds  expended  on  buildings, 
would  have  been  better  laid  out  in  the  production  of  the 
first  necessaries  of  life. 

The  history  of  Orbiston,  is  just  that  of  all  the  pro- 
jects that  grew  out  of  Owen's  teachings ;  New  Lanark 
always  excepted.  We  have  hopes  and  fears,  small 
successes  and  great  difficulties,  confessed  disappoint- 
ment and  ultimate  failure.  The  building  was  b^un 
in  March  1825;  and  in  January  1826,  some  portions 
having  been  finished  by  the  hundred  workmen  em- 
ployed, a  few  weavers  from  Hamilton  were  enrolled  as 
members  on  their  spontaneous  application.  Combe  f 
had  intended  to  advertise  for  tenants,  but  he  found 
reason  for  believing  that  without  doing  that,  he  would 
have  fiu*  more  applicants  than  could  be  admitted.  In 
June  1826,  a  visitor  stated  that  about  twenty  rooms 
were  finished  in  a  neat,  comfortable,  useful  style  :  that 
♦  Co-operative  Mag»  ii.  378.  f  I^*^  ^»  20. 
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the  external  appearance  of  the  great  building  would  be 
respectable^  but  plam  and  altogether  devoid  of  orna- 
ment (much  like  a  union  workhouse  I  suppose):  and 
that  the  boasted  Calder,  though  a  mere  mill-stream,  had 
banks  of  a  very  romantic  character.  At  this  time  the 
few  inmates  were  mostly  laborious,  cool,  calculating 
Scotchmen ;  fit  for  a  rough  and  ready  life ;  and  suitable 
companions  for  men  who  would  work  hard  at  a  trade, 
or  in  the  field,  and  for  none  others.  The  informant 
thought  that  co-operation,  even  in  this  incipient  con- 
dition, was  producing  a  cheapness  of  living,  since  a 
man's  food  need  not  cost  more  than  a  shilling  a  day : 
but  a  Scotch  labourer,  who  under  ordinary  arrange- 
ments had  to  maintain  a  family  on  a  shilling  a  day, 
would  not  boast  of  the  frugality  of  spending  all  his 
wages  on  his  own  food.  At  this  time  a  debtor  and 
creditor  account  was  kept  with  each  member;  his 
labour  being  reckoned  as  worth  12«.  to  30^.  a  week, 
according  to  its  value  in  the  world  he  had  left ;  against 
which  was  charged  the  cost  of  every  article  be  con- 
sumed. 

Between  June  and  September  1826,  much  progress 
was  made  in  completing  the  buildings,  and  the  number 
of  members  had  risen  to  nearly  three  hundred.  To 
simplify  the  management,  these  had  been  divided  into 
"  squads  '*  of  ten  to  twenty  families :  one  squad  being 
engaged  in  erecting  a  foundry  and  workshops  for 
machinery;  another  being  intended  for  the  garden,  a 
third  for  the  farm,  and  a  fourth  for  the  dairy.  To 
stimulate  industry  and  frugality,  every  person's  savings 
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were  to  be  doubled  by  tbe  managers  before  any  profit 
should  be  claimed  by  the  society*  These  modifications  of 
Owen's  practice^  appear  to  me  to  show  the  good  sense  of 
the  managers :  but  the  consistent  co-operators  grumbled 
at  the  abandonment  of  communism^  and  complained  of 
what  they  regarded  as  the  slowness  of  progress.  The 
OrhUton  Register^  however,  asserted  that  the  prospects 
were  most  satisfactory:  that  the  appearance  of  the 
growing  crops  of  wheat,  turnips,  and  carrots,  proved 
the  excellence  of  the  soil :  that  for  gardening  purposes, 
the  ground  was  as  good  as  that  let  around  Edinburgh 
at  12^  to  142.  an  acre ;  while  the  persons  employed  in 
the  different  trades  would  furnish  a  market  close  at 
hand :  and  that  by  the  industry  and  skill  of  the  different 
squads,  such  comforts  as  gas-Ughting  would  soon  be 
within  reach  of  the  community. 

All  the  hopes  were  founded  on  the  system  of  social- 
ism, not  on  that  of  communism :  that  is,  on  the  adoption 
of  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  co-operation  short 
of  community  of  property.  But  the  reasonable  pro- 
ceedings in  this  respect  of  Combe  and  his  supporters, 
were  jealously  watched  and  constantly  girded  at  by 
the  pure  communists,  who  for  ever  harped  on  the 
theme  of  the  societies  forming  on  the  strictest  prin- 
ciples, at  Exeter  and  Cork.  The  members  at  Orbiston 
were  disturbed  and  discontented ;  and  at  length  on  the 
2Sth  September,  1826,  resolved  after  an  animated  dis- 
cussion, to  disregard  Combe's  advice  and  thwart  hia 
policy,  by  establishing  a  real  community  of  property. 
From  this  day  the  project  was  doomed.     The  indus<- 
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trioQS,  the  strongs  and  the  skilfhl,  would  not  remtfa 
at  Orbiaton  to  reeeive  the  same  maintenance  widi  idle 
and  incapable  persons :  and  a  community  made  np  of 
the  raup  and  shreds  of  the  world,  would  not  long  hold 
together.  Mr.  Combe  was  absent  fr<»n  the  meeting 
at  which  this  resolution  was  adc^ted^  being  detained 
in  Edinburgh  by  severe  illness:  another  ground  for 
alarm ;  since  the  loss  of  such  a  man's  exertions  would 
be  a  perilous  drawback. 

In  the  spring  of  1827,  the  community  put  on  a  fiiir 
fifcce  before  the  world.  Some  difSculties  were  acknow- 
ledged.* Many  of  the  members  had  proved  to  be  idlers 
who  had  come  in  the  hopes  of  living  at  the  expense 
of  the  industrious,  but  these  slu^ards  had  been  dis- 
missed. Those  who  were  really  acquainted  with  the 
principles  adopted,  and  who  were  friendly  to  them,  still 
h^pei.  that  all  would  go  well  It  was  believed  that 
the  produce  of  the  labour  of  the  community  &r  ex- 
ceeded its  expenditure:  but  the  estimate  was  made 
from  conjecture  and  not  from  data  furnished  by  actual 
accounts.  The  building  was  almost  completed,  and  . 
there  was  an  appearance  of  regularity  in  the  arrange- 
ments. Various  occupations  were  carried  on:  twine- 
spinning,  netrmaking,  cotton  and  silk  weaving,  tailor- 
ing, shoemaking,  iron  casting,  and  of  course  field  work. 
The  OrbkUm  Register  was  still  published,  and  the 
mildness  and  good  sense  of  many  of  its  articles  were 
eulogized. 

Another  account  of  about  the  same  date,  was  written 

•  Co^erative  Mag.  ii  171. 
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by  a  person  behind  the  scenes,  and  th^efore  gives 
more  particnlars.  Ghreat  improyements  are  alleged  to 
haye  taken  place;  particularly  in  the  habits  and  de- 
meanour of  the  members.  One  of  the  greatest  trials 
to  the  Englishmen  at  Orbiston  was  ''  the  general  filth 
which  pervades  Scotland,"  and  which  in  a  barrack- 
like building,  with  scores  of  rooms  in  close  proximity, 
became  a  nuisance  which  was  not  to  be  evaded  by 
any  amount  of  individual  care.  It  was  useless  to  keep 
your  own  room  sweet,  if  stenches  poured  in  on  you 
fipom  every  side.  Precept  and  example  however,  had 
very  much  mitigated  this  evil. 

The  farming  operations  were  going  on  successfully. 
There  were  about  forty  acres  of  wheat,  which  looked 
promising ;  and  for  the  sowing  of  the  spring  com,  most 
of  the  members  had  turned  into  the  fields ;  where  they 
would  remain  till  all  was  finished;  after  which  they 
would  revert  to  their  indoor  employments  until  harvest 
time.  It  was  stated  that  the  mode  of  living  and  work- 
ing in  common,  had  produced  admirable  eflects  on  the 
morals  and  manners  of  the  members:  that  the  supe- 
riority of  their  condition  was  felt  and  acknowledged : 
that  some  who  had  left  had  begged  to  be  readmitted, 
but  in  vain:  that  the  women  found  their  husbands 
happier  and  more  free  from  care  than  they  had  for- 
merly been:  and  that  drunkenness  had  much  dimi- 
nished. 

But  in  the  early  autumn  of  1827,  a  heavy  calamity 
fell  upon  the  society,  in  the  death  of  Abram  Combe. 
Illness  had  for  some  time  prevented  him  fix)m  con- 
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tinuiiig  his  superintendence;  and  daring  his  absence 
there  had  been  adopted  the  unhappy  resolution  of 
attempting  a  community  of  property:  but  had  he 
recoyered  his  healthy  that  mistake  might  have  been 
corrected.  Combe  had  not  given  up  his  tannery  at 
Edinburgh,  but  had  taken  two  partners  to  assume 
the  active  management:  and  he  had  removed  with 
his  family  to  Orbiston.  The  labour,  anxiety,  and  vexa- 
tions, of  this  large  experimental  establishment,  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  too  much  for  his  constitution,  which 
probably  was  weakened  by  his  abstinence  from  animal 
food  and  spirituous  liquors.  The  vegetarian  system 
is  endurable  by  men  who,  like  oxen,  can  lie  down  in 
the  shade  and  digest  their  bulky  food ;  but  active  m^i 
require  their  pabulum  in  a  smaller  compass.  Combers 
restless  energy  should  have  had  good  feeding  to  sup- 
port it 

He  must  have  been  totally  ignorant  of  the  common 
laws  of  health :  for  his  zeal  in  stimulating  his  brethren 
to  good  works,  led  him  without  any  previous  training 
for  hard  labour,  to  set  himself  the  task  of  digging  the 
ground,  and  to  continue  this  exertion  for  fourteen  days. 
Then  came  a  rupture  of  a  vessel  of  the  lungs,  followed 
by  the  incredible  folly  of  undertaking  in  that  condition 
the  task  of  instruction,  which  involved  the  necessity  oi 
talking  nearly  all  day.  When  the  mischief  had  reached 
its  climax,  he  had  recourse  to  Edinburgh  advice.  He 
was  at  this  time  past  forty;  and  if  we  were  to  trust 
**  the  wisdom  of  many  and  the  wit  of  one,"  we  must 
pronounce  that,  as  he  was  not  a  physician  he  was  a  fooL 
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But  Combe  was  no  fool :  he  was  only  an  enthusiast ;  in 
whom  a  hot  desire  to  hasten  forward  the  business  in 
hand,  prevailed  over  all  the  whispers  of  discretion :  he 
was  an  earnest  philanthropist,  ready  to  sacrifice  his 
business,  his  time  and  his  person,  to  the  carrying  out 
a  project,  destined  as  he  hoped  to  r^enerate  humanity, 
but  requiring  at  first  the  fostering  care  and  the  un- 
sparing exertions,  of  those  who  had  commenced  it  In 
Edinburgh  he  learnt  for  the  first  time,  something  of  the 
structure  and  use  of  his  lungs ;  and  then  he  stood  aghast 
at  his  own  folly.  I  cannot  wonder  at  his  wish,  that  of 
the  five  years  he  had  devoted  to  the  study  of  Latin,  one 
month  had  been  applied  to  instruction  in  anatomy. 
However,  after  giving  his  lungs  perfect  rest  for  a  fort- 
night, he  returned  to  Orbiston  in  comparative  health : 
and  he  continued  to  improve  till  August,  when  con- 
tinued exposure  to  a  draught  of  wind  brought  on  violent 
infiammation  of  the  lungs,  which  left  him  in  a  weakly 
condition  from  which  he  never  rallied.  He  looked 
death  in  the  face  with  a  stoical  firmness,  and  though 
tried  by  pain  and  weakness,  revolved  his  past  life,  and 
dictated  his  own  epitaph  to  his  son  of  thirteen  in  the 
following  words : — 

His  condact  in  life  met 

The  approbation  of  his  own  mind  at  the 

Hoar  of  death. 

He  said  that  the  last  five  or  six  years,  during  which 
he  had  been  actively  engaged  in  promoting  the  welfare 
of  his  kind,  had  been  a  period  of  delight ;  whereas  his 
earlier  life,  in  which  he  had  thought  of  himself  alone« 
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lad  been  dreary  and  barren:  and  he  added  that 
his  life  offered  to  him  over  again^  he  would  gladlj  acoqpt 
those  felicitons  five  or  six  years  and  decline  the  lesL 
He  died  on  the  27th  August  1827,  in  the  confimied 
belief  of  the  superiority  of  Owen's  new  system,  over 
the  old  system  that  actually  prevailed ;  and  in  an  im- 
shaken  expectation  of  the  success  of  socialism.  I  do 
not  believe  that  if  Combe  had  lived  he  could  have 
saved  his  darling  community:  but  his  death  was  the 
death-blow  of  Orbiston. 

The  origin  of  a  nation  is  commonly  hidden  from  us 
by  thick  clouds  of  myth  and  tradition :  the  conclusion 
of  an  unsuccessful  project  is  generally  equally  inq>6ne- 
trable.  But^  in  this  case,  through  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  Pare,*  I  am  able  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the 
lovers  of  a  d^oHment  During  Abram  Combe's  long 
illness,  his  brother  William  had  acted  as  his  substitute. 
Abram  died  at  the  end  of  August,  1827.  Within  a 
month  of  this  calamity,  there  appeared  in  the  Grlouigaw 
Chronicle  a  letter  compl^aining  of  the  managem^it  at 
Orbiston:  to  which  William  Combe  replied,  ^t  the 
best  answer  to  the  invective,  was  the  success  of  the 
project  But  he  must  have  either  deceived  himnelf,  or 
wilfully  put  too  good  a  face  on  a  sinking  concern ;  pos- 
sibly in  the  hope  to  resuscitate  it  by  his  boldness :  for 
within  a  month  of  the  date  of  his  letter,  he  gave  the 
whole  of  the  population  notice  to  quit,  allowing  them 
only  a  few  weeks  to  make  their  arrangements.  In 
November  accordingly,  the  date  fixed  by  the  notioe,, 
*  Owen's  literaiy  executor. 
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«nd  only  three  months  afiier  Abram  Combe's  deaths 
most  of  the  co-operators  left  Orbiston  and  returned  to 
the  worid  withcmt. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  by  Abram  Combe's 
arrangement,  the  land,  buildings,  and  plant,  were  tlie 
property  of  a  company,  which  let  the  whole  to  the  oo- 
operators  as  tenants,  and  it  se^ns,  as  tenants  at  will.  The 
working  community,  therefore,  was  liable  to  be  turned 
out  at  any  time;  and  the  sudden  dlsplao^nent  was  a 
result  that  was  always  contingent  I  cannot  believe 
that  the  benevolent  and  theoretical  persons  who  con- 
stituted the  company  of'  proprietors,  would  have  acted 
in  this  harsh  manner:  but  something  has  been  said 
about  a  mortgage  for  16,000L  which  hung  on  the  estate ; 
and  probably  it  was  the  mortgagees  who,  failing  the 
payment  of  interest,  seized  on  the  security.  This  may 
explain  William  Combe's  apparent  inconsistency;  be- 
cause he  may  have  overlooked  this  danger. 

In  the  year  1828,  the  tenants  having  mostly  de- 
parted, the  standing  crops  were  sold,  the  furniture 
and  plant  were  put  up  to  auction,  and  in  the  end  the 
buildings,  being  utterly  useless,  were  razed  to  the 
ground.  This  result  was  a  strange  comment  on  Abram 
Combe's  assertion,  that  as  far  as  the  proprietors  were 
concerned,  failure  was  all  but  impossible.  He  said* 
that  joint-stock  companies  sometimes  received  no  in- 
come for  many  years,  or  even  altogether  lost  their 
capital:  but  that  as  to  Orbiston,  it  was  impossible  to 
conceive  any  circumstances  under  which  fertile  land, 

*  Sphere  qf  Joint' Stock  Companies,  p.  63. 
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commodious  dwelliug-houseSt  convenieDt  workshops  or 
manufactories^  and  the  best  machinery,  could  become 
of  little  or  no  value.  Three  years  later^  and  thongh 
the  land  remained,  the  houses  and  &ctories  were  so 
valueless  that  they  were  pulled  to  pieces. 

Mr.  Pare  has  expressed,  no  doubt,  the  sense  of  the 
co-operative  world,  in  saying  that  the  experiment  was 
"as  wrongly  begun,  and  ill  conducted,  as  it  was  ab- 
ruptly ended.''* 

*  Mr.  Pare  refers  to  New  Moral  World,  vol.  iii.,  corroborated  by 
much  private  information. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

Oiren  at  Cincinnati— At  Washington  a  National  Peacemaker— Tn 
London:  Misaion  continued— Actiyity  in  London — ^Anti-Sabba- 
tarianism— Equitable  Labour  Exchange. 

At  the  conclusion  of  my  twenty-third  chapter,  I  left 
Owen  embarking  for  the  West  Indies,  on  his  way  to  the 
United  States.  Having  reached  New  Orleans  in  safety, 
he  proceeded  up  the  Mississippi ;  and  after  spending  five 
days  at  New  Harmony,  went  on  to  Cincinnati,  to  fulfil 
the  engagement  he  had  made,  to  enter  on  a  discussion 
with  a  Rev.  Mr.  Campbell.  At  the  appointed  time, 
April  1829,  the  joust  took  place.  Owen,  with  his 
twelve  propositions,  concocted  on  the  voyage  fi'om  Fal- 
mouth to  Vera  Cruz,  presented  what  he  regarded  as  an 
impenetrable  front:  Campbell  appealed  to  what  his 
antagonist  called  the  prejudices  of  his  audience :  eacli 
combatant  stated  his  own  opinions  rather  than  contro- 
verted those  of  his  antagonist :  both  sides  claimed  the 
victory.* 

From  Cincinnati  Owen  travelled  to  Washington,  "  to 
proceed  with  his  mission  of  peace  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States.**  His  friend  Mr.  Poinsett,  had 
not  forgotten  the  promise  given  in  Mexico,  that  he 

•  New  Moral  World,  I  50,  Oct.  10, 1835. 
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would  urge  his  Government  to  give  Owen  an  attentive 
ear.     Van  Buren  in  1829  was  rising  in  power,   and 
filled  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  under  ^^  Old 
Hickory."      He  was  deeply  impressed  with    Owen^s 
views  of  international  policy;  and  was  so  desirous  of 
constant  conversation  that  the  two  gentlemen  almost 
lived  together.     At  last.  Van  Buren  professing  himself 
a  thorough  convert,  arranged  that  President  Jackson 
should  receive  them  both  at  dinner.     Jackson  was  a 
taciturn  person;    but  aAer   a  long  disquisition  fi»m 
Owen,  he  professed  that  however  much  the  British 
might  regard  him  as  their  enemy,  nothing  would  give 
him  greater  satisfaction  than  a  cordial  alliance  between 
the  two  countries,  for  the  promotion  of  rational  liberty 
throughout  the  world.    Such  a  declaration  from  a  diplo- 
matic person,  was  of  little  value  ;  but  the  same  cannot 
be  said  of  the  continued  attention  which  Van  Bureo 
had  exhibited.     Still,  there  was  Owen's  usual  extra- 
vagance of  hope,  when  he  indulged  an  expectation  of 
''cementing  a  cordial,  permanent,  national  fri^idship" 
between  the  two  nati<»is :  as  though  the  puny  efforts  of 
any  one  man,  could  turn  the  course  of  the  streams  ot 
nati(mal  interests,  affections,  hatreds,  and  prejudices. 
He  immediately  afterwards    sailed  for  Europe,   fur- 
nished  with   letters   from  Yan    Buren  addressed   to 
the    new    American    ambassadors    to    England    and 
France. 

In  London,  Lord  Aberdeen,  then  Foreign  Secretary, 
gsanted  Owen  an  interview;  lisi^ed  patiently  to  his 
extra-official  recommendation  of  international  'policy ; 
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and  declared^  ii?ith^  I  doubt  not^  perfect  sincerity,  tliat 
if  President  Jackson's  new  ambassador  came  famished 
witibi  pacific  instructions,  nothing  should  be  wanting  on 
the  part  of  the  British  Government,  to  settle  all  the  dis- 
putes between  the  two  nations.  Owen  states  that  when 
this  assurance  was  communicated  to  the  new  American 
ambassador  on  his  arrival  here,  negotiations  were  at 
once  commenced,  and  issued  in  the  settlement  of  all 
existing  disputes.  When  our  grandsons  see  the  pub- 
lication of  the  state  papers  of  thirty  years  ago,  they  will 
estimate  the  services  rendered  by  Owen,  more  accu- 
rately than  is  possible  for  us:  but  we  shall  be  safe  in 
saying  that  this  spontaneous  negotiation  of  his,  was 
highly  honourable  both  to  his  good  intentions  and  to  his 
diplomatic  skill.  It  confirms  the  opinion  that  he  pos- 
sessed a  singular  {)ower  of  influencing  men  of  high 
political  station.  His  earnestness,  his  sincerity,  his 
placidity  of  temper,  won  the  confidence  of  excellent 
men  like  Lord  Aberdeen,  to  whom  his  socialistic  no- 
tions were  abhorrent. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Owen's  connection  with 
New  Lanark  finally  ceased.  He  was  now  looking  forward 
to  the  repeal  by  the  Mexican  Congress,  of  the  restrictive 
laws  as  to  religion;  and  to  the  consequent  confirmation 
of  the  Texan  grant.  Pending  this,  his  exertions  took 
the  direction  of  public  meetings  and  lectures :  he  was 
surprised  to  find  that  England  had  made  a  great  ad-  < 
vance  during  three  years,  as  to  liberality  in  religion  and 
politics :  and  he  was  gratified  with  the  assurance  of  intel- 
l^ent  men,  that  they  were  looking  forward  to  a  general 
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change  in  the  social  sjrstem.  This  statement  being 
interpreted  into  vulgar  language^  means  I  conceive^ 
that  Owen's  partisans  had  increased  in  number.  News 
arrived  from  Mexico,  that  a  change  of  parties  had 
destroyed  his  hopes  of  becoming  governor  of  a  prin- 
cipality: but  he  consoled  himself  with  his  extended 
influence  in  Great  Britain,  and  with  the  reflection  that 
the  world  would  be  far  more  aflfected  by  his  success  at 
home  than  by  his  success  abroad. 

Owen  was  now  not  very  far  from  threescore  years  of 
age,  but  with  activity  unimpaired,  and  with  his  time 
much  at  his  command :  his  partnership  at  New  Lanark 
having  determined ;  the  mutilated  society  at  New  Har- 
mony having  ceased  to  be  inviting;  Orbiston  having 
passed  from  his  hands;  and  the  magnificent  Mexican 
project  having  proved  an  abortion.  He  resolved  to 
devote  himself  to  the  instruction  of  the  working  classes 
of  Lfondon,  to  prepare  them  for  the  mighty  changes  he 
still  hoped  to  eflFect.  He  reflected  that  the  only  regular 
leisure  of  busy  men  was  on  Sunday.  This  day  had 
hitherto  been  set  apart  for  religious  instruction,  and 
he  well  knew  that  to  seize  on  any  part  of  it  for 
other  purposes,  would  excite  the  bitter  animosity  of 
the  educated  classes:  but  he  looked  upon  this  feeling 
as  springing  from  prejudice  of  a  kind  most  injurious  to 
the  welfare  of  men ;  and  therefore,  he  without  scruple, 
set  himself  against  it  in  the  prosecution  of  his  scheme  of 
instruction.  He  commenced  a  course  of  secular  teach- 
ing at  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  Southampton  BuOdings. 
After  a  short  time  an  opposition  was  stirred  up ;  and  of 
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about  1,000  members  140  were  induced  to  vote  against 
a  continuance  of  the  Sunday  lectures,  while  the  remain- 
ing 860  forbore  to  take  any  part,  fearing  as  Owen 
conjectured,  to  incur  the  anger  of  their  employers :  a 
notion  which  unsupported  by  any  proof,  has  to  me  very 
little  the  appearance  of  truth.  Owen  then  removed  to 
the  "Sans  Souci  Institution,"  Leicester  Square:  and 
afterwards  bought  a  chapel  in  Burton  Street,  Burton 
Crescent,  where  he  gave  continual  lectures  to  crowded 
audiences. 

Among  his  disciples  was  one  Bromley,*  the  possessor 
of  large  premises  in  Gray's  Inn  Road,  called  the  Bazaar. 
Bromley  pressed  upon  Owen  the  gratuitous  use  of  his 
building ;  and  the  offer  being  with  some  hesitation  ac- 
cepted, an  additional  congregation  was  assembled  there. 
Owen  was  struck  with  the  suitability  of  the  Bazaar,  for 
a  place  in  which  there  might  be  effected  an  equitable 
exchange  of  productions,  on  the  principle  of  labour  for 
labour.  The  notion  of  such  barter  he  had  already 
explained:  it  was  understood  and  appreciated;  and 
several  places  of  exchange  were  established  elsewhere. 
The  congregation  assembling  at  the  Bazaar,  finding 
themselves  distanced  in  the  noble  race  of  social  improve- 
ment ;  and  urged  by  the  not  very  prosperous  condition 
of  the  times,  together  with  a  rather  high  price  of 
bread;  impatiently  pressed  Owen  to  let  them  also  try 
the  experiment.  Relating  the  circumstances  several 
years  afterwards,  he  says  that  he  represented  to  his 
clamorous  friends,  and  to  Bromley  the  most  clamorous, 

♦  New  Moral  World,  i,  395.    Oct.  10,  1S35. 
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that  there  could  be  do  hopes  of  success  without  con- 
siderable capital  and  much  preparation.  But  flie  dis- 
ciples would  not  wait^  and  the  well-known  ^Eqvi- 
table  Labour  Exchange  in  Oray's  Inn  Road*^  was 
begun. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

External  and  Internal  History— Dates— The  Crisis :  Popularity  mo- 
dwate— Fnaent  Policy:  Ck>-operative  Stores— Equitable  Banks  of 
Exchango  proposed — ^Bes^ntion  to  carry  oat — ^Remarks  upon 
Labour:  VtUue:  Notes — ^Error:  Capital  forgotten—Complexity — 
Valuation  of  Labour — ^Integrity  necessary — Owen's  own  Estimate 
— ^Bulef  and  Begulations— Exchange  opened:  Large  Deposits — 
13th  October:  Small  Deposits  excluded— Complaint  of  Valuation: 
Notes  below  Par— What  really  effected?— Gratifying  Proceedings 
at  Birmingham — Difficulty  about  Rent — ^Removal :  Dispute — 
New  Constitution  :  Provisions — Difficulties :  Internal  Dissension 
— Owen's  Annoyances — ^His  Losses — Crisis  on  the  Failure. 

The  few  renutrks  which  I  made  at  the  close  of  my  last 
short  chapter^  on  the  subject  of  the  ^'  Equitable  Labour 
Exchange,'^  present  that  institution  to  us  in  a  light  very 
different  from  that  in  which  it  appeared  to  the  public 
during  the  period  of  its  existence.  Nor  do  I  conceire 
that  this  difference  is  any  proof  of  inaccuracy,  or  of 
deceit,  in  either  account:  for  every  public  transaction- 
has  its  internal  and  its  external  face;  and  the  publi* 
cation  of  '^  private  and  confidential "  despatches,  com- 
monly gives  a  new  colour  to  affairs  conducted  even  by 
the  most  honourable  men. 

I  should  notice  also,  that  the  events  crowded  Into  a 
few  sentences  in  Chapter  XXV.,  really  occupied  a 
considerable  period.  It  was  in  1829  that  Owen  re- 
turned from  the  United  States,  big  with  his  laudable 
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project  of  international  brotherhood :  it  was  not  till 
June  1832  that  equitable  banks  of  exchange  were  intro- 
duced in  London. 

My  principal  authority  for  this  period  is  the  Crisis; 
a  penny,  unstamped  paper,  on  co-operative  topics, 
avowedly  "  edited  by  Robert  Owen : "  of  which  the 
first  number  appeared  on  the  14th  of  April  1832. 
The  name  was  bestowed  on  the  ground  that  a  great 
change  in  the  condition  of  man  was  imminent:  tliat  a 
momentous  crisis  was  at  hand.  The  paper  started  with 
excellent  prospects ;  the  subscription  list,  before  going 
to  press  with  the  first  number,  being  for  nearly  9,000 
copies.  When  indeed,  we  compare  this  sale  of  a 
weekly  journal,  with  the  daily  circulation  by  scores  of 
thousands,  of  the  present  ordinary  newspapers  at  the 
same  price,  we  must  feel  that  Owen's  influence  was  very 
limited,  and  was  far  from  having  such  an  extent  as  to 
cause  just  alarm  to  the  partisans  of  things  as  they  were. 
A  really  popular  prophet,  about  to  preach  with  success 
the  overthrow  of  existing  institutions,  should  h^ve 
counted  his  fiiends  by  hundreds  of  thousands. 

The  policy  of  Owen  and  his  followers  at  this  time, 
liad  undergone  a  considerable  modification,  though  their 
principles  remamed  unchanged.  They  confessed*  that 
without  arrangements  diflBcult  to  effect,  agricultural 
communities  such  as  those  that  had  been  tried  in  the 
United  States,  could  not  proceed  long  without  iatal 
dissensions :  and  they  recommended  for  this  reason  the 
founding  of  co-operative  societies,  in  which  working 

♦  Crisis f  i.  47,  3. 
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men  should  combine  to  bay  the  necessaries  of  life  at  ^ 
wholesale  prices^  and  undertake  gratuitously  the  task  of 
distributing  the  commodities  among  themselves.  Everj' 
man  his  own  shopkeeper  1  was  the  cry.  It  was  hoped 
that  the  retailer's  profit  thus  saved^  would  be  set  aside 
to  form  a  fund,  with  which  hereafter  to  found  true 
communities.  A  great  many  of  these  co-operative 
stores  were  in  fact  established ;  and  many  of.  them  had 
a  continued  existence.  Nearly  twenty  years  later,  the 
Christian  Socialists  were  surprised  to  find  a  great  number 
of  such  institutions  in  England  and  Scotland.  In  many 
cases  tliey  were  no  doubt,  useful ;  as  leading  to  a  com- 
bination for  a  beneficial  purpose,  and  as  tending  to 
check  the  pemicioas  practice  of  buying  from  shops 
upon  credit  But  with  a  few  exceptions,  such  as  the 
eminent  one  of  the  "Rochdale  Equitable  Pioneers," 
even  the  primary  object  of  buying  at  a  cheaper  rate, 
was  not  accomplished :  the  ignorance  of  the  purchasers 
exposing  them  to  be  preyed  upon  by  the  London  or 
liiverpool  wholesaler  sellers.  I  say  this,  not  from  con- 
jecture or  inference,  but  from  facts  which  I  have  found 
stated  without  contradiction,  in  the  honest  pages  of  the 
Christian  Socialists^  publications.  As  to .  the  imagined 
funds  to  be  raised  by  these  means,  for  the  purpose  of 
founding  communities,  these  never  came  into  existence, 
except  in  the  untutored  imaginations  of  the  writers  in 
the  Crisis:  and  it  is  really  wonderful  that  men  could 
be  found  to  indulge  such  expectations. 

On  the  16th  of  June  1832,  the  dnsis  brought  out  a 
new  scheme,  of  *'  Equitable  Banks  of  Exchange. **    The 
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argomentB  bj  wliich  fhe  scheme  was  sapported,  consisted 
of  a  curious  medley  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Attwood 
school  of  piqper  currency,  and  of  the  declamations  of 
radical  orators  against  machinery.  It  was  confessed 
that  nothing  could  or  ought  to  prevent  the  growth  of 
machinery;  hut  it  was  alleged  that  as  this  increase 
went  on,  the  wages  of  labour  must  contmually  fall 
lower  and  lower  (a  purely  gratuitous  statement):  and 
that  poverty,  vice,  and  misery  would  disorganize  society. 
But  a  partial  remedy,  and  a  very  easy  one,  was  at 
hand,  in  the  substitution  of  **  a  perfect  medium  of  ex* 
change  to  supersede  the  present  imperfect  and  unjust 
standard  of  value,  in  the  form  of  gold  and  silver  coin, 
or  in  bank-notes  representing  such  coin."  By  means  of 
Equitable  Banks  of  Exchange,  to  be  established  in  every 
comer  of  the  kingdom,  this  new  medium  could  be  es- 
tablished ;  and  it  was  warranted  to  possess  the  excellent 
qualities  of  increasing  or  diminishing  in  proportion  to 
the  variations  of  commodities  to  be  distributed,  and  of 
being  unchangeable  in  value. 

On  the  30th  of  June  1832  appeared  an  account  of  a 
public  meeting  held  for  carrying  out,  inter  alioy  this 
project  It  was  then  resolved  to  form  an  Association  of 
^^the  intelligent  and  wellrdisposed  of  the  industrious 
dasses,"  together  with  enlightened  and  benevolent  men 
of  all  ranks  and  parties,  in  order  to  '*  employ  beneficially 
and  educate  usefully,  all  who  are  unemployed  and  un- 
educated in  the  British  empire."  Truly,  a  Herculean 
task  I  Of  the  measures  agreed  to  be  pursued,  the  sixth 
was,  *'to  receive  provisions,  clothing,  and  other  pro- 
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perty,  and  seryices  of  every  description,  to  be  exchanged 
on  the  equitable  principle  of  labour,  for  equal  vcdue  oj 
labour,  through  the  medium  of  labour-notes.^^  But  as 
these  notes  would  not  pass  current  in  the  market;  and 
as  therefore,  a  man  with  his  pocket  full  of  them,  might 
be  unable  to  buy  a  loaf  of  bread  at  an  ordinary  shop ; 
it  was  resolved  to  establish  a  bank  ^*in  which  to 
exchange  the  labour-notes  for  the  currency  of  the 
country.'* 

It  must  be  remarked  as  to  the  former  of  these  two 
resolutions,  that  it  was  not  intended  to  exchange  labour 
for  an  equal  quantity  of  labour,  but  for  an  equal  value  of 
it:  that  is,  a  day's  work  at  picking  oakum  was  not  to 
exchange  for  a  day's  work  at  watchmaking.  If  the 
watchmaker's  day  hsid  a  value  twice  as  great  as  the 
oakum-picker's  day,  the  labour-notes  awarded  would  be 
in  the  same  proportion.  And  when  each  of  ihese  men 
had  exchanged  his  labour  note  at  the  proposed  bank,  for 
the  currency  of  the  realm,  the  watchmaker  would  go 
home  with  Se.  to  the  oakum-picker's  28.  id.  How  were  '^ 
the  respective  values  to  be  estimated?  Doubtless  by 
the  ordinary  rates  out  of  doors.  And  of  wliat  service 
was  the  labour  rate?  Why  not  pay  the  Se.  and  the 
28.  6d.  at  once  ?  It  might  be  answered  that  within  the 
small  circle  of  the  co-operators  themselves,  these  notes 
would  pass  as  currency,  and  the  use  of  so  much  gold 
and  silver  would  b^  saved.  And  this  very  small  imita- 
tion of  the  economy  of  money  effected  by  bankers' 
cheques  and  by  the  clearing-house,  is  the  only  possible 
advantage  that  I  can  see  in  the  arrangement :  an  advan- 
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tage  of  a  minute  kind,  and  scarcely  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  projectors. 

But  there  is  one  grand  omission,  which  is  at  the 
bottom  of  all  the  errors  of  the  socialists^  and  which 
would  of  itself  vitiate  this  whole  scheihe :  I  mean  the 
disregard  of  the  claims  of  capital.  All  wealth,  say  the 
socialists,  is  the  produce  of  labour:  why  should  the 
capitalist  come  in  and  take  toll  ?  The  answer  is  easy. 
All  wealth  is  not  the  produce  of  labour.  To  produce 
wealth,  self-denial  as  well  as  labour,  is  necessary :  and 
the  man  who  by  restraining  his  appetites  accumulates 
stock  and  applies  it  to  production,  is  entitled  to  a  part 
of  the  commodities  which  have  come  into  existence  by 
the  help  of  this  stock  or  capital.  A  savage  who  should 
spend  a  month  in  constructing  a  pitfall,  and  should  allow 
another  wild  man  to  use  it,  might  fairly  require  a  por- 
tion of  the  game  caught  If  a  manufacturer  construct^ 
or  cause  to  be  constructed,  a  machine  by  which  cloth  is 
made  with  less  labour,  he  is  entitled  to  a  part  of  the 
cloth  produced.  He  might  have  spent  his  own  time  in 
pleasure,  and  might  have  employed  domestic  servants 
instead  of  machine  makers :  his  self-denial  has  accu- 
mulated a  capital  by  which  cloth  is  made  more  easily : 
shall  not  he  enjoy  part  of  the  benefit?  But  the  Equit- 
able Labour  project  makes  no  mention  of  capital : 
labour  is  to  be  trucked  for  labour ;  and  there  is  no  place 
for  self-denial.  We  might  ask  alto,  how  'were  "  ser- 
vices of  every  kind"  to  be  exchanged?  For  how  could 
services  be  rendered? 

There  is  a  frightful  complexity  about  the  whole 
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scheme.  First  a  man's  labour  is  to  be  valued,  as  it  is 
among  us  the  profane :  then  he  is  to  receive,  not  money, 
but  a  labour  note ;  which  document  he  may,  if  he  pleases, 
take  to  the  Bank  and  exchange  for  money.  But  here 
is  another  opportunity  for  confusion,  and  one  eagerly 
embraced.  How  shall  the  labour-note  be  drawn  ?  Shall 
it  acknowledge  that  Thomas  Jones  has  effected  labour 
to  the  value  of  Ss,  ?  By  no  means :  that  would  be  a 
simple  proceeding:  and  simplicity,  as  we  all  know,  is 
the  bane  of  business.  It  shall  be  stated  in  the  note, 
that  Thomas  Jones  has  effected  ten  hours'  labour.  But 
when  this  note  is  presented  at  the  bank,  how  shall  the 
clerk  cash  it?  He  cannot  pay  in  hours.  No:  but  he 
is  instructed  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  6d,  an  hour ;  and  so 
Thomas  Jones  receives  ten  times  6(i,  or  five  shillings. 
Now  here  is  Benjamin  Smith,  a  skilled  mechanic ;  who 
has  worked  only  five  hours ;  but  then  his  time  is  twice 
as  valuable  as  Thomas  Jones's,  and  his  half-day's  work 
has  to  be  remunerated  as  highly  as  Thomas  Jones's 
whole  day's.  How  then  is  Benjamin  Smith's  note  to  be 
drawn  ?  If  he  takes  to  the  bank  a  note  for  five  hours, 
he  will  get  only  28.  6df.,  whereas  he  is  entitled  to  5«. 
The  remedy  is  easy.  He  has  only  worked  five  hours, 
but  give  him  a  note  for  ten ;  and  then  at  the  bank  he 
will  get  his  5s,  The  "  hour"  therefore,  at  the  Equit-  "^ 
able  Labour  Exchange,  did  not  mean  a  real  hour's 
labour :  it  meant  a  conventional  hour.  If  I  am  again 
asked,  why  was  not  money  put  at  once  in  the  notes  in- 
stead of  hours,  I  can  only  reply  once  more  that  men  ot 
business  dread  simplicity. 
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One  manifest  difficulty  was^  the  just  valoation  of  die 
goodi  presented.  Any  one  might  hrmg  in  anything 
vrhnJttffer,  and  receiye  a  labour-note  for  it  A  draper 
might  send  the  goods  remaining  firom  the  last  season, 
refused  by  his  customers  for  their  hideousness :  the  iron- 
monger might  send  his  hardware  which  had  been  super- 
seded by  some  new  patent  article:  the  lamp-maker 
might  trundle  in  a  cartload  of  argand  and  solar  lamps, 
when  camphine  and  moderators  had  displaced  them :  the 
baker  might  fiimish  bread  as  stale  and  dry  as  remain- 
der biscuit  Who  should  set  a  value  on  the  miscellaneous 
deposits  ?  Owen  was  guilty  of  strange  sophistry  when 
he  said,  that  if  the  objection  were  raised,  of  too  much 
being  left  to  the  honour  of  the  depc^itor,  *^  the  same  re- 
mark may  be  applied  with  equal  justice  to  short  weight 
and  measure,  when  persons  are  desirous  of  committing 
a  fraud."  In  carrying  on  a  business,  however,  a  buyer 
does  not  trust  to  the  honour  of  the  seller  as  to  weight 
and  quantity,  but  tests  his  accuracy  by  scales  and  mea- 
sures ;  and  this  protection  would  no  doubt,  be  resorted 
to  by  the  managers  of  the  Labour  Exchange.  The  gist 
of  the  objection  was  this :  that  there  is  no  fixed  standard, 
no  aliquot  part  of  ihe  earth's  circumference,  no  admea- 
surement of  distilled  water  at  a  certain  temperature,  by 
which  the  worth  of  an  article  can  be  ascertained ;  and 
that  therefore,  there  was  room  for  dishonourable  misre- 
presentation on  the  part  of  the  depositor.  The  difficulty 
soon  exhibited  itself  in  practice. 

At  first  of  course,  the  means  of  valuation  would  be 
very  imperfect ;  and  practically,  much  would  be  left  to 
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tbe  honour  of  depositors.  We  cannot  therefore  wonder 
at  a  cantion  given  to  all  persons  concerned.  These 
were  told  that  there  was  absolute  neoessitj  for  integri^ 
in  all  their  proceedings ;  ^*  the  success  of  the  under- 
taking depending  entirely  upon  the  most  pure  £Euih  and 
honour : "  and  it  was  recommended  that  if  any  attempt  at 
deception  should  be  made,  the  offending  person  ^^  should 
be  made  acquainted  with  the  prejudicial  effects  of  such 
conduct,  not  only  to  himself,  but  to  thousands  who  may 
be  receiving  the  benefits  of  the  society;  and  that  in  case 
of  a  second  attempt  by  the  same  person,  he  should  be 
expelled :  ^  a  recommendation  quite  inconsistent  with  the 
8<q)histical  assertion  I  quoted  above;  since  in  matters  of 
weight  and  measure,  so  high  a  standard  of  morality  is 
not  necessary,  however  desirable  it  may  be.  In  short, 
a  project,  depending  for  success  on  the  pure  feith  and 
honour  of  the  members  generally,  is  at  once  destined 
to  &iL  There  is  in  all  classes  of  society,  much  kind* 
ness,  much  generosity,  much  sympathy :  but  unbending  ^ 
integrity  and  high  honour  are  rare  in  every  class,  and^ 
are  seldom  found  among  illiterate,  needy  persons. 

Owen  however,  could  see  no  difficulty  in  the  prcgect, 
or  would  not  see  any  in  presence  of  the  public.  He 
asserted  *  that  ^^  to  men  of  business  who  are  accustomed 
to  reflect,  the  whole  operation  will  appear  plain  and 
simple."  And  he  regarded  the  Equitable  Labour 
Exchange,  as  the  first  of  a  series  of  measures,  to  pro- 
mote a  rapid  increase  of  wealth  by  facilitating  exchanges 
upon  equitable  principles.     Ghreat  were  his  expectations 

*  CrUis,  i.  66,  2. 
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as  to  results :  for  lie  declared  that  as  soon  as  the  public 
saw  the  plan  carried  out  in  one  or  two  well-cotoducted 
examples,  they  would  rush  into  the  adoption  of  it,  to 
the  destruction  of  the  existing  modes  of  carrying  on 
business.  Owen's  rashness  of  prophesying  was  mar- 
vellous and  incurable. 

Early  in  September  1832,*  there  appeared  a  long 
"  catalogue  of  rules  and  regulations  **  for  the  government 
of  the  Exchange :  announcing  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  capital  should  be  unlimited ;  then  that  the  surplus 
funds  should  be  applied  to  furnishing  employment  and 
education:  aftenvards  giving  instructions  as  to  members, 
trustees,  treasurers,  management,  council,  governor  and 
directors,  nomination  of  officers,  mode  and  time  of  bal- 
loting, and  general  meetings:  an  elaborate  skeleton. 

On  the  3rd  of  September  1832,  before  this  constitu- 
tion was  published,  the  Exchange  was  opened  for  the 
reception  of  goods.  The  report  three  weeks  later  was, 
that  deposits  poured  in,  and  that  exchanges  by  means  of 
the  labour-notes  had  been  going  on  several  days.  The 
notes  had  been  made  at  a  great  expense  and  in  an 
admirable  manner,  so  as  almost  to  defy  forgery.  The 
boast  of  the  week  was  that  the  coin  of  the  realm  had 
been  refused  in  payment  for  goods,  although  at  the  same 
time,  any  one  might  exchange  coin  for  labour-notes,  and 
thus  buy  at  pleasure.  The  deposits  had  been  so  exten- 
sive, that  on  the  Thursday  evening  it  had  been  neces- 
sary to  decline  any  more  until  the  following  Monday. 
The  first  portion  of  the  experiment  was  successful; 

♦  Crisis,  i  105. 
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goods  of  one  sort  or  other,  were  largely  brought  in : 
the  second  and  more  difficult  remained  to  be  tried; 
would  the  goods'  go  out  again  into  the  hands  of  pur- 
chasers? 

Let  us  pass  on  to  the  13th  of  October.  The  number 
of  deposits  is  still  large  On  the  previous  Monday 
morning,  an  impatient  crowd  had  surrounded  the  doors 
long  before  the  hours  of  business;  and  it  had  been  found 
necessary  to  alter  the  arrangements,  in  order  to  relieve 
the  footpath  of  Gray's  Inn  Road  firom  the  obstructing 
throng.  A  singular  resolution  had  been  adopted,  pro- 
bably from  necessity.  There  had  been  a  vast  number 
of  trifling  deposits,  involving  valuations,  issues,  and 
entries  innumerable:  and  so,  to  the  vexation  of  the 
needy  class  of  people,  it  had  been  determined  to  receive 
no  article  of  less  value  than  twenty  shillings.  A  week 
later  this  regulation  was  praised,  though  it  had  caused 
great  dissatisfaction :  by  the  10th  of  November  it  had 
been  repealed. 

Difficulties  of  course,  there  were.  Besides  the  satis- 
fkctory  obstructions  caused  by  the  multitude  of  deposits, 
there  was  grumbling  about  the  valuations  made.  A 
tailor  wrote  to  the  Timesy  stating  that  he  was  a  poor 
unemployed  journeyman,  and  that  he  had  been  induced 
to  borrow  2L  to  purchase  materials,  with  wliich  he  had 
made  a  coat  and  taken  it  to  the  ^^  Bazaar."  After  wait- 
ing three  days,  he  got  labour-notes  for  36^. :  so  that  he 
lost  4cS.  by  the  transaction,  besides  all  his  labour.  The 
reply  given  in  the  Crisis  is  this.  All  the  goods  de- 
posited are  valued  below  their  price  outside :  and  the 
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tailor  in  qnestion  is  not  injured  by  the  transaction, 
since  the  goods  he  would  take  out  of  the  Exciiftnge  for 
his  labour-notes  are  valued  at  an  equally  low  rate. 
This  reply  was  disingenuous^  and  I  might  say  abso- 
lutely fidse.  If  the  labour-note  reckoned  at  6d.  an 
hour,  was  really  worth  more  than  6^  an  hour,  it 
would  follow  that'  outside  the  Exchange,  the  notes 
would  be  at  a  premium :  and  a  note  for  twenty  hours, 
reckoned  at  10^.  inside  the  walls,  would  fetch  11«.  or 
128.  outside.  But  it  was  never  pretended  that  Ae 
notes  were  at  a  premium.  Indeedit  was  omfessed  on  Ae 
3rd  of  November,  that  they  were  received  by  only  some 
shopkeepers,  and  by  them  unwillingly,  even  at  par:* 
and  by  tiie  3rd  of  January  1833,  (mly  four  months  after 
the  first  opening,  the  notes  had  fallen  so  much  below 
par,  that  several  associations  of  working  men  had  been 
formed  to  correct  the  eviL  The  reply  given  to  the 
tailor  therefore,  was  untrue :  and  it  would  have  been 
far  better  to  investigate  the  case  and  correct  the  valua- 
tion if  it  proved  fidse. 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  hubbub  of  [the  Exchange,,  the 
question  naturally  occurs :  what  is  effected  beyond  what 
is  done  by  the  ordinary  mode  of  buying  and  selling  ? 
This  question  was  asked  and  answered,  by  one  who 
chose  to  see  with  his  own  eyes.  On  the  Srd  of  Noyem- 
ber  1832,  it  was  announced  in  the  Criais,  that  Owen's 
time  was  so  much  engaged  with  the  Labour  Ezchangey 
that  he  wanted  time  to  perform  his  duties  as  editor;  and 
that  his  eldest  son  Robert  Dale  Owen,  who  happened 

•  CWm,  1 187,  2. 
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to  be  in  London^  had  become  his  substitute.  About 
two  months  lat^/  the  new  editor  gave  an  answer  to 
the  question  I  have*  asked^  and  said  that  the  Exchange 
principle^  **  abstractly  considered^''  had  three  great  ad- 
vantages :  first)  that  the  producer  obtained  at  once^  with- 
out effecting  a  sale^  an  immediate  representative  of  his 
produce ;  secondly^  that  the  profit  of  dealers,  or  middle- 
men^  was  reduced  firom  twenty,  fifty,  or  a  hundred  per 
cent,  to  dght  and  one-third  per  cent ;  thirdly,  that  the 
valuation  was  made  by  disinterested  persons.  These  ad- 
^vantages  might  be  great,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  see  that 
they  are  identical,  or  even  equivalent,  with  what  was  pro- 
posed by  the  establishment  of  the  Exchange :  viz.,  that 
every  man  should  obtain  for  his  labour  an  equal  value 
of  labour.  Much  less  do  they  seem  identical  with  the 
first  avowed  aim  of  Owen,  to  substitute  labour-^otes, 
varying  in  quantity  but  unchangeable  in  value,  for  the 
imperfect  medium  of  gold  and  silver,  or  their  repre- 
sentatives. The  principles  in  short,  seem  singularly 
perplexed  and  uncertain.  I  think  I  understand,  though 
I  do  not  approve,  the  fundamental  notions  of  socialism, 
and  the  fundamental  notions  of  communism :  but  as  to 
those  of  the  Equitable  Labour  Exchange,  I  am  a  good 
deal  in  the  dark,  and  do  not  think  it  worth  my  while  to 
grope  my  way  to  the  light.  Owen  himself  felt  that  the 
scheme  had  not  proved  to  be  what,  he  intended.  He 
saidt  that  realty  in  this  its  first  stage,  its  infant  and 
imperfect  state,  it  was  little  better  than  a  superior 
pawnbroking  establishment;  but  that  he  hoped  it  was 
♦  Omt,  U.  6,  2.  t  IMd.  i.  174,  «. 
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proceeding  to  the  second  stage  of  a  retail  trade,  and 
that  it  would  ultimately  become  a  wholesale  trade:  a 
great  falling  off  from  first  expectations  I 

While  this  doubtful  success  was  achieved  in  London, 
Owen  was  cheered  by  a  cordial  reception  elsewhere, 
and  especially  in  Birmingham.  At  this*  time  the  Re- 
form Bill  had  not  passed  many  months;  and  the  Political 
Union  of  Birmingham,  which  had  occupied  a  very  pro- 
minent place  iii  the  country  during  a  protracted  agita- 
tion, was  not  yet  dissolved,  although  greatly  weakened. 
The  minds  of  the  men  who  boasted  that  they  had 
carried  "The  Bill,"  had  not  yet  subsided  into  their 
ordinary  repose ;  but  were  eager  for  a  repetition  of  the 
stimulants  they  had  enjoyed.  When  Owen  appeared, 
he  was  met  by  eight  thousand  people,  as  he  thought : 
the  largest  and  most  gratifying  assembly  he  had  ever 
seen.  It  was  resolved  by  all  classes  of  the  audience, 
without  a  dissentient  voice,  that  it  was  desirable  to 
establish  Equitable  Labour  Exchanges  on  a  grand 
scale;  with  a  central  establishment  in  London,  and 
branches  throughout  Great  Britain  and  Ireland:  and 
further,  that  the  first  branch  should  be  at  once  set  afoot 
in  Birmingham.  Owen  was  induced  to  remain  that  he 
im'ght  be  present  at  a  public  dinner,  in  order  to  keep 
alive  the  enthusiasm.  All  went  swimmingly.  The 
branch  was  started,  and  more  money  was  at  once 
raised  for  maintaining  it,  than  had  been  raised  alto- 
gether in  London.  I  could  show,  if  I  were  not  afraid 
of  being  tedious,  that  this  branch  was  carried  on  with 
much  caution,  the  managers  being  instructed  by  the 
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experience  of  Gray's  Inn  Road,  and  being  men  of 
ability,  and  accustomed  to  business.  It  ultimately  broke 
down  however,  like  all  the  other  attempts. 

In  the  meantime  the  London  Exchange  was  going 
on,  and  a  large  amoimt  of  business  was  done;  the 
weekly  deposits  by  the  end  of  December  being  at  the 
rate  of  50,000Z.  a  year.  But  difficulties  were  at  hand. 
According  to  Owen's  account*  already  quoted,  the 
scheme  was  forced  into  a  premature  existence  by  his 
followers,  contrary  to  his  wishes.  This  imdue  haste 
may  account  for  the  careless  way  in  which  the  agree- 
ment was  made  about  the  premises  where  the  Exchange 
was  carried  on.  They  belonged,  it  will  be  remembered, 
to  Mr.  Bromley,  who  offered  them  and  even  pressed 
them  on  Owen,  for  the  promotion  of  co-operative  pro- 
jects. Owen  understood  that  no  charge  was  to  be 
made  for  the  use  of  them ;  but  Bromley  asserted  that 
the  gratuitous  use  of  them  was  intended  to  be  only 
temporary,  and  that  after  a  few  months  a  reasonable 
rent  must  be  paid.  Then  came  haggling  about  the 
amount :  Bromley  demanding  at  the  very  lowest, 
l,400i  a  year;  adding  to  which  SOOL  a  year  for 
taxes,  the  Exchange  would  have  to  pay  1,700/.  a  yeai- 
for  premises  only. 

It  was  therefore  determined  to  leave  Gray's  Inn  Road, 
and  to  carry  on  the  business  at  the  Surrey  Institution, 
Blackfriars.  Various  rumours  reflecting  on  the  Ex- 
change were  immediately  afloat,  but  the  confidence  of 
depositors  was  unshaken.      This  was  early  in  January 

*  New  Moral  World,  I  395. 
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1833.  The  removal  howeyer^  was  not  to  take  place 
without  difficulty.  A  dispute  arose  between  Bromley 
and  his  tenants,  about  various  matters ;  bat  prineipaUj 
about  the  fixtures,  for  which  Bromley  had  received  TOOt 
out  of  Owen's  private  purse,  and  which  were  now  claimed, 
but  as  to  some  of  them  inefiEectually :  pardy  also  about 
groundnrent,  which  the  company  had  paid  for  Bromley, 
under  fear  of  an  execution  from  the  landlord.  So  hot 
was  the  quarrel,  that  Bromley  resorted  to  violence  to 
prevent  the  removal  of  the  property.  As  soon  as  the 
Exchange  was  faiirly  off  the  premises,  a  bazaar  was 
opened  on  a  similar  principle,  as  a  private  speculation. 

The  removal  to  the  Surrey  Institution,  Blackfriars, 
was  only  intended  for  a  temporary  resource,  until  a  more 
suitable  place  could  be  found.  Ow^i  soon  took  other 
premises  in  Charlotte  Street,  Fitzroy  Square,  with  a 
deposit  office  in  John  Street  Pending  the  opening,  the 
managers  framed  and  adopted  a  new  constitution,  fitted, 
as  they  thought,  to  correct  the  evils  which  experience  had 
brought  to  light  Persons  were  now  invited  to  become 
members  of  an  association  for  carrying  on  the  Exchange, 
and  none  would  be  admitted  without  proof  of  good  cha- 
racter: so  that  the  idle,  the  fraudulent,  and  the  utterly 
destitute,  would  be  excluded.  Members  were  required 
to  pay  in  advance  I5.  a  quarter  for  their  privilege. 
Persons  not  members  might  tender  deports;  but  as  the 
receiver  was  at  liberty  to  demand  that  a  member's  ticket 
should  be  shown  by  the  depositor,  there  was  really  a 
power  of  refusal  reserved.  Members  therefore,  were 
the  only  persons  who  could  make  an  indefinite  quantity 
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of  deposits.  And  thejhad  another  privilege  of  &r 
kigher  moment.  From  the  first  establishment,  the  de- 
positors, generally  persons  of  small  means,  sent  their 
goods  with  the  wish  to  take  provisions  in  retnm,  if  not 
whdily,  yet  to  a  large  extent  Bat  it  was  difficult  to 
get  farmers,  bntchers,  or  millers,  to  deposit  their  com*^ 
modities,  as  they  naturally  preferred  selling  them  out  of 
doors  for  cash.  So  early  as  November.  1832,  it  was 
announced,  as  a  thing  worthy  of  notice,  that  a  particular 
baker  had  agreed  to  send  bread ;  but  on  condition  that 
he  should  receive  half  cash  in  payment;  and  to  make 
Idle  arrangement  possible,  it  was  required  that  depositors 
who  required  provisions,  should  pay  half  cash  for  them. 
But  under  the  new  constitution,  in  March  1833,  it  was 
ordered  that  members  should  have  the  preference  as  to 
provisions,  and  that  no  stranger  should  take  any  provisions 
imtil  every  member  who  wanted  them,  was  served. 

The  new  constitution  worked  after  a  fashion  until 
July  1833,  a  period  of  almost  four  months ;  and  then 
difficulties  were  again  confessed.  These  were  said*  to 
have  arisen  probably,  firom  the  '^  inefficient  organization 
of  the  conductors,  a  matter,  not  of  reproach,  but  as  it 
were,  a  temporary  inconvenience  which  ever  attends 
the  novelty  of  change  in  human  affisdrs.'*  The  editor 
thought  that  it  would  now  be  easy  for  the  working  class, 
under  Owen's  sanction,  to  reconstruct  the  entire  arrange- 
ments, and  to  establish  confidence.  But  these  perpetual 
changes  boded  no  good.  Besides  this,  the  conductors 
took  it  ill  that  their  efforts  should  be  thus  publicly 

♦  Crisis,  n.il2,  221,224. 
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ceusured;  and  they  replied  that  the  difficulties  had 
really  arisen  from  the  niggard  behaviour  of  those  who 
had  promised  capital  and  withheld  it ;  as  well  as  from 
tl)e  unfortunate  circumstances  attending  the  removal^ 
added  of  course  to  want  of  experience.  Adversity  too 
often  leads  to  recriminations,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  re- 
mo^ed  by  them.  The  experiment  was  evidently  drawing 
to  a  disastrous  close. 

Owen  must  have  been  deeply  grieved  at  this  failure. 
To  add  to  his  annoyances,  he  had  to  undergo  the  penalty 
of  censure  as  the  governor  of  the  concern.  His  pecuniary 
sacrifices  and  his  labours  were  forgotten;  and  at  a 
meeting  of  "  trades'  delegates,"  a  speaker,  in  his  very 
presence,  congratulated  his  friends  on  the  fact  that  the 
working  classes  had  wrested  the  management  out  of 
Owen's  hands.  They  would  now  show  the  world  and 
Mr.  Owen  what  they  could  do. 

Owen's  loss  was  considerable.  He  had  persuaded 
himself,  as  we  have  seen,  that  Mr.  Bromley  had  offered 
tlie  Gray's  Inn  Koad  premises  to  be  used  permanently, 
rent  free ;  and  he  had  not  taken  the  common  precaution 
of  a  promiae  in  writing.  But  he  had  consented  to  act  as 
governor  of  the  institution,  on  the  undertaking  (verbal 
only  I  presume)  of  the  persons  engaged  with  him, 
that  no  expense  or  risk  should  fall  on  him.  The  sudden 
removal  however,  caused  a  considerable  loss :  some  of 
the  goods  deposited  altogether  disappeared  :*  that  part 
of  the  stock  which  was  over-valued  would  remain,  and 
would  have  to  be  sold  at  a  loss ;  and  in  one  way  or 

♦  Crisis,  iL  230,  2. 
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other  there  was  a  confessed  deficiency  of  2^00^  For 
this  large  som^  the  committee  of  management  was 
responsible.  But  it  was  represented  to  Owen  that  it 
was  the  prominence  of  his  name  which  had  caused 
many  persons  to  come  forward :  that  the  loss  would  be 
distressing  to  all^  and  to  some  positively  ruinous.  He 
therefore  himself  paid  the  entire  amount;  and  only 
regretted  the  draft  upon  him,  as  limiting  his  means  of 
promoting  the  good  cause,  and  of  assisting  many  appli- 
cants for  assistance.* 

It  is  amusing  to  read  the  excuses  of  anonymous 
writers,  for  undoubted  failures.      In  the  Crisis  of  the 
7ih  of  June,  1834,  not  written  however,  nor  edited,  by 
either  of  the  Owens,  it  is  stated  that  the  Exchange  in 
its  old  capacity  had  ceased  to  be.     But  this  fact  is  not 
spoken  of  with  regret.     On  the  contrary,  it  is  regarded 
as  a  step  in  the  onward  direction.    For,  says  the  editor, 
there  may  be  too  much  of  unity  as  of  anything  else : 
and  co-operation  might  go  so  far  as  to  tie  us  together 
so  that  we  could  not  move  a  step.     The  trades  were 
about  to  act  independently  instead  of  being  conglo- 
merated into  one  mass.      Nor  did  this  imply  compe- 
tition :  since  the  tailor  is  not  the  rival  of  the  shoe- 
maker, nor  the .  shoemaker  of  the  carpenter.      It  is 
better  that  each  trade  should  manage  its  business.     I 
must  again  remark,  that  we  must  not  lay  this  good 
sense  at  Owen's  door:  for  he  would  no  doubt,  have 
repudiated  it  with  indignation.     It  was  not  his  custom 
to  change  his  mind,  or  to  profit  by  experience. 
*  New  Moral  World,  I  401,  2,  Oct  17, 1835. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIL 

Trades'  Unions:  Owen's  Sympathy— Erroneous  Grounds— The  Dor- 
chester Lahonrers— Thoughtless  Conduct  of  the  Trades'  Unions 
— Owen  takes  a  Part:  soon  retires — ^Lost  Sight  of  by  the  PuUio— 
Obscure  Actiyity — Denounced  by  Bidiop  of  Exeter— Owen's 
Irregularities  in  Publishing — ^Book  of  New  Moral  World :  Maxim 
— Owen's  Monotcmy — Imminence  of  Social  Change — Paternal 
Goyemment:  Holy  Alliance — Contempt  of  Learning — ^Visionaiy 
Character. 

About  the  time  when  the  Equitable  Labour  Exchange 
was  drawing  to  a  close  in  its  last  habitation^  trades' 
unions  were  fast  spreading  through  the  country.  The 
repeal  of  the  laws  against  combinations  had  produced 
its  effect;  and  the  working  classes  now  did  openly 
and  legally,  what  they  had  before  done  in  comers  and 
by  unlawful  means,  Owen  had  a  strong  sympathy 
with  the  movement,  as  one  tending  ^^to  arrest  the 
continually  increasing  oppression  of  the  unproductive 
classes  over  the  industrious." 

This  statement,  that  the  working  classes  were  daily 
more  and  more  trampled  down  under  the  heel  of  the 
capitalists,  was  one  which  Owen  undoubtingly  believed 
and  constantly  repeated,  but  of  which  he  offered  no 
proof  Had  he  taken  the  pains  to  investigate  the  ques- 
tion, he  would  have  found  that  as  machinery  had 
increased  and  become  more  efficient,  wages  had  steadily 
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risen ;  and  not  money  wages  merely,  but  real  wages, 
by  which  I  mean  the  command  over  the  necessaries  of 
life.  The  condition  of  the  labourer,  both  in  town 
and  country,  has  unquestionably  improved  considerably 
since  the  seven  years*  war>  since  the  American  revolu- 
tion, since  the  wars  of  Napoleon.  Although  it  were 
jnueh  to  be  wished  that  it  bad  improved  more,  it  m 
utterly  false  to  say  that  it  has  deteriorated-  Owen  was  j 
mislod  by  his  desire  to  paint  the  present  condition  of  I 
the  world  in  the  blackest  colourSj  in  order  to  raise  his| 
proposed  form  of  society  into  bright  relief,  I  am  bound 
to  suj  however,  that  I  have  tht*  same  sympathy  with 
trades'  unions ,  combinations^  and  strikes,  which  he  had. 
I  deeply  lament  the  folly,  exaggeratioHj  and  violence,  of 
which  the  associated  men  arc  often  guilty ;  but  after 
long  observation  and  rcflectioii,  I  ara  convinced  that  ux 
many  of  tlie  krgest  trades,  the  workmen  cannot^  with- 
out combinations  aiid  strikes,  succeed  in  keeping  np 
wages* 

Owen  had  hitherto  held  aloof  from  these  unions, 
believing,  as  he  tells  us,  that  they  '*  were  too  much  in 
tlieir  infancy,  and  too  much  imder  the  control  of  in- 
experienced guides "  to  be  effective  in  their  action. 
But  his  feelings  were  aroused  by  the  case  of  the  "  Dor- 
chester labourers j"  imprisoned  and  sentenced  for  having 
passed  the  narrow  boundarj^  which  separates  lawftil  from 
illegal  combination*  I  imagine  that  the  prosecution 
against  these  poor  men  was  properly  instituted;  but  that 
the  sentence,  and  the  enforcement  of  it,  were  a  aever© 
exercise  of  authority.     The  minds  of  the  people  how- 
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ever,  had  been  profoundly  disturbed  by  the  continued 
efforts  which  had  carried  the  Reform  Bill :  great 
changes  in  every  department  of  society  were  antici- 
pated: a  revolutionary  spirit  in  short,  was  raging  in 
England.  Earl  Grey's  government  resolved  to  put  an 
-  end  to  this  excitement,  at  whatever  cost ;  and  these  un- 
fortunate Dorchester  labourers  offered  themselves  as  a 
sacrifice.  The  poor  ignorant  men  had,  no  doubt, 
broken  the  law :  they  had  been  regularly  tried,  con- 
victed, and  sentenced,  by  a  competent  tribunal.  The 
hardship  was  not  that  of  passing  an  ex  post  facto  law, 
nor  that  of  stretching  an  existing  law.  The  question 
was ;  should  the  Crown  exercise  its  privilege  of  pardon- 
ing ?  I  cannot  in  my  conscience  approve  the  answering 
this  question  by  an  appeal  to  policy ;  because  I  think 
that  a  Crown  pardon  ought  to  be  as  much  a  part  of  the 
administration  of  justice,  as  a  trial  and  conviction  are. 
But  what  statesman  has  ever  y«t*dared  to  act  on  abstract 
principles?  What  minister  has  had  the  audacity  to 
reduce  to  practice  the  superb  maxim,  fiat  justUia,  ruat 
ccBlum  ? 

I  do  not  wonder  then,  that  Owen's  sympathy  was 
aroused.  He  became  a  member  of  the  imions,  and 
when  they  determined  upon  a  petition  in  favour  of  the 
Dorchester  labourers,  and  upon  a  grand  procession  to 
enforce  it,  he  put  himself  in  communication  with  the 
Ministry,  after  his  usual  careful  fashion.  Lord  Mel- 
bourne held  a  conversation  with  him,  and  strongly 
recommended  that  the  grand  procession  should  not 
pass  the   Home   Office.     Owen   thought  this  advice 
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reasonable,  and  offered  to  hold  himself  responsible  for 
the  peace  of  the  metropolis,  if  the  military  and  police 
forbore  from  interference.  He  reported  Jto  the  com- 
mittee of  the  procession,  the  wishes  of  Lord  Melbourne, 
and  urged  the  acceding  to  them :  but  he  was  opposed 
by  one  of  the  members,  a  man  whom  he  describes  as 
inexperienced,  and  quite  incompetent  to  understand  the 
strong  position  which  might,  with  the  help  of  prudence, 
have  been  assumed.  As  usually  happens  in  democratic 
assemblies,  the  noisiest  advocate  was  the  most  success- 
ful :  the  committee  slighted  Owen's  advice  and  set 
Lord  Melbourne  at  nought :  the  procession  with  inso- 
lent bravado,  filed  past  the  Home  OiSce ;  and  the  fate 
of  the  convicts  was  sealed. 

Owen  however,  was  not  driven  away  by  this  defeat. 
He  had  become  accustomed  to  the  excitement  and  tur- 
moil of  a  certain  kind  of  public  life ;  and  was  no  doubt, 
unconsciously  disposed  by  the  feilure  of  his  own  mea- 
sures, to  lend  himself  to  this  scheme  of  extended  unions. 
There  was  something  of  grandeur  about  the  names,  and 
even  about  the  real  aims,  of  the  associates.  Owen  was 
elected  at  once  Grand  Master  of  the  Miscellaneous 
Lodge ;  and  soon  afterwards,  one  of  the  delegates  of  a 
trades'  union  congress.  When  this  body  commenced 
its  sitting,  he  was  made  chairman,  and  continued  to 
fill  that  post  duriiig  the  sixteen  days  of  the  session. 
After  a  long  but  calm  discussion,  the  Congress  agreed 
upon  a  constitution  for  the  Grand  National  Consolidated 
Union :  and  Owen  says  that  it  comprised  **  laws,  rules, 
and  regulations,  more  advanced  in  real  civilization  than 
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any  code  whidi  had  previously  been  adopted  by  any 
public  assembly,'*  This  praise  from  a  man  of  such 
eccentric  notions  as  Owen's,  may  convince  us  that  tiie 
constitution  would  be  pronounced  by  most  of  us,  emi- 
nently Utopian  and  whimsicaL  Owen,  no  doubt,  proved 
himsdf  an  excellent  chairman :  for  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  Congress,  he  was  solicited  almost  unanimously,  to 
accept  the  high-sounding  office  of  Grand  Master  of  the 
National  Consolidated  Trades'  Union.  But  still  smart- 
ing from  the  losses  he  had-  suffered  as  governor  of  the 
Equitable  Labour  Exchange,  he  declined  the  post ;  and 
when  it  was  pressed  upon  him,  he  accepted  it  indeed, 
but  soon  found  sufficient  reasons  for  retiring. 

From  this  date  for  nearly  twenty  years,  Owen's  pro- 
ceedings have  little  to  interest  people  generally.  The 
Co-operators,  or  Socialists,  as  they  came  to  be  called, 
still  looked  to  him  as  their  prophet,  and  from  time  to 
time  assembled  and  did  him  honour.  But  the  world 
outside  this  rather  small  circle,  heard  little  of  him,  and 
gradually  forgot  his  existence.  For  his  writings,  when 
not  directed  to  some  practical  object,  were  of  an  un- 
popular character :  and  he  had  exhausted  his  power  of 
exciting  the  enthusiasm  of  rich  and  powerful  men. 
Once  he  had  been  capable]  of  stimulating,  by  precept 
and  generous  example,  to  the  sacrifice  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  pounds.  If  we  may  believe  a  French  writer, 
M.  Louis  Reyband,  he  had  himself  spent  40,000i.  on 
his  philanthropic  projects.  These  had  failed:  accord- 
ing to  his  friends,  through  accident,  through  the  in- 
terference of  others,  through  over-haste  on  his  part. 
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through  anythLUg,  in  short,  bat  want  of  soundness  in 
principle :  and  socialism,  or  communism,  was  none  the 
less  practicable,  and  certainly  none  the  less  useful, 
because  one  man  had  missed  his  aim.  But  the  public 
Terdict  was  final ;  the  schemes  had  failed :  and  the  pub- 
lic is  much  of  the  same  mind  with  Cicero,  when  in  his 
oration  for  Ponipey,  he  reconiinends  that  great  general 
partly  in  that  ho  was  capable,  but  ecjnally  in  that  he 
wm  fortunate,  Owen  may  have  been  a  great  general 
in  the  war  against  social  corruption ;  but  fmra  the  time 
be  left  New  Lanark  he  was  remarkably  unfortunate ; 
and  so  the  public  put  him  aside  and  would  have  no 
more  of  him. 

Bat  Owen  was  still  liusy  among  his  friends,  and  has 
.  left  abundant  proof  of  his  activity  with  Iiis  pen.  He 
was  ever  ready,  alf^o^  for  co-operative  meetings  in 
London  J  Cheltenham,  Manchester,  Heading,  Birming- 
ham, and  a  thonstmd  other  places.  He  crossed  and 
recrossed  the  Atlantic,  with  as  little  appearance  of  re- 
pugnance as  most  persons  exhibit  to  a  land  journey  of 
a  few  hundred  miles.  But  the  knowledge  of  these 
activities,  was  confined  to  a  narrow  circle  ;  for  the 
leading  newspapers  took  no  note  of  hia  proceedings, 
and  his  publications  were  not  to  be  seen  on  the  counters 
of  respectable  news  vendors. 

In  1840  however,  people  generally  were  made  aware 
of  bb  continued  ©xia fence.  He  had  always,  as  we  have 
seen,  been  ratber  a  iavonrite  of  people  in  [>ower ;  and 
hi  1840,  Lord  Jlelboume  presented  hun  to  herMajesty* 
The  Bishop  of  Exeter  took  advantage  of  this  ^tep  to 
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utter  one  of  his  bitter  philippics :  *  and  after  blaming^ 
the  impudence  of  Lord  Melbourne  in  bringing  such  a 
man  as  Owen,  into  the  precincts  of  the  Court,  he  seized 
the  opportunity  of  denouncing  the  tenets  and  practices 
of  the  Socialists  and  of  their  great  leader.  Especially 
did  he  inveigh  against  what  he  called  their  **  loathsome'' 
notions  about  marriage ;  which,  said  he,  were  really  too 

Ibad  to  bear  to  be  published.  I  suspect  the  rough- 
tongued  prelate  of  using  an  artifice  here  to  cover  his 
own  ignorance :  and  I  believe  that  if  he  had  been 
required  to  say  what  the  socialistic  notions  about 
marriage  really  were,  he  would  have  been  silenced. 
Co-operation  and  socialism,  by  no  means  involve  any 
weakening  of  the  marriage  tie.  Communism  it  is  true, 
has  been  declared  incompatible  with  marriage,  by  some 
zealous  communists.  But  there  was  nothing  about 
Owen's  opinions  which  any  one  need  shrink  from  re- 
peating :  since  all  he  desired  was  a  greater  freedom  of 
divorce,  under  tolerably  stringent  limitations.  Indeed^ 
the  bishop  himself  was  constrained  by  the  force  of 
truth  to  distinguish  Owen  from  his  followers,  and  to 
speak  of  him,  not  as  a  voluptuary,  or  as  a  vicious 
person,  but  as  a  man  peacefully  inclined,  and  as  an 
unhappy  visionary,  possessed  with  an  ill-regulated 
desire  to  benefit  his  kind. 

During  a  part  of  this  period,  the  co-operative  periodi- 
cal called  the  New  Moral  World,  was  regularly  pub- 
lished :  but  Owen  was  not  responsible  for  what  it  con- 
tained, as  he  neither  edited  it  nor  wrote  regularly  for  it. 

♦  Muror  of  Parliament,  1840,  i.  316. 
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There  was  another  work  of  a  sunilar  title,  ^hich  was 
really  his :  the  Book  of  the  New  Moral  World.  This 
was  written  in  parts,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  say  what  were 
the  dates  of  the  original  publication ;  since  Owen  had 
a  habit  of  reprinting  his  writings  from  time  to  time, 
without  numbering  the  editions  or  giving  any  infor- 
mation about  them.  Easy  circumstances  placed  him,  as 
they  had  placed  Swedenborg  long  before,  in  a  peculiar 
situation  as  to  his  books.  Most  authors  are  dependent 
upcm  a  publisher  for  bringing  their  productions  into 
print;  and  the  publisher,  having  the  fear  of  the  public 
before  his  eyes,  insists  on  regularity  in  form  and  dates. 
But  Owen,  having  determined  to  devote  a  large  fortune 
to  the  good  cause,  could  afford  to  indulge  strange 
whims:  reprinting  his  essays,  or  his  report  to  the  county 
of  Lanark,  in  tha  midst  of  recent  disquisitions ;  so  that 
a  purchaser  of  his  publications  finds  himself  in  posses- 
sion of  several  copies  of  the  essays  and  other  early 
compositions.  The  same  licence  has  introduced  the 
confusion  of  dates  I  have  mentioned. 

The  Book  of  the  New  Moral  Worlds  as  I  have  it,  re- 
published in  1849,  **  complete  in  seven  parts,**  has  on  its 
title-page  the  maxim,  '^  truth,  without  mystery,  mixture 
of  error,  or  fear  of  man,  can  alone  emancipate  the 
human  race  from  sin  and  misery."  Owen's  antagonists 
may  fairly  say,  that  on  his  own  showing,  the  human 
race  never  will  be  emancipated  from  sin  and  misery; 
for  that  the  searchers  after  truth,  though  they  may 
aspire  to  freedom  from  mystery  and  fear  of  man,  cannot 
even  hope  to  be  without  mixture  of  error. 
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Whatever  jEetulte  we  may  charge  npon  Owen,  we  must 
at  any  rate  forbear  from  charging  him  with  inconsifl- 
tencj.  Indeed  ihe  uniformity  of  his  teaching  is  pain- 
ful to  the  reader;  and  in  its  want  of  relief  and  yariety^ 
resembles  those  vast  prairies  over  which  the  young  and 
buoyant  Captain  Head  galloped  fiye-and-thirty  years 
ago,  and  which  are  so  nearly  on  a  dead  level,  that  it 
requires  long  experience  to  detect  the  existence  of  any 
deyiation.  Such  are  Owen's  publications:  repetitiona 
of  each  other  so  precisely  alike,  that  when  the  dates  are 
wanting,  it  would  invite  a  tedious  logomachy  to  decide 
which  was  of  his  youth,  which  of  his  old  age« 

At  every  period  of  time,  the  great  change  is  immin^t: 
the  decisive  experiment  is  about  to  be  made:  the  eUxir 
vitcB  of  society  is  all  but  found :  let  people  beware  how 
they  commit  themsdves  to  the  existing  order  of  things, 
since  the  New  Moral  World  is  just  bursting  into  heing.  In 
the  dedication  of  this  book  to  His  Majesty  William  lY., 
Owen  says  that  the  old  system  with  all  its  evil  conse- 
quences, was  about  to  pass  away ;  and  that  there  was  on 
the  verge  of  inauguration,  a  new  system,  '^  founded  on 
self-evident  truths,  and  insuring  happiness  to  alL"  As 
a  consequence,  the  names  of  His  Mi^esty  and  of  all  who 
governed  the  nations  of  the  world,  would  be  ^^  recorded 
as  prominent  actors,  on  a  period  the  most  important 
tiiat  has  ever  occxured  in  the  history  of  mankind."  Not- 
withstanding the  scepticism  of  men,  ^'  the  great  circum- 
stances of  nature,  and  the  existing  state  of  human 
affiurs,  were  ripe  for  the  change." 

Still  also,  was  there  the   hankering  after  paternal 
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government,  under  which  everything  should  be  done 
for  the  people  and  nothing  by  them :  under  which  all 
circumstances  should  be  so  exactly  arranged,  so  nicely 
balanced,  so  precisely  fitted  into  each  other,  that  men, 
women,  and  children,  must  of  necessity  be  wise,  good, 
and  happy;  free  from  drunkenness  and  vice,  contented, 
dutiful,  and  healthy  in  body  and  mind.  So  far  did  this 
go,  that  Owen  ]iad  no  wcruplc  in  praising  tlie  Holy 
Alliance,  the  bugbear  of  nil  libera]  men.  He  said  that 
at  the  close  of  Uie  lati^  war, ''  of  what  are  called  the 
civilized  nations,"  an  alliance  was  formed  by  the  leading 
goTernments,  to  protect  each  other  from  national  revo- 
lutions ;  and  it  iva&  a  u^ise  mmmtrc  to  prcvont  premature 
changes  in  each  state — changes  desired  by  the  people 
before  they  had  acquired  wisdom  to  give  such  changes 
a  right  direction," 

Nor  had  the  lapse  of  time  corrected  in  Owen's  mlnd^ 
the  false  notion  dear  to  him,  as  to  most  self-taught  men, 
that  the  severe  training  of  scholastic  edtK'ation  h  useless 
or  even  worsse,  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  ns  wt^ll  as  the 
public  schools  J  make  it  their  especial  business  to  teach 
the  "  langnages,  customs,  habits,  and  idoas,  of  barba- 
rians*^'* The  Greeks  and  Romans  barbarians !  Homer 
and  Horace,  Demosthenes  and  Cieerti^  jVlcxancler  and 
Caesar,  Pericles  and  Pompeyj  Pyth»igoras,  Plato, 
ArtstoUe,  Bmtus  and  Cato,  all  of  them  barbarians  I 
LycnrguB  indeed  is  excepted.  He,  in  Owen's  opinion!, 
made  a  nearer  approach  than  any  other  lawgiver, 
statesman,  or  philosopher,  to  the  discovery  of  the  true 
principle,  that  men  are  formed  by  circumstances^  and 
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may  be  trained  to  anything  you  please.  "  But  except- 
ing Lycurgus,  no  one  appears  to  have  had  a  conception 
of  this  first  of  all  sciences ;  a  science  destined,  and  ere 
long,  to  ensure  the  permanent  well-being  and  happiness 
of  the  human  race." 

The  Booh  of  the  New  Moral  World,  was  written 
when  Owen  was  fast  approaching  the  commonly-as- 
signed boundary  of  human  life :  and  it  seems  that  as 
an  elderly,  or  old,  man,  he  was  the  same  unhesitating 
schemer,  the  same  builder  of  new  worlds,  the  same 
visionary  enthusiast,  that  he  had  been  in  the  maturity 
of  his  years.  Now,  as  then,  he  pursued  impossible  pro- 
jects, by  impracticable  means. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIU. 

Startling  Pasaagesr  Bpirita — Address  from  Spiriti — Singular  Senti- 
ments— Spirits  not  Infallible— Compliment  to  Owen— Deimried 
Fritnda  ;  Certain tjr  of  tlie  Facts— Spirits  of  PftreiitSi  Religious 
Truths — Special  Providetietj^— Yet  donouBces  all  Edigions— Spirit 
of  Duke  of  Keot--Of  others  :  Trivial  CommuukJitions — How 
Owen  was  converted^  Table -titroing  —  Owen 'a  Disciples  :  in  a 
Inconsiatenoj — Apologj— Was  O^reti  in  his  Dotage  ?— Owen *i 
Grounds  of  Btaief— Stated  by  Himself— Actual  Fat^ts— Tlie  Table 
Kapping — Extraordinary  Replies  tu  Uokuown  Questioos— Owen'a 
Obstinacy — The  Imposture  Unveiled. 

Ik  reading  Owen's  AutohiOffraph^^  a  man  of  tlie  coolest 

temperament  is  startled  by  some  passages*      Thus  at 

the  very  onset,*  in  a  fictitious  dialogue  between  Owen 

and  "  Inquisitor/^  answering  a  question :  "  What  makes 

you  so  confident  of  ultimate  success?"     Oweii  says, 

"  The  daily  aid  which  I  receive  from  superior  spirits, 

who  promise  effective  assistance  untU  Enuccess  shall  be 

secured,"     Spirits !  and  Robert  Owen  I  a  man, 

**  So  wise 
And  wary  held,  lie  scarce  rot^ (Jived 
Tor  gospel,  what  tbe  Church  believed. 

Yet  %vheu  the  respondent  suggests  that  all  tiiis  may  be 

a  delusion,  he  replies,  that  other  persons  may  think  so  ; 

hut   that   facts    which  he   has  witnessed,   and   which 

thousands  of  others  are  daily  witnessing,  constitute 
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evidence  too  strong  to  be  upset  by  '^inexperienced 
negations." 

In  the  next  page  we  are  astonished  at  the  systematic 
form  of  this  spiritual  world.  Owen  had  received  on 
the  very  day  when  he  was  writing,  a  communication 
from  superior  spirits  in  the  United  States,  headed, 
"An  Address  to  the  world;"  containing  principles  and 
practical  instructions  greatly  in  advance  of  the  most 
advanced  liberals  of  the  day.  We  cannot  wonder 
that  Owen  tenders  his  best  thanks  to  the  spiritual 
senders. 

The  address  would  be  the  more  acceptable  because 
the  sentiments  of  its  angelic  authors  are  very  much 
those  of  Owen  himself;  and  because  even  the  &vourite 
expression  of  "  the  surroimdings  "  of  men  is  adopted. 
But  to  the  uninitiated  it  is  rather  surprising  to  find 
angelic  persons  talking  of  "  the  crack  of  doom ; "  and 
still  more  so  to  see  the  juxtaposition  of  **  the  love  of  a 
Jesus,  the  boldness  of  a  Paul, — the  morals  of  a  So- 
crates,— the  eloquence  of  a  Brougham,  and  the  religion 
of  a  Madame  Guyon." 

Owen,  however,  though  possessed  with  a  deep  reve- 
rence for  these  spiritual  visitants,  denies  their  infallibi- 
lity, and  states  plainly  that  in  one  respect  he  difiers 
from  them.  They  seem  to  have  been  infected  with  the 
democratic  tendencies  of  the  country  from  which  they 
addressed  him;  and  accordingly  they  deny  that  there 
is  reason  to  expect  from  governments  any  help  in 
passing  from  a  false  system  of  society  to  a  true  one. 
I  have  remarked  in  several  places,  that  Owen  was  much 
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addicted  to  securing  the  sympathy  and  assistance  of 
ministers  of  state :  that  he  successfully  cultivated  the 
good  opinion  of  personages  of  the  highest  rank :  and 
that  his  principles  of  government  were  rather  paternal 
than  democratic  On  this  occasion  he  held  hat  to  his 
opinions,  and  refused  to  receive  the  ip$e  dixit  even  of 
an  angeL 

The  address^  which  covers  six  octavo  pages,  ccm- 
cludes  with  a  gratifying  compliment  The  spirit  world 
looked  to  Owen  in  the  task  of  regenerating  society :  it 
knew  his  untiring  fidelity:  it  rejoiced  in  his  having 
reached  a  ripe  old  age :  it  saw  him  busily  arranging  his 
papers,  and  preparing  his  departure  to  a  higher  and 
diviner  state :  it  felt  confidence  in  his  judgment  and  his 
fidelity,  and  was  conscious  of  his  desire  to  aid  man  as 
man. 

But  these  communications  did  not  come  firom  the 
general  spirit  world  merely;  not  only  from  beings  in 
whom  we  feel  a  simply  speculative  interest :  most  gra- 
tifying and  delightful  manifestations  also  w^re  given  by 
departed  friends  and  relatives.  As  to  doubting  their 
truth  that  was  out  of  the  question.*  No  one  of  sound 
judgment,  possessed  of  a  sincere  desire  to  discover  the 
trut^,  and  who  fully  and  fairly  investigated  the  sub- 
ject, could  hesitate  to  believe  that  these  messages  of 
love  and  instruction  were  what  they  professed  to  be. 
Owen  himself  was  "  compelled  by  the  evidence  of  his 
senses  to  know  that  spirits  occupy  spaces,  by  them 
called  sj^eres;  and  that  they  communicate  with  their 

*  Autobiog,  I  199. 
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friends  here  on  earth,  in  their  natural  character,  except 
that  they  are  not  visible  as  when  living." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  visitations 
to  Owen  was  from  his  parents.  He  confesses  that  until 
this  startling  event  happened,  he  had  been  quite  un- 
aware of  the  necessity  of  good  spiritual  conditions  for 
forming  the  character  of  men*  The  physical,  the 
intellectual,  the  moral,  and  the  practical  conditions,  he 
had  understood,  and  had  kno^vn  how  to  provide  for ; 
but  the  spiritual  he  had  overlooked.  Yet  this,  as  be 
now  saw,  was  the  most  important  of  all  in  the  future 
development  of  the  human  race.  If  he  had  neglected 
this  formerly,  it  ^-as  because  he  had  not  enjoyed  a 
sufficiency  of  divine  light,  until  like  Paul  he  was  called 
to  his  work.  He  owed  his  conversion  to  the  spirits  of 
his  father  and  mother,  who  kindly,  and  as  it  seemed 
most  anxiously  desired  that  he  should  see  and  know  the 
truth  of  our  future  existence,  *'  and  the  unimaginable 
glories  and  happiness  of  a  never-ending,  progressing, 
immortality."  For  once,  Owen  was  found  to  confess 
himself  mistaken  in  his  early  opinions.* 

The  language  he  uses  in  describing  this  manifesta- 
tion, and  in  commenting  upon  it,  is  strikingly  different, 
both  from  that  of  his  earlier  days,  and  from  that  of  his 
age  when  he  speaks  of  religion  generally.  He  says 
here,t  that  in  looking  back  on  his  past  life,  **I  can 
trace  the  finger  of  God,  directing  my  steps,  preserving 
my  life  under  imminent  dangers,  and  compelling  me 
onward  on  many  occasions."  It  was  under  the  imme- 
♦  New  Ex^tenci,  i.  15.  f  Ibid,  i,  16. 
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• 

diate  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  6od^  that  duriDg  the 
inexperi^ice  of  his  youth  he  accomplished  much  good 
for  the  world.  The  preservation  of  his  life  from  the 
peculiar  dangers  of  his  childhood,  was  owing  to  this 
inspiring  Spirit.  To  this  superior  invisible  aid  he  owed 
his  appointment  at  the  age  of  seven  years,  to  be  usher 
in  a  school,  before  \he  monitory  system  of  teaching  was 
thought  of:  to  this  he  must  ascribe  his  migration  from 
an  inaccessible  Welsh  county  to  London  and  then  to 
Stamford,  and  his  ability  to  maintain  himself  without 
assistance  from  his  friends.  So  he  goes  on  recounting 
all  the  events  of  his  life  great  and  small,  and  attribut- 
ing them  to  the  special  providence  of  God. 

Yet  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  Owen  had  joined 
any  particular  sect,  nor  even  that  he  had  become  a 
Christian.  Within  a  year  of  his  death,  he  used  the 
strongest  language  in  denouncing  the  existing  theolo^ 
gical  systems.*  He  desired  to  declare  in  a  voice  of 
thunder,  that  "religion  has  ever  been  the  bane  of 
humanity,  and  the  cause  of  all  its  crimes,  irrationalities, 
absurdities,  and  sufferings ;  and  that  until  these  deaden- 
ing superstitions,  based  solely  on  the  irrational  notion 
that  man  can  do  good  to  God,  shall  be  removed  root 
and  branch  from  humanity,  man  will  remain  an  insane 
fanatic  and  bigot;  madly  destroying,  unconsciously, 
his  own  happiness  and  the  happiness  of  his  fellows." 
And  again  he  says,t  that  all  the  time  and  money 
employed  about  religion  are  wasted,  and  evince  gross 
ignorance  on  the  part  of  those  who  spend  them.  But 
•  Autobiog.  I  a.  ir.  t  Ibid.  1  a.  viiL 
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tfaift  i^parent  inconsutencj  was  not  caused  bj  anj 
8«ooDd  change  of  opinion:  for  a  few  pages  later*  he 
tdls  us^  that  **  the  wise  and  good  Creator  "  has  destined 
man  to  pass  through  the  eyils  of  the  pres^it  system^ 
no  donbt^  to  fit  him  for  a  much  higher  and  superior 
state  of  existence. 

So  much  for  the  communications  from  Owen's  father 
and  mother.  Next  to  these^  the  most  interesting  to  him 
were  what  he  received  from  the  Dake  of  Kent  In  the 
Autobiography  we  find  mention  of  the  '^unspeakable 
gratification  and  happiness  of  being  visited  bj  the 
spirit  of  his  Royal  Highness;"  who  addressed f  him 
in  precisely  the  manner  and  phraseology  of  his  life- 
time; speaking  of  his  domestic  relations^  and  giving 
valuable  information  about  the  spiritual  spheres,  and 
as  to  past  events  and  personages.  Owen  was  made 
aware  t  that  the  duke^  since  his  departure^  has  ex- 
ercised a  watchful  fatiierly  care  over  her  Majesty,  his 
daughter,  and  her  family,  as  well  as  over  the  interests 
of  the  British  people:  and  that  he  has  felt  an  afiec- 
tionate  brotherly  sympathy  with  the  King  of  the 
Belgians.  We  learn  also,§  that  the  duke,  living  in 
spiritual  spheres  where  tides  are  unknown,  had  a  most 
anxious  desire  to  benefit,  not  a  class  or  sect  or  party, 
and  not  even  a  particular  country,  but  the  whole 
human  race  through  all  futurity.  His  conduct  in 
these  communications  II  was  entirely  consistent  with 
that    of  his   lifetime — affectionate,    considerate,   and 

♦  Autobiog.  1  a.  xxt.  f  ^^^'  1^*-  t  ^^^  ^  1^8. 

§  Ibid.  L  199.  D  Ibid.  L  229. 
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friendly:  with  appointm^its  dnlj  made  of  day,  hour, 
and  minate,  and  these  pnnctnally  kept 

On  many  occasions,  the  duke's  spirit  manifested 
itself  in  company  with  that  of  President  Jefferson, 
whom  Owen  surprisingly  designates  as  his  disciple  as 
well  ae  finend;  and  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Franklin, 
These  three  fornished  knowledge  of  groat  monient, 
together  with  notices  of  persons  who  when  living  were 
dear  to  tliem ;  and  tliey  never  indulged  in  any  trivialities. 
In  one  instance  there  was  a  gathering  of  these  three, 
with  Dr.  Channing,  Dr*  ChalmerSj  Shelley,  Lord  Byron., 
and  what  is  more  astonishing,  several  of  the  old  prophets; 
besides  eight  of  Owen's  own  deceased  relatives.  One 
would  expect  some  grand  and  various  expositions  from 
such  high  intellects  and  noble  hearts :  but  to  our  dis- 
appointmentj  there  is  only  the  same  luxiform  tale,  of  a 
desire  to  reform  the  worldj  and  to  unite  the  population 
as  one  family  or  as  one  man.  Doubtless  a  great  and 
worthy  object ;  but  it  would  bavc  been  more  pleading 
to  us,  if  we  had  heard  something  of  the  sagacious 
understanding  of  Franklin,  of  the  multitudinous  elo- 
quence of  Chalmers  J  of  the  imaginative  and  wild 
beauty  of  Shelley,  of  the  Greek  enthusiasm  of  Byron, 
of  the  moral  grandeur  of  the  rapt  seers  of  Israel*  It  is 
even  painful  to  see  what  very  small  matters  were 
disclosed  through  this  great  machinery.  For  ex- 
ample ;  *  on  the  12th  of  October,  1853,  Owen  was 
informed  by  the  spirit  of  one  Grace  Fletcher,  a  kitid- 
'  hearted  creatui'Cj  what  was  the  best  way  to  cure  a  crfd 
*  Hie  Fitiwt  of  the  Human  Jfacf,  19. 
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under  which  he  was  suffering:  he  was  to  have  some 
beef-tea  and  go  to  bed;  to  put  a  bottle  of  hot  water 
to  his  feet ;  to  forbear  from  going  out  in  the  damp ; 
above  all  not  to  forget  the  beef-tea  and  the  warm 
wrappings. 

/^  In  the  year  1855,  Owen  published  an  account  of  the 
manner  of  his  becoming  a  believer  in  these  revelations.* 
He  had  called,  two  years  before,  at  the  house  of  a 
Mr.  Hayden  (afterwards  Dr.  Haydeu),  to  buy  a  book 
Explaining  the  spiritual  manifestations  in  America:  the 
^uthor  being  the  Rev.  A.  Ballon,  d  gentleman  "  univer^ 
/sally  known  and  esteemed  throughout  the  United  States, 

/of  high  standing  for  ability,  truthfulness,  integrity,  and 
a  sound,  calm,  cautious  judgment"  Mr.  Hayden  having 
produced  the  book,  said,  while  he  was  receiving  the 
money  for  it,  that  his  wife  having  heard  much  of  Owen, 
was  very  desirous  of  seeing  him.  Now  Mrs.  Hayden 
was  "  a  medium.**  Owen  was  shown  into  a  room  with 
a  large  dining-table  and  a  good  fire;  and  took  the 
opportunity  while  he  was  alone,  to  satisfy  himself  that 

1  there  was  no  machinery  under  the  table  or  elsewhere 

1  in  the  room. 

(       After  a  time  Mrs.  Hayden  came  in,  and  seated  her- 

J  self,  as  did  her  guest,  near  the  fire  and  several  feet 
from  the  table.  Some  conversation  followed  about 
common  friends  ;  when  unexpectedly,  there  came  some 

*,  raps  on  the  table,  which  were  repeated  with  much 

;  urgency,  as  if  to  attract  attention.  Owen  up  to  this 
time  was  not  a  believer,  and  had  said  nothing  about 

*  Address  on  Spiritual  Manifestations,  9. 
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spirits ;  btit  at  last,  T^'heu  the  upuoai'  bDcaine  so  great  [ 
as  to  iiittfrrupt  the  conversation,  he  asked  what  it  meant,  I 
The  imperturbable  Mrs,  ILiyden,  accustomed  to  the 
society  of  the  invisible,  aud  uo  more  alarmed  than  is  a 
grave-digger  by  cliurchyEird  ghosts^  replied  that  certain  \ 
spirits  were  bent  on  making  a  commumcation,  Owen 
was  astonislied,  hecause,  as  he  says,  he  had  not  come 
for  the  purpose  of  spiritual  intjercourse.  The  raps  con- 
tijiuing,  he  became  aiLxious  to  know  who  were  the 
authors  of  them;  and  the  medium  having  kindly  under- 
taken to  inquircj  found  that  they  -^vere  '"  friends  of  Mr- 
Owen."  "  Most  extraordinary  1"  replied  Owen  ;  and  I 
confess  to  a  participation  in  his  surprise.  Still  the 
clatter  wont  on^  until  he  desired  to  know  who  these 
importunate  people  were,  and  consented  to  take  the 
alphabet  and  ask  their  names. 

^*  The  spirits  j"  ^aid  Mrs.  Hay  den,  "  will  rap  at  parti- 
cular letters,  which  you  will  take  down,  and  see  what 
word  or  name  they  will  make,*'  The  first  name  was 
Robert  Owen.  What  Kobert  Owen? — Your  father* 
Are  any  other  spirits  present  ?— Your  mother  is  with 
me-  Give  me  her  maiden  name. — Anne  Williams, 
Several  other  questions ;  when  did  each  of  them  die  ? 
where  ?  and  other  snch  puzzling  matters.  All  Ijeing 
answered  with  perfect  accuracy,  Owen  began  to  bellovc 
that  there  were  in  the  universe  things  not  dreamt  of 
in  his  philosophy.  He  went  home,  studied  Mr.  Ballou'a 
book,  and  Ibund  it  full  of  well-attetited  facts  backed  by 
sober  reasoning ;  and  detennining,  very'  wisely,  to  inves-» 
tigate  the  subject  further,  visited  the  medium  twenty  to 
thirty  times* 
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Owen  found  Mrs.  Hajden  '^always  tmthfdl  and 
fltmple  mmded^"  and  her  siances  uniformlj  mtereeting 
and  satiafactory.  He  visited  other  mediams,  and  one 
even  more  developed  than  Mrs.  Hayden;  who,  as  he 
leamt,  ultimately  arrived  at  such  a  stage  of  spiritualism, 
as  to  be  able  "  in  her  normal  state,"  to  see  and  converse 
with  her  ghostly  visitants.  In  short  he  became  a 
zealous  disciple  of  the  new  faith. 

The  belief  extended  itself  to  table-turning  of  course: 
and  he  indignantly  censured  ^^the  absurd  statements 
attempting  to  account  for  moving  of  tables  and  other 
ponderable  materials,  by  imperceptible  muscular  power, 
or  by  the  random  conjectures  of  non-investigators,  and 
of  course  unbelievers."  The  subject  is  too  well  worn 
to  allow  me  to  give  more  than  two  or  three  examples. 
On  one  occasion,  after  Owen  had  long  been  in  company 
with  fourteen  superior  spirits,  while  he  and  his  friend 
in  the  body  were  near  the  door  conversing  together, 
*'a  large  round  heavy  mahogany  table,"  several  feet 
distant  from  them,  moved  along  the  carpet  towards 
them.  At  another  meeting,  when  a  third  person  was 
present,  the  table  again  moved;  and  "Ae  medium" 
stated,  and  Owen  implicitly  believed,  that  "  the  spirits 
had  often  lifted  that  table  several  feet  up  from  the 
floor."*  In  England  at  another  time,  Owen  had  his 
o  ^^  hand  shaken  by  the  warm  fingers  of  a  lady  lately 
^  (i  d^^B^^  y  ^^d  a  good  many  other  strange  unmeaning 
'S   ^.pranks  were  played. 

v^  This  conversion  to  the  faith  and  practice  of  the 

*  Address  on  Spiritual  Manife$tatumSj  ii.  12. 
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extravagant  spiritualists,  was  very  unpleasing  to  his 
friends  and  disciples.  The  inconsistency  was  gross.  In 
former  days,  Owen  had  been  an  unbeliever  of  the 
coarsest  type :  he  had  denounced  (and  indeed  he  con- 
tinued to  denounce)  all  the  religions  of  the  world,  as 
iinfaiuided  and  mischievous ;  ha  had  dissuaded  men 
from  spciiding  their  time  and  eflfort^  iu  preparing  for 
the  next  life^  when  the^^  might  be  labouring  successfully 
to  make  this  world  a  par^idise :  he  )iad  declared  it 
absurd  to  offer  to  God  sendees  wliich  could  not  possibly 
benefit  Him  :  he  had  even  spoken  with  great  hesitation 
of  the  Power  to  which  we  owed  our  existence,  as 
doubting  ^the  being  of  any  personal  divinity.  These 
notions  he  had  not  kept  within  his  own  mind^  or  con- 
fined to  the  small  circle  of  the  initiated ;  but  had 
blazoned  ostentatiously  abroad,  and  had  published  with 
as  much  zeal  as  most  men  employ  in  concealing  senti- 
ments so  unpopular.  His  disciples  had  followed  In  tlie 
same  track,  and  had  become  notorious  fur  setting  at 
nought  the  most  cherished  opinions  of  the  world. 
And  now  Owen  had  become  a  believer  in  the  land  of 
spirits,  in  a  future  existence,  in  a  glorious  immortality; 
and  not  contented  to  wait  for  death  as  the  portal  to 
the  world  of  shadows,  employed  himself  in  conver- 
sations with  the  tenants  of  Elysium, 

The  Owenites  looked  on  with  shame,  at  this  defection 
of  tlieir  prophet :  mueh  as  the  Israelites  would  have 
looked,  if  they  had  beheld  Moses  bowing  down  before 
the  golden  calf;  or  as  the  Arabs,  if  Mahomet  had  been 
seen  carving  an  image  of  the  Most  High,     They  spoke 
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of  this  folly  as  a  passing  cloud,  which  obscured  for  a 
time  the  brightn^s  of  their  luminary ;  and  they  were 
willing  to  believe  that  fourscore  years  of  age  formed  a 
sufficient  apology. 

It  would  indeed,  be  most  unfair  to  judge  Owen  by 
this  vagary  when  he  was  more  than  eighty  years  old: 
a  time  of  life  in  which  few  men's  intellects  are  unim- 
paired.    Yet  he  certainly  retained  his  powers  of  mind 
longer  than  most  men ;  and  up  to  the  last,  five  or  six 
years  later  than  the  date  of  his  conversion,  there  is 
nothing  in  his  writings  to  indicate  absolute   dotage, 
though  there  is  an  exaggeration  of  that  want  of  order 
and  precision  which  always  characterized  him.    As  late 
as  1851,  when  he  was  eighty,  we  have  an  impartial  testi- 
mony to  his  state  of  mind  and  body.  Mr.  Horace  Greely, 
a  well-known  American  philanthropist,  but  not  a  dis- 
ciple of   Owen,  stated  *    publicly,  that  ^*  Owen  Ii«s 
scarcely  looked  younger  or  heartier  at  any  time  tiiese 
ten  years ;  he  did  not  seem  a  shade  older  than  when 
I  last  before  met  him,  at  least  three  years  aga     And 
not  many  young  men  are  more  buoyant  in  spirit,  more 
sanguine  as  to  the  immediate  future,  more  genial  in 
temper,  more  unconquerable  in  resolution,  than  he  is. 
That  Owen  was  fresh,  sanguine^  and  buoyant  in  1851, 
is,  I  confess,  no  absolute  proof  that  his  mind  was  un- 
impaired in   1853.      One  other  sentence  in  Horace 
Greely's  letter  is  curious.      He  says  that  he  cannot 
agree  in  many  respects,  with  a  man  who  is  "stone 
blind  on  the  side  of  faith  in  the  Invisible  f  on  which 
*  R.  OmaCt  Journal,  iL  80. 
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the  editor  of  the  Journal  asks,  whether  it  is  really  a 
defect  to  be  blind  to  what  is  iiivmbte ;  only  two  years 
later,  however,  Oweu's  friends  had  to  apologize,  not  for 
his  blindness^  but  for  bia  childish  ere  Jul  it}-. 

What  were  tlie  grounds  on  which  his  faith  i^ested  ? 
It  TN'ould  be  an  incomplete  bio^aplij  Avhich  failed  to 
assign  them.  In  September  1853j  there  appeared  in 
the  Qtiarterhj  Rmifw  an  article,  on  "  Eleeti'o-Biology 
and  Mesmerism  5"  in  which  "  spiritual  manifestations  " 
were  also  discussed,  Owen  had  intentled*  to  publish  a 
reply ;  but  he  found  that  tlie  ivriter  was  guided  by 
^^  dominant  idem  so  far  wide  of  the  subject,"  and  evinc- 
ing io  total  an  ignorance  of  the  facts,  that  he  abandoned 
this  notion  J  and  contented  himself  with  stating  certain 
propositions,  under  a  conviction  that  the  spirits  tliem- 
selves  would  in  the  end,  clear  the  public  mind  tor  the 
reception  of  them*     Thcro  wore  seven  heads* 

1st  fact.  The  media  f  are  the  electric  telegraphs 
used  by  the  s[>ints^  and  aiH^  unconscious  how  they 
become  such. 

2nd.  The  media  have  no  control  over  the  spirits, 
hut  the  spirits  control  them,  ^ 

3rd*  The  media  know  not  whether  any  spirit  will 
come  when  they  ask  for  one ;  or  if  one  should  come 
whether  it  will  come  immediately  or  after  much 
delay* 

4th.     When  a  spirit  comes,  the  media  do  not  know 
what  spirit  it  is,  nndl^  if  to  a  rapping  medium,  it  gives 
its  own  name  by  the  alphabet* 
*  The  Fulvre  0/  ike  Hitman  Jluctt  10.        f  Mn,  Hflvdea  aadillilBnb 
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5th.  When  the  name  is  given^  the  media  have  no 
knowledge  what  the  spirit  will  saj  of  its  own  aoooffd, 
without  any  questions  being  asked — or,  if  questions  ace 
asked,  what  the  replies  will  be. 

6th.  The  media  do  not  know  how  long  any  spirits 
will  remain  with  them  after  the  spirits  have  aammnced 
their  presence. 

7th.  The  spirits  express  tiiemselyes  very  much  in 
accordance  with  their  character  when  living  upon  tiie 
earth  in  the  flesh. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  say  that  there  is  a  begging  of 
the  question  in  every  one  of  these  seven  statements : 
for  it  is  not  pretended  that  they  constitute  an  answer 
to  objectors.  Owen  himself  was  satisfied  of  the  truth; 
and  he  was  indifferent  to  the  disbelief  of  other  persons, 
because  he  was  certain  that  the  spirits  in  their  own 
time  would  convince  the  world.  A  man  who  rests  on 
the  preternatural,  is  negligent  of  the  weapons  of  reason 
and  argument. 

If  Owen  had  desired  to  bring  men  to  his  new  fiutli^ 
he  would  have  stated  the  mode  of  his  own  conversion. 
He  went  to  Mr.  Hayden's  an  unbeliever :  his  unsou^t 
interview  with  Mrs.  Hayden  startled  him :  he  returned 
again  and  again,  and  was  more  convinced  every  time, 
of  the  absence  of  imposture  and  of  the  genuineness  of 
the  alleged  miracles.  What  was  there  in  the  proceed- 
ings, which  accounts  for  this  result? 

It  will  be  renembered  that  at  the  first  visit,  Owei 
had  time,  before  the  medium  made  her  appearance,  to 
examine  the  table  and  the  room  for  concealed  ma- 
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chinery,  and  that  his  inquisition  convinced  him  of  the 
abflence  of  such  a  thing.  When  therefore^  during  the 
subsequent  conversation^  there  came  a  reiterated  and 
clamorous  knocking^  as  of  one  claiming  an  audience^ 
he  was  nearly  persuaded^  that  there  was  something  in 
presence^  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  any  known  agency: 
the  preternatural  had  at  once,  all  but  gained  a.  convert- 
Had  Owen  ever  seen  a  conjuror  :  a  professor  of  natural 
magic  ?  If  he  liadj  was  there  a  sijjgle  one  of  his  trick s^ 
which  at  first  sight  he  could  explain  ?  Yet  surely  there 
was  nothing  in  the  mere  fact  of  a  noLsy  clatter  on  a 
table,  half  so  marvellous  m  a  comjnon  wizard's  exhibi- 
tion ;  a  thing  which  no  one  imagines  to  be  preternatural. 
Take  Houdin's  perffHTnances  in  Al^ria.*  He  told  one 
of  the  marabouts  J  or  native  wi^sanlsj  that  he  Mbould  find 
a  franc  in  his  hand,  close  it  as  tight  as  ho  pleased.  At 
a  signal  the  marabout  opeocd  his  hand,  and  the  firanc 
was  not  there*  "Ah  I**  said  Iloudin^  *'  I  ace  I  used  too 
much  force,  and  passed  the  fr<uic  through  yom*  haml 
into  your  ^rdle,"  The  franc  was  found  in  the  girdle. 
Hoiidin  wm  fired  at  and  caught  the  bullet  in  liis  teeth , 
and  then  discharging  a  gnu,  the  wall  was  bespattered 
with  blood.  These  and  a  Iiundi*ed  other  feats,  a  man 
may  see  any  ilay  for  a  shilling;  and  yet  Owen  stood 
agape  because  tbeiro  wai&  a  knocking  on  the  table  by  an 
invisible  agent 

It  is  true  that  ancitlicx  part  of  tJie  performance  was 
far  more  speeiouMi  and  was  really  difBcuIt  of  explana- 
tion.    Owen  w^kiA  queations  about  things  which  could 
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scarcely  be  within  Mrs.  Hayden's  cognizance.  She 
might  happen  to  know  that  the  father  at  Newtown  was 
named  Robert,  and  that  the  mother  was  by  birth  a 
Williams:  but  it  is  acknowledged  that  other  replies 
were  often  given  such  as  could  not  have  resulted  from 
previous  knowledge.  Owen  notices  that  the  Duke  of 
Kent's  spiritual  answers  had  the  exact  ring  of  his 
manner  during  his  lifetime;  though  this  taken  alone, 
might  perhaps  have  been  attributed  to  the  credulous 
fancy  of  the  listener.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  is  not 
disputed  that  there  were  frequent  revelations  of  things, 
with  which  the  medium  could  not  have  become  ac- 
quainted in  the  natural  course  of  events. 

But  there  was  another  peculiarity  in  the  case,  which 
unexplained,  might  well  stagger  the  wholesome  scepti- 
cism of  any  but  a  very  well-trained  mind.  Mrs. 
Hayden  and  the  other  mediums,  did  not  even  know 
what  questions  were  put  When  Owen  asked  what 
was  his  father's  name,  he  did  not  speak  this  inquiry : 
he  did  not  necessarily  put  it  into  words;  he  only 
thought  the  inquiry.  How  then,  could  the  medium 
furnish  the  reply?  How  could  Mrs.  Hayden,  by  what 
exercise  soever  of  ingenuity,  tell  Owen  that  his  mother's 
maiden  name  was  Williams,  when  she  did*  not  know 
that  he  was  thinking  about  his  mother?  I  do  not 
wonder  that  Owen  was  imposed  upon:  I  regard  it  as 
no  sign  of  dotage  that  a  man  of  imperfect  early  train- 
ing, and  possessed  with  a  notion  that  the  world  and  its 
beliefs  were  out  of  joint,  should  be  impressed  with  so 
specious  an  exhibition. 
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But  though  I  can  excase  Owen's  conversion^  I  cannot  \ 
say  so  much  for  his  continuance  in  belief  after  the  | 
jugglery  was  exposed.  Wonderful  as  was  the  feat 
I)erformed,  it  was  but  a  trick  after  all.  The  discovery 
of  the  contrivance  was  due  to  Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes ;  a 
gentleman  to  whom  the  world  is  much  indebted,  what- 
ever may  be  thought  of  his  philosophical  opinions,  for 
having,  at  a  period  when  grave  discussion  is  quite  out 
of  favour,  devoted  much  labour  to  the  study  andj 
abridged  exposition  of  metaphysical  questions.  Clear  ] 
however,  as  was  the  explanation  of  the  deceit,  Owen 
refused  to.be  convinced. 

The  spiritual  replies  to  the  questions  thought,  were 
given  thus ; — ^The  visitor  was  placed  with  an  alphabet  ' 
before  him,  and  a  pointer  in  his  hand :  and  as  he  drew 
this  along  the  letters,  a  rap  from  time  to  time  told  him 
at  which  to  stop.  All  the  letters  thus  noted,  being  put 
together,  constituted  the  answer.  Owen  said  to  him- 
self;— what  was  my  mother's  maiden  name?  With  his 
pointer,  he  ran  over  the  alphabet  till  he  came  to  W; 
then  came  a  knock :  the  second  time  of  going  over  he 
was  stopped  at  I :  then  at  L :  and  so  on  till  he  had  got 
all  the  letters  of  the  name  Williams.  Mr.  Lewes  re- 
volving the  matter,  felt  certain  that  the  medium  derived 
the  necessary  information  from  the  visitor.  But  how  ? 
Did  the  visitor,  knowing  what  letter  ought  to  be  selected, 
involuntarily  stop  on  coming  to  it,  so  as  to  give  the 
spirit  a  chance?  The  suspicion  was  worth  following 
out.  Mrs.  Hayden  had  come  to  London :  Mr.  Lewes  * 
visited  her:  he  agreed  with  a  firiend  on  certain  ques-/ 
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tions  to  be  mentallj  aaked^  and  on  the  answers  to  be 
obtained :  he  went  and  thought  the  questions :  he  paused 
with  his  pointer  on  the  letters  that  would  form  the  c(HH 
certed  answers:  he  received  a  rap  at  each  pause:  the 
letters  so  selected^  when  put  together^  formed  answers 
indeed;  but  answers  of  so  absurd  a  character^  that  the 
spiritual  world  must  stand  absolved  from  having  given 
them.  The  truth  was  out  and  the  imposture  was 
exposed;  the  mediums  were  clever  conjurors^  and 
tricksters  to  boot.  But  Owen  refused  to  have  his 
eyes  opened:  he  had  made  up  his  mind  after  carefnl 
investigation^  to  beUeve  in  the  spiritual  vrorld^  and  in 
Mrs.  Hayden  as  its  interpreter:  who  was  Mr.  Lewes 
with  his  metaphysical  learning ;  who  was  the  editor  of 
the  Quarterly  with  his  presumptuous  aflfectation' of  supe- 
riority ;  that  they  should  presume  to  dictate  laws  fo  old 
Robert  Owenl  He  had  passed  from  the  extreme  of 
disbelief  to  the  extreme  of  credulity;  and  who  should 
gainsay  him ! 
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CHAPTER  XXIX- 

Contenta  of  Chapter— Tbo  World  a  LunatiG  Asjlum — The  Deftn  of 
York  and  Sir  R  Petl— The  Athenaum,  19th  July,  1851— O wren 
tiQi  neglected— Petition  tQ  Hhubq  of  Lord» — Freseotatlon  of  it: 
other  PetitioQB — Tracts  for  lUe  World's  Tair— The  Chrietian 
Soeialiatfl— Letters:  one  to  Prince  Albert — To  the  Earl  of  Derby 
and  to  others — Wishes  to  become  M.P.  for  Oldham— "For  atif  Con- 
stituency— Would  he  have  succeeded  as  an  M.P.? 

The  last  cliapter  coutaius  an  account  of  the  most  re- 
markable circuni stance  of  Owen's  old  age.  In  the 
present  chapter  I  will  mention  a  few  facts  which^ 
though  they  are  less  j  uteres  tin  g^  it  is  yet  necessary 
to  relate.  Some  of  these  occurred  before  the  con- 
version to  the  spirit aalist  foi th- 
in November  1850,  when  Owen  was  in  his  eightieth 
year,  he  began  the  publication  of  his  Journal;  a  weekly 
paper  devoted  to  the  ordinary  task  of  promoting  new 
view*s  of  society.  Among  the  nsnol  miscellaneous 
matter^  and  the  ever  renewed  lustories  and  eulogies 
of  New  Lanaj*kj  appears  an  elaborate  attempt  to  prove 
that  the  world  is  a  great  lunatic  asylum.  **  To  change* 
this  lunatic  asylum  into  a  rational  world,  will  be  the 
work  to  be  accomplished  by  this  JournaV*  It  is  really 
a  relief,  in  dragging  one's  eyes  over  the  monotonous, 
dreary  waste  of  Owen's  writings,  to  find  so  much  novelty 
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as  appeal's  in  Uiis  title  of  an  article :  but  the  pleasnre 
is  short-lived ;  for  on  looking  at  the  alleged  "  proofc^of 
the  universal  lunacy^  we  soon  find  this  tiresome  repro- 
duction of  the  old  tale :  ^^  These  proofs  are  to  be  found 
in  the  principles  and  practices  of  all  nations^  emanating 
from  the  lunatic  idea,  opposed  to  all  facts,  tliat  men  form 
their  own  character,  or  mind  and  conduct. "  This  is  the 
crambe  repetita  with  a  vengeance !  What  reader  could 
go  any  farther  ?  As  to  the  alleged  universal  frenzy  of 
humanity,  we  may  fairly  apply  to  Owen  the  well-known 
anecdote  of  the  madman,  who  in  a  half-lucid  interval 
said,  "  The  world  is  pleased  to  say  that  I  am  deranged; 
I  assert  that  the  world  is  deranged:  unhappily,  the 
world  has  the  majority.*' 

On  the  1st  of  February,  1851,  appeared  an  amusing 
letter  to  the  Dean  of  York.*  The  Dean  had  written, 
in  Colbum's  New  Monthly,  some  memoirs  of  the  late 
Sir  Robert  Peel;  and  had  headed  one  chapter :  "Owen 
of  Lanark  and  his  visit  to  Drayton — Peel  an  example 
of  true  piety."  Unfortunately,  he  had  half  supposed, 
as  many  other  persons  did,  tliat  Owen  was  dead :  and 
he  aggravated  this  impertinence  by  asserting  that  the 
first  Sir  Robert  had  once  declined  to  receive  Owen  at 
Drayton.  This  had  been  done,  he  said,  at  the  instance 
of  Mr.  Peel  (tlie  Sir  Robert) :  who  remonstrated  with 
his  father  on  the  impropriety  of  countenancing  a  man, 
whose  great  object  was  that  of  Voltaire,  to  overturn  the 
Christian  religion.  Sir  Robert,  as  the  Dean  says, 
questioned  Owen  upon  the  subject,  and  received  such 

\  •  Journal^  S.  105. 
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a  reply  as  led  him  to  decline  to  co-operate  with  him  in 
pressing  on  the  Factory  Act,  and  to  request  him  to  leave 
Drayton,  where  he  was  staying.  A  few  days  later,  how- 
ever, Owen  again  came  to  Drayton ;  but  Sir  Robert, 
who  had  received  a  third  remonstrance  from  his  son, 
declined  to  receive  him.  Owen^s  reply  was,  first,  that 
he  was  unquestionably  alive;  a  reply  that  settled  the 
Dean's  doubts:  and  secondly,  that  he  was  not  aware 
of  having  been  at  any  time  treated  uncivilly  by  the 
first  baronet  The  Dean  may  have  been  right  as  to 
the  fact ;  but  the  discussion  may  have  been  so  politely 
conducted  as  not  to  have  hurt  Owen's  feelings. 

In  July  of  the  same  year,  1851,  there  appeared*  a 
notice  of  Owen,  in  a  paper  little  addicted  to  such  topics 
as  social  science.  The  Athenceum  of  the  19th  of  July, 
said:  **We  are  reminded  by  the  printed  petitions  of 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  of  the  continued  existence 
and  activity  of  Mr.  Robert  Owen."  The  writer  went 
on  in  a  kindly  strain,  to  remind  his  readers  of  the 
success  of  the  New  Lanark  experiment ;  and  of  the 
*^  flattering  caresses  from  princes  and  statesmen  lavished 
on  the  manager  of  the  Scotch  cotton-miUs."  He  added 
that  Owen's  notions  had  been  fully  discussed,  and  that 
his  plans  had  had  ample  trials  in  various  places,  ^^  with 
the  universal  result  of  failure ;  but  that,  nevertheless, 
the  world  was  greatly  indebted  to  him  for  the  present 
system  of  infant  training,  and  for  the  humane  and 
reasonable  modes  of  teaching  generally. "  Owen  replied, 
in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Athenceum^  published  in 

♦  Journal,  il  145. 
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that  paper^  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  speak  of  his  plans 
aa  OTer  having  been  fairly  tried^  since  the  capital  neeea- 
sary  for  the  purpose  had  never  been  raised* 

The  article  had  also  stated  that  of  the  bene&ctors  of 
mankind^  few,  perhaps,  have  suffered  greats  neglect  in 
old  age  than  had  fallen  to  Owen's  share.  This  a^er* 
tion  also  was  repudiated.  "Another,  but  a  very 
natural  mistake,  you  have  made.  Because  my  name 
does  not  figure  among  those  in  the  fashionable  world 
who  attract  the  notice  of  the  public,  you  imagine  I  am 
neglected*  Never  was  liiere  a  greater  misconception.  I 
only  wish  my  fellow-creatures  were  half  as  well  taken 
care  of  in  their  old  age  as  I  have  been ;  or  as  comfort- 
able, contented,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  as  much  per- 
sonal happiness  as  I  experience*  I  would  not  exchange 
my  unpopularity  with  minds  filled  with  the  prejudices 
of  the  old  world,  the  kindness  of  so  many  sincere 
'  Mends,  and  liie  undisturbed  quietness  of  my  present 
enjoyments,  for  the  patronage  of  all  the  authorities  iji 
the  world.  I  have  seen  too  much  of  the  annoyance 
and  discomforts  attending  popularity,  to  have  any 
desire  for  the  slightest  portion  of  it — at  my  time  of  life 
especially."  It  is  very  pleasing  to  find  in  old  age, 
an  absence  of  the  querulousness  which  sometimes 
distinguishes  it,  and  the  substitution  of  a  placid  con- 
tentment. 

Owen  was  at  all  times  fond  of  petitioning  Parliament; 
and  it  was  a  petition  which  caused  the  AtheruEwn 
article.    In  the  Journal*   will  be  found  the  one  to 
»  Robert  Owen's  Journal,  ii.  92. 
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wlitch  the  editor  probably  alluded.  It  ia  very  short, 
and  contains  tbe  old  song  in  unmaoJly  pithy  language. 
It  begins  tlms :  *^  That  your  Petitioner  has  devoted  a 
long  life,  under  most  favourable  opportunities,  to  inves- 
tigate the  causes  which  produce ,  and  through  succeed- 
ing ages  reproduce,  the  miseries  of  tlie  human  raccp" 
It  goes  on  to  say  that  the  iJctitioner  has  discovered  tie 
causes  of  these  evils;  and  tliat,  tlicrefore,  t!ie  longeir 
can ti nuance,  or  cessation,  of  them,  must  depend  upon 
"  the  will  of  the  authorities  who  possess  the  directioii 
of  the  physical  and  mental  powers  of  society*^'  After 
adding  that  tlie  petitioner  was  fully  prepared  to  develop 
his  theories  into  practice,  it  declares  that  "  there  is 
nothing  wild,  visionary,  or  impracticablej  in  any  part 
of  tlie  statement  now  made."  Finally,  a  select  com- 
mittee of  investigation  was  demanded. 

This  petition  was  presented  to  tlie  House  of  Lords 
oil  the  3rd  of  July,  1851,  by  Lord  Brougham;  who 
said  that  it  emanated  from  a  very  celebrated  intm,  and 
a  great  public  benefactor.  Mr,  Owen  held  peculiar 
apinions ;  but  he  was  a  great  public  benefactor,  for  he 
was  the  founder  of  infant  schools.  His  lordship  thought 
that  the  petitioner  ought  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
appearing  before  a  select  committee  of  their  lordslups' 
Houses.  The  late  illustrious  Duke  of  Kent,  the  father 
of  her  Majesty,  had  been  a  pati'on  of  Mr,  Owen^s  plan  t 
and  a  man  more  religious,  or  more  attached  to  the 
Church,  than  his  late  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Kant^  it  would  be  difficult  to  find.  Loixi  Brougham 
then  eulogized  Owen,  as  bebg  of  all  men,  tlie  most 
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moderate^  the  most  tolerant,  and  the  most  accessible  to 
reason.  He  moved  that  the  petition  should  be  read  bj 
the  clerk  at  the  table ;  and  this  was  done.  The  IVfar- 
quis  of  Lansdowne,  however,  opposed  the  appointment 
of  a  conmilttee,  as  irregular  and  useless ;  and  the  matter 
dropped.  Lord  Brougham  is  to  be  praised  for  his 
desire  to  support  an  old  friend  of  public  life:  jet  no 
one  probably  was  less  distressed  by  the  failure  of  his 
motion.  Within  about  a  fortnight,  another  petition 
was  tendered  to  the  House  of  Lords,  by  the  indefati- 
gable, but  importuhate  old  man ;  this  time  on  the  topic 
of  education :  and  Mr.  Thomas  Duncombe  presented  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  something  like  a  duplicate  of 
the  one  I  have  already  mentioned. 

In  the  same  year,  1851,  but  a  little  earlier,  Ow^i 
had  written  a  number  of  tracts,  for  the  enlightenment 
of  the  visitors  to  the  Great  Exhibition  in  Hyde  Park:* 
and  he  got  them  translated  into  French  and  German 
for  distribution  among  foreigners.     The  object  proposed 
was,  *^  to  make  known  and  explain  to  the  people  of  all 
nations,  through  the  visitors  to  the  world's  fair,  the 
great  and  glorious  changes  which  are  on  the  eve  of 
accomplishment  for  all  people,  through  the  progress  of 
knowledge;  and  especially  through  the  attainment  of 
tlie  practical  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  good  and  evil 
to  man,  and  of  the  means  of  removing  the  evil  and 
permanently  attaining  the  good."    The  heading  of  the 
second  tract  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  the  whole. 

*  Journal,  ii.  21  and  96. 
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"  Universal  and  everlasting  peace  and  good  will  among 
all  nations  and  peoples." 

Bj  this  time^  the  Christian  Socialists^  headed  by 
Professor  Maurice  and  Mr.  Kingsley,  together  with 
•  Messrs.  T.  Hughes  (Tom  Brown),  Ludlow,  and  Van- 
sittart  Ncale,  had  attracted  considerable  attention.  The 
old  co-operatives  and  their  prophet,  i^*ere  of  course 
oft*in  alhided  to ;  and  Owen  at  last  tliought  fit  to  correct 
some  of  the  state iiicnts  made  about  him.  Christ laiiSj 
and  most  sincere  Christians,  as  these  men  were,  they 
were  received  with  all  cordiality  by  the  old^  and  equally 
sincere,  unbelievcri  **'  JFrieiiils  and  brothers  in  the 
cause  of  truth,"  l:>cgan  Owen ;  and  then  proceeded  to 
his  usual  ex]>osition  of  his  grand  discovery  of  the  over- 
whelming influence  of  circurnstauccsj  of  the  science  of 
their  proper  direction j  and  of  the  rational  system  of 
society  founded  upon  it.  The  Christian  socialists  had 
a  strong  sympathy  with  Owen  in  liis  desire  to  recon- 
struct society,  to  b^uiish  competition,  to  form  associations 
in  which  all  possessions  should  be  held  in  common. 
But  they  comi)lained  that  the  Owenites  were  apathetic 
in  action,  though  fond  of  lecturing  and  listening :  that 
with  their  tongucii  they  were  lively  and  decisive,  yet 
Umt  from  all  practical  measures  they  di'cw  back  witli 
darm.  The  complainants  did  not  make  sufficient 
allowance  for  thurty  years  of  trials  and  disapix>intments. 
If  a  new  sect  of  co-ot>erators  were  now  to  spring  up, 
and  to  ask  the  Christian  socialists  to  join  them,  ihey 
might  ^lerhaps  clap  the  new  converts  on  the  back  and 
advise  them  to  go  in  and  win,  while  ihey  themselves 
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shnink  from  forUier  efforts.  Disappointment  will  do 
its  work  on  the  energies  of  man. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  catalogoe  Owen's  doings  or  his 
writings:  I  pass  (m  to  another  publication;*  Yol^  I.  of 
the  Baiional  Quarterly^  printed  in  January  185S. 
There  aiq;>ears  here,  a  renewed  proof  of  Owerfs  in- 
dustry, in  the  form  of  a  long  series  of  letters  of  the 
previous  year,  addressed  to  personages  of  high  ranL 
First  there  is  one  to  H.R.H.  Prince  Albert,  in  which 
reference  is  made  to  former  communications,  as  a  fittii^ 
preparation  for  the  present  one.  Owen  tells  the  Prince, 
that  judged  by  his  public  speeches,  he  must  be  pro- 
nounced far  in  advance  of  his  class  in  every  part  of  the 
world ;  and  therefore  he  will  express  himself  to  the 
Prince  as  man  to  man.  Owen  was  in  his  eighty-second 
year;  his  life  therefore  was  precarious ;  and  there  was 
danger  that  his  practical  knowledge  of  social  science 
should  die  with  him.  Columbus  during  eighteen  years, 
had  solicited  different  governments,  to  be  allowed  to 
discover  a  new  continent  for  them :  Owen  during  thirty 
years,  had  unsuccessfully  prayed  the  governments  of 
Europe  and  America  to  permit  him  to  organize  for 
them  "  a  new  world  of  goodness,  wisdom  and  happi- 
ness;^ a  world  that  would  advance  steadily  through 
all  ages.  The  social  discovery  would  as  far  transcend 
the  material  one,  as  the  fall  blaze  of  day  transcends  the 
early  dawn. 

By  the  same  post  Owen  wrote  to  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
then  prime  minister:  reminding  him  of  tiie  respon- 
*  B.  Owen's  BaHomd  QvarUrfy,  toL  i.  44,  &c. 
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aibility  of  his  positiiHi ;  and  telling  him  that  a  British 
Prime  Mimsterj  possessed  of  wisd<»i  and  energy^  could 
give  a  beneficial  direction  to  the  governments  of  the 
world.  To  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  at  the  same 
time^  he  wrote  that  ^^  circumstances  have  arisen  through 
a  long  life  to  compel  me  to  become  an  agent  of  nature 
to  make  the  most  valuable  and  important  discovery  for 
the  permanent  advantage  of  the  human  race,  that  man 
has  yet  been  permitted  to  find  out  and  unfold  to  his 
species.''  What  that  discovery  was  I  need  not  repeat. 
The  Marquis  was  requested  to  support  the  prayer  of  a 
petition  which  the  Earl  of  Derby  had  been  asked  to 
present  Mr.  Disraeli  and  Lord  John  Russell  were 
fiivoured  with  similar  communications  expressed  in 
scuoaewhat  difierent  language. 

Owen  in  his  best  days  had  been  nearly  elected 
member  of  Parliament  for  a  Scotch  constituaicy  :  and 
from  time  to  time  he  felt  a  renewed  desire  to  sit  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  As  a  man  of  eighty  he  offered 
himself  for  Oldham,  and  in  his  address  to  the  electors, 
condescended,  in  the  opening  at  least,  to  lay  aside  the 
language  which  had  become  by  frequ^it  rq)etition  a 
mere  jargon.  '*  I  claim  your  suffirages  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons: — 1st.  Because  I  made  ihe  Bill  for  the 
relief  of  children  and  others  in  cotton-mills,  &c.,  &c. 
2nd.  Because  I  was  the  first  who  introduced  into 
cotton-miUs  systematic  order,  &c.,  &c.  3rd.  Because  I 
invented  and  introduced  rational  infant  schools,  &c, 
&c.^  The  fourth  item  might  probably  tell  vrell  in  the 
district  for  which  the  address  was  intended.     ^^4th. 
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Because  I  introduced  the  first  fine  cotton-spinning  bj 
machinery;  extending  the  highest  numbers  previonslj 
attained^  120,  and  of  inferior  quality,  to  upwards  of 
300,  and  of  superior  quality :  thereby  opening  an  im- 
mense new  branch  of  the  cotton  manufiicture.'*  After 
reciting  many  other  claims,  the  address  concludes  tlins : 
^^  It  is  true  that  I  am  old :  but  I  am  not  yet  past  good 
and  substantial  public  service.  If,  however,  yon  have 
a  younger  candidate,  that  can  effSect  more  for  the  good 
of  the  people,— elect  him  by  all  means.  Your  firiend, 
Robert  Owen. — Seven  Oaks,  Kent,  Aug.  2,  1852." 

More  than  three  years  later,  there  appeared  in  a 
small  tract,  the  following  unmeaning  notice  to  the  world 
generally : — 

*^  If  the  constituency  of  any  county,  city,  or  borough, 
will  elect  me,  firee  of  all  trouble  and  expense,  to  a 
seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  I  will  in  that  assembly 
advocate  the  system  of  society  which  is  in  accordance 
with  all  nature,  and  which  will  lead  to  the  permanent 
happiness  of  the  human  race.  I  will  also  endeavour 
through  the  same  public  medium  of  information,  to 
induce  the  civilized  world  to  change  their  practice  of 
continually  creating  causes  of  evil  to  the  human  race, 
for  the  practice  of  creating  causes  which  will  produce 
good  to  all,  and  overcome  all  evil."* 

Whether  Owen  even  in  his  best  days  would  have 

advanced  his  reputation  by  becoming  a  member  of  the 

House  of  Commons;    whether  he  would  have  been 

listened  to,  after  curiosity  had  been  sated  by  a  first 

»  New  Existence,  vili  27. 
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speech ;  whether  he  would  have  made  such  an  impres- 
sion^ as  to  induce  the  House  to  consent  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  any  bill  of  his,  or  to  appoint  a  select  committee ; 
whether  in  the  committees  of  the  House  he  would  have 
been  useful  in  eliciting  information  or  constructing  a 
report ; — ^is,  I  think,  very  doubtfuL  As  a  mere  speaker 
he  would  have  met  with  small  encouragement:  as  a 
man  of  one  idea  he  would  have  been  regarded,  I  fear, 
as  an  intolerable  bore.  Talking,  laughter,  bucolic 
imitations,  would  have  perpetually  greeted  him.  It 
was  better  for  him  that  he  was  not  elected. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

Gonditiomof  Mind— IfiUeimial  Stetfr-lfoetiag  m  1st  Jianiij,  185S^ 
Others  on  1st  and  Uth  Maj-^^Again,  30th  July— Fictitions  Ezmnd- 
nation— Autobiograpfaj— Second  Volume— Are  they  trustworthy? 
— Coogrest  of  Advanced  Ifinds— Edicational  Conference— Claim 
to  be  heard— Attempt— Letter  to  Potentates— Moral  Necessity^ 
Social  Science  Association — Owen's  Satisfaction — Owen  read  a 
Paper— Epitome  of  it — ^Again,  in  October,  1858,  at  liyerpool— 
Unconsciousness— Goes  to  Wales— To  Newton  and  Back — Again 
to  Newton:  Death— The  Funeral— Conclusion. 

In  my  chapter  on  Spiritual  Manifestations,  I  have  ex- 
pressed no  opinion  as  to  the  soundness  of  Owen's  mind 
at  the  time  of  his  conversion.  The  *^  Notice  **  which  I 
have  quoted  at  the  end  of  the  last  chapter,  may  cause 
a  suspicion  that  in  December  1855,  there  were  some 
appearances  of  dotage.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  he  had  now  been  living  between 
two  and  three  years,  under  ghostly  influences ;  and  that 
persons  who  pass  half  their  time  in  spirit-land,  contract 
a  contempt  for  mundane  opinions  and  human  logic. 

Though  Owen's  notions  generally  were  stereotyped, 
and  with  the  exception  of  the  case  of  the  spiritualists, 
scarcely  ever  broken  up  to  be  recast,  he  nevertheless 
indulged  his  followers  occasionally  with  a  new  nomen- 
clature. Thus  at  the  end  of  1854,  he  called  a  ^^  great 
preliminary  meeting"  for  the  1st  January  1855,  as  the 
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oommencement  of  ''  the  true  millennial  state  of  human 
existence."  This  was  a  blending  of  the  new  rational 
society,  with  the  spiritualist  influence. 

On  New  Year's  Day  accordingly,  the  lecture-room  in 
St  Martinis  Hall  was  crowded*  People  on  entering,* 
were  surprised  to  see  a  theatrical  arrangement  of  drop- 
scene-s  and  side-scenes ,  painted  to  exhibit  to  t]w  eye 
**  ditFerent  combinations  of  <jood  vottdkiom^  which  Mr, 
Owen  J  Mr.  Pembeiton,  Mr*  Buckingham,  and  Mr.  At- 
kins, proposed  for  the  rising  generation  of  the  human 
raco,"  Por  the  side-scenes,  Mr.  Atkins  had  painted 
eight  columns, "  to  exhibit  an  epitome  of  the  creation 
of  the  world  from  its  commencement,  step  by  diep, 
through  all  its  gradations  to  the  present  time,  *  ,  , 
showing  vitb  how  much  ease^  by  adopting  Mr,  Owen*s 
and  Mr.  Pemberton's  principles  of  education  from  birth 
by  the  eye  and  ear,  all  useful  and  real  knowledge  may 
be  now  given  to  all  who  shall  Ije  placed  within  these 
new  rational  cimditions."  The  rejjorter  of  the  pro- 
ceedings must  have  been  either  an  enthusiast,  or  a 
person  well  paid  to  enact  that  character.  We  may 
believe  that  the  spectators  were  surprised  to  see  a 
lecture-room  turned  into  a  theatre :  but  it  is  our  turn 
to  be  astonished  when  we  hear  that  "  the  audience 
seemed  at  first  stunned  and  then  electrified  with  these 
extraordinary  representationsj  opening  the  first  glimjise 
of  the  mw  cxutence  of  man  upon  the  eartk.*^  The 
spectators  perhaps,  expected  a  dramatic  representation, 
with  Mr<  Owen,  it  might  be,  aa  the  old  man ;  Mi% 
*  Mttbo't  Okwji'*  Grvtt  Frdmifmrp  MtHtH^,  3itl  Edit  xi. 
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Buckingham  as  an  Hindoo  wizard ;  and  the  spirits  of 
the  Duke  of  Kent,  of  Tom  Paine,  of  Byron,  Channing, 
and  Chahners,  hovering  around  or  whispering  behind 
the  scenes.  Owen  however,  appeared  in  his  ordinary 
costume :  Buckingham  was  too  ill  to  be  present :  guar- 
dian angels  there  were  none. 

Another  meeting  was  held  on  the  1st  of  May,  when 
Mr.  Owen,  Mr.  Pemberton,  and  Mr.  Atkins,  were  once 
more  on  the  platform,  but  without  the  accessories  of 
theatrical  scenery.  This  meeting  again  was  only  pre- 
liminary: but  on  the  14th  May,  Owen's  eighty-fifth 
birthday, "  a  great  convention  of  delegates  of  the  human 
race,**  was  held  in  the  same  place,  for  the  purpose  of 
hearing  the  old  man  ^^  inaugurate  the  commencement  of 
the  millennium."  The  convention  had  been  called  by 
'*  a  proclamation^  dated  London,  25th  November,  1854." 
The  proceedings  consisted  of  speeches  by  Mr.  Owen 
and  his  firiends;  after  which  the  meeting  separated. 
The  millennium,  tjie  new  existence  of  man  upon  the 
earth,  was,  we  must  suppose,  inaugurated. 

Stimulated  by  the  popularity  of  the  two  gatherings 
in  May,  Owen  called  a  third  meeting  for  the  30th  of 
July,  in  the  same  year,  1855.  As  nothing  occurs  in  the 
report  of  it,  about  crowds  or  enthusiasm,  I  presume 
that  there  was  a  flatness  in  the  proceedmgs.  I  have 
done  injustice  to  the  assembly  of  the  14th  of  May,  by 
omitting  to  state  that  it  agreed  upon  petitions  to  be 
presented  to  Parliament  On  the  present  occasion, 
Owen  read  a  fictitious  examination  of  himself,  by  the 
committee  which   ought  to  have  been  appointed  but 
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^^as  not  The  haziness  of  the  invention  reminds  one 
of  the  good  fortune  of  the  traveller  in  the  East,  who 
was  shown  the  ladder  which  Jacob  dreamed  that  he 
saw. 

Most  men  are  unwilling  to  parade  their  own  want 
of  success;   and  Owen  was  backward  in  talking  of 
New  Harmony,  of  Orbiston,  of  Queenwood,  and  other 
failures ;  while  New  Lanark  and  the  Factory  Act  were 
often  at  the  tip  of  his  pen.     But  in  this  examination  he 
states  plainly,  that  for  fifty  years  he  had  been  petition- 
ing Parliament,  and  without  success,  to  investigate  the 
subject  of  subjects.     But  why,  asks  the  fictitious  com- 
mittee, had    he   so   long  persevered  in   this   course? 
Because  he  had  hesitated  to  bring  the  subject  before 
a  public  unprepared  to   receive  it;   and  because  he 
regarded  the  British  Parliament  as  the  fittest  channel 
of  communication.     I  cannot  quarrel  with  a  veteran 
of  85 :  a  younger  man  would  have  here  laid  himself 
open  to  flat  contradiction,  and  a  charge  of  careless  mis- 
statement    After  a  series  of  questions  and  answers, 
Owen   concluded  the   examination  in  a  highly  satis- 
factory manner,  by  putting  into  the  mouth  of  the  com- 
mittee,  this  final   statement :    ^'  You  have  made  out 
your  case,  and  you  have  overcome  all  our  objections, 
and  removed  all  our  difficulties."     Owen,  aft«r  reading 
this  document  aloud,  put  to  the  meeting  a  string  of 
resolutions   which    were    carried   unanimously.      The 
small  success  of  this  meeting  did  not  encourage  him 
to  call  a  fourth ;  but  for  three  years  after  this  date,  and 
indeed  till  the  year  of  his  death,  he  published  his 
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Millennial  Gazette;  consisting  of  a  series  of  tracts  on 
the  subjects  indicated  by  the  title. 

I  will  now  pads  on  to  the  year  1857^  when  tiie  old 
man  exhibited  an  activity  that  could  not  have  be^i 
looked  for.  Firsts  he  published  a  volume  of  his  Auto- 
biography. [Portions  of  this  had  been  written  at  pre- 
vious times^  but  other  portions  were  fresh  from  his  pen. 
There  is  an  introduction  in  two  parts^  ci  different  dates: 
the  first,  of  December  18S6,  bemg  a  dialogue  betwe^ 
himself  and  an  old  friend  whom  he  calls  Inquisitor; 
the  second,  of  16tii  October  1856,  a  spiritual  ''Address 
to  the  World"  from  the  United  States,  which  I  have 
mentioned  in  a  former  chapter.  In  the  former  of  these 
parts,  the  old  friend  urges  the  task  of  writing  his  own 
life,  as  a  matter  of  high  import  to  the  whole  race  of 
man.  Owen  replies  that  he  is  always  desirous  of 
gratifying  his  friends  or  faithful  disciples;  and  that  if 
he  has  hitherto  neglected  their  sohcitaticms,  it  has  only 
been  in  consequence  of  his  devotion  to  the  mission  he 
has  been  engaged  in  through  a  long  life;  and  as  to 
the  success  of  which  he  is  more  sanguine  the  longer 
he  lives,  notwithstanding  the  gloomy  prognostications 
of  his  followers.  Truly,  it  must  have  been  in  antici- 
pation of  him  that  the  poet  sang, ''  Hope  springs  eternal 
in  the  human  breast" 

A  second  volume  was  published  in  the  following 
year,  and  was  numbered,  not  volume  **  two,"  as  by  any- 
other  person,  but  "  one  A."  There  is  a  reascm  for  using 
this  unusual  ordinal:  that  the  second  volume  is  an 
appendix  to  the  first ;  having  indeed,  an  introduction^ 
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bat  consistiog  mainly  of  reprints  of  documents^  such  as 
the  essays  on  the  formation  of  character,  and  the  origi* 
nal&ctory  IhIL 

The  style  of  writing  in  these  yolmnes,  where  they  are 
not  reprints  of  former  publications,  ia  singularly  loose 
and  wandering;  and  the  aiTangement  is  almost  as  defec- 
tive as  the  style,  I  Iiave  made  considerable  use  of  the 
facts  stated ;  and  therefore  I  have  asked  myself  ^ith 
some  anxiety,  whether  I  have  jnstly  confided  in  their 
accuracy*  On  the  affirmative  side,  I  remember,  that 
even  very  old  persons,  witli  a  failing  memory,  will 
recollect  the  incidents  of  early  life :  and  to  such  a 
degree  that  a  man  unquestionably  in  his  dotage,  who 
cannot  recall  what  he  has  heard  five  minutes  before, 
will  nevertheless^  run  over  in  exact  order  a  series  of 
names,  or  of  facts,  with  wldch  he  was  familiar  in  his 
boyhood.  We  might  therefore,  have  considerable 
reliance  on  Owen's  account  of  his  earlier  years.  For- 
tmiately,  we  have  other  grounds  to  rest  upon :  for  the 
Autobiographic  was  to  a  large  exti>nt  ^vritten  long  before 
1856,  and  printed  piecemeal  in  various  publications. 

In  this  same  year,  1857,  Owen  called  a  meeting,  to  be 
held,  like  the  gatherings  of  1855,  in  St,  Martin's  Hall, 
Long  Acre.  A  pamphlet  afterwards  appeared,  bearing 
the  title  of  Report  of  the  Meetings  of  the  Congress  of  the 
Advanced  MimU  of  the  Woj'M^  convened  by  R.  Owen, 
This  congress  sat  day  by  day,  from  the  12th  to  the  25th 
of  May  1857;  and  discussed  or  maundered  over,  the  old 
topics,  including  of  course  the  doctrine  of  circumstances, 
socialism,  and  spiritualism. 
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About  ihe  same  time,  Owen  appeared  in  a  diflferent 
place,  where  though  he  was  treated  with  decency,  he 
was  certainly  not  listened  to.  On  the  22nd  to  the  24th 
of  June  1857,  a  conference  was  held  in  Willis's  Rooms, 
under  the  presidency  of  ihe  Prince  Consort,  for  an 
inquiry  into  the  causes  of  *^  the  early  age  at  which  chil- 
dren are  taken  from  school,"  and  to  suggest  remedies 
for  the  evil.  Any  one  who  looks  over  the  papers  read 
in  the  various  sections,  will  find  that  ihe  proposed  object 
was  not  strictly  adhered  to,  but  that  many  topics  were 
introduced.  An  educational  conference  would  more 
properly  describe  the  affair  as  it  turned  out  It  was 
whispered  however,  among  the  initiated,  that  the  par- 
ticular form  was  of  little  consequence:  for  that,  though 
ihe  bringing  together  the  friends  of  education,  and  the 
eliciting  and  comparing  of  information,  were  objects 
sincerely  proposed,  yet  the  thing  principally  aimed  at 
was  to  prepare  the  public  to  receive  with  equanimity, 
the  intended  proposal  of  Government  to  largely  augment 
the  annual  educational  grant.  A  few  years  before, 
100,000L,  had  been  grudgingly  voted:  at  present  a 
million  is  said  to  be  expended  directly  and  indirectly. 
Whatever  other  good  followed,  the  conference  unques- 
tionably strengthened  the  hands  of  the  adminbtration 
in  this  important  matter. 

It  occurred  to  Owen  that  he  had  some  right  to  be  heard 
on  such  an  occasicm.  More  than  sixty  years  befi)re,  when 
the  importance  of  education  was  not  generally  under- 
stood ;  when  men  of  information  and  social  importance 
argued,  that  if  knowledge  was  power,  ignorance  in 
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the  masses  was  necessary  to  their  subordination ;  when 
the  American  revolt  and  the  French  revolution  had 
disposed  statesmen  to  keep  subjects  down  with  a  firm 
hand^  rather  than  to  train  them  for  freedom ;  at  this 
period,  Owen  had  devoted  one-third  of  his  laborious 
savings  to  the  promotion  of  the  Lancaster  and  Bell 
schemes.  Afterwards,  in  mature  age,  he  had  spent 
uncounted  time  and  money,  in  the  training  of  the  young 
people  within  his  reach.  Surely,  he  above  all  men,  had 
a  claim  to  be  heard. 

On  ihe  last  morning  of  the  conference,  in  the  great 
room  at  Willis's,  Owen  made  his  appearance,  and 
secured  a  place,  not  exactly  among  the  actors  in  the 
drama,  but  on  the  platform  outside  the  circle.  Listening 
with  patient  attention,  and  as  well  as  his  confirmed  deaf- 
ness would  allow,  he  thought  he  discovered  an  opening 
for  what  he  had  to  say.  His  long  and  hard  experience 
must  have  told  him  that  he  would  not  be  listened 
to ;  but  the-  presence  on  the  platform  of  his  old  friend 
Lord  Brougham,  and  of  the  veteran  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe,  was  a  guarantee  that  he  would  suffer  no  insult. 
In  the  absence  of  Prince  Albert,  Lord  Granville  pre- 
sided :  he  was  unwilling  to  hurt  the  old  man's  feelings, 
but  dreaded  probably  an  unnecessary  prolongation  of 
the  morning's  proceedings;  for  who  should  say  to 
what  length  Owen  might  run  on?  who  could  foresee 
whether  he  would  not  commence  the  reading  of  the 
ever  dear  essays,  or  the  report  to  the  county  of  Lanark? 
There  were  a  few  sentences  uttered :  a  gentle  remon- 
strance from  the  noble  chairman :  some  whispered  con- 
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v^rsation :  a  suggestion  of  being  out  of  order,  and  a 
recommendation  to  take  anoiiier  opportonity:  Ae  boa- 
ness^went  on^  the  condosion  was  huddled  i^  and 
Owen  was  left  to  empty  benches.  It  is  easy  in  such  a 
case,  to  moralize  on  the  isgratitnde  of  mankind:  bat 
Owen  had  wilfolly  placed  himself  where  he  knew  Aat 
he  should  be  slighted  and  shunned. 

At  the  close  of  this  year  1857,  Owen  again  ahoiped 
the  visionary  condition  of  his  mind,  by  printing  a  letter, 
addressed*  to  ^'  the  potentates  of  the  earth ;  in  wfaoD 
the  happiness  and  misery  of  the  human  race  are  now 
inyested***  Especially  it  was  intended  for  ^'Austria, 
France,  Great  Britain,  Prussia,  Russia,  Sardiiiia, 
Turkey,  and  the  United  States  of  North  America,*  on 
the  ground  that  these  powers  ^ere  at  peace  with  ead 
other,  '^and  could  without  war,  easily  induce  all  the 
other  governments  and  people  to  unite  with  them  m 
practical  measures  for  the  general  good  of  all  throngii 
futurity.** 

Owen's  intercourse  with  the  spheres  of  spirits^  had 
failed  to  alter  his  opinions  as  to  free-will  and  necessity. 
In  this  letter  he  states,  almost  more  strongly  than 
ever,  his  dogma  as  to  the  irresponsibility  of  man ;  and 
reiterates  his  assertion  that  it  forms  the  true  fenndatian 
of  society.  A  smcere  but  astounding  oonvicticm  I  tfiat 
to  tell  men : — ^you  are  not  responsible  for  your  actions, 
and  to  reward  or  punish  you  for  them  is  absurd — is  the 
true  mode  of  securing  a  well-conducted  and  happy 
world.     I  quote  the  very  words  of  the  letter.f 

♦  Autobiog.  1  a.  x.  f  IWd.  1  a.  xi 
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^  That  the  maker  of  an jthing,  gives  to  the  made^  all 
ilB  made  qualities  and  powers. 

^That  the  Ghreat  Creating  Power  of  the  universe 
gives  to  all  things  created,  the  created  qualities  and 
powers  which  they  possess. 

'^That  the  Maker  and  the  Creator,  being  the  sole 
authors  of  these  qualities  and  powers,  are  alone  re- 
sponsible for    them    and  their  actions    during    their 

#  ^1  •  # 

*^  That  the  Creator  not  onlj^  gives,  bat  forces  on  the 
created,  all  the  qualities  and  powers  which  it  possesses 
or  can  acquire/' 

Having  laid  down  these  propositions,  as  the  ground 
on  which  the  "  surroimdings  "  of  society  ought  to  be 
based,  Owen  mcfdestly  begged  of  the  potentates  to  hold  m 

a  congress  in  London ;  and  promised  that,  health  per-  | 

mi t ting,  he  would  be  present  with  them,  and  instruct 
them  in  their  duties.  He  suggested  tliat  the  meeting 
should  not  be  held  till  the  following  May,  that  the 
authorities  of  China,  Japan,  and  Burmali,  might  be 
invited. 

About  the  time  of  the  Educational  Conference,  it  was 
determined  by  a  few  friends  of  social  advancementi  to 
attempt  the  formation  of  an  ^*  Association  for  tlie  Pro-  * 
motion  of  Social  Science.*'  Some  gentlemen  from  Bir- 
mingham having  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  preliminary 
arrangementSj  the  first  meeting  was  fixed  to  be  held  in 
that  town;  and  from  the  12th  to  llie  16th  of  October, 
lS57y  there  was  a  constant  reading  of  papers,  with 
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making  of  speeches  and  self-glorification^  according  to 
the  established  forms  of  such  gatherings.  Hitherto  the 
association  has  prospered :  as  to  the  future  it  would  be 
rash  to  prophesy.  Some  persons  make  much  of  the 
case  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science;  and  argue  that  since  that  has  succeeded,  and 
has  enjoyed  a  long  existence,  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  Social  Science  Association  should  not  succeed  also. 
To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  many  affairs  fail  when 
there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  they  should  not  be 
successful  :  they  fail  through  ill  fortune,  or  through 
the  incapacity  and  negligence  of  the  conductors.  And 
there  is  as  much  difference  between  the  British  Asso- 
ciation and  that  of  which  I  am  speaking,  as  there  is 
between  the  undisputed  certainty  of  the  truths  of  phy- 
sical science,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  maxims  of 
moral  and  social  science.  The  British  Association  can 
banish  quackery  from  its  sections,  a  task  which  the 
Social  Science  Association  will  find  vast  difficulty  in 
accomplishing.  Few  people  imagine  themselves  ac- 
quainted with  the  laws  of  nature,  without  much  study 
and  reflection:  nearly  every  man  who  can  read  and 
write,  believes  himself  capable  of  putting  the  social 
machine  to  right ;  and  pronounces  dogmatically  on 
plans  of  legislation  and  penal  refdrm. 

Owen  was  not  troubled  with  reflections  of  this  sort 

He  hailed  the  formation  of  the  society,  as  the  daybreak 

of  a  new  era.     "  What*  a  glorious  commencement  to 

this  happy  period,  has  been  the  late  meeting  in  Bir- 

♦  AtUohiog,  1  a.  L 
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mingham  of  the  National  Association  (of  all  parties)  for 
the  Promotion  of  Social  Science  ! 

^*  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  man,  the  door 
has  been  wide  opened  to  admit  of  truth  unrestricted  by 
power  and  prejudice,  on  subjects  of  the  deepest  interest 
to  all  humanity, 

^^  Long  will  that  meeting,  its  founder,  and  its  leaders, 
be  held  in  remembrance  by  the  human  race." 

Owen  read  a  paper*  in  the  section  on  pimishment 
and  reformation.  It  was  entitled.  The  Human  Race 
Governed  without  Punishment  A  very  short  epitome 
is  given  in  the  Traneactiona ;  the  great  number  of  com- 
munications making  it  necessary  to  compress  the  less 
impoi*tant  papers.  It  reads  so  much  like  a  sketch  of 
one  of  Owen's  earlier  effusions,  that  it  carries  one  back 
forty  years,  to  a  period  when  he  was  in  his  glory. 

This  being  the  last  of  his  productions  to  which  I 
shall  call  attention,  I  will  copy  the  epitome;  as  exhi- 
biting the  old  man  in  his  monotonous  consistency  :* — 

**  In  this  paper,  the  writer  supported  the  proposition, 
that  in  a  society  based  on  its  true  foundation — ^  that  the 
Creator  gives  all  the  quahties  and  powers  to  and  pos- 
sessed by  the  created ' — the  punishment  of  man  by  man 
will  be  unnecessary : — 

**  By  the  aid  of  this  principle  the  writer  stated  that 
he  had  governed  a  population,  originally  very  inferior, 
of  between  2,000  and  3,000,  for  upwards  of  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  without  punishment ;  and  that  they  were 
by  public  consent  allowed  to  be  for  that  period,  the 
*  TramacUims,  1857,  880. 
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best  and  the  happiest  working  population  ever  known 
to  exist  in  any  country.  And  all  the  children  of  this 
peculation  were  so  trained,  educated,  and  placed,  front 
one  year  old,  that  vice,  crime,  or  evil  passions,  or  un- 
kind conduct  to  each  other,  were  unknown;  and  the 
strongest  affection  between  them  and  their  teachers^ 
was  strikingly  manifest  at  all  times  to  all  who  witnessed 
their  proceedings. 

"  Mr.  Owen  expressed  his  conviction,  that  the  time 
would  surely  come,  when  the  population  of  the  world 
would  be  governed  solely  under  the  influence  of  uni- 
versal love  and  charity:  and  divine  as  those  principles 
were,  they  were  yet  the  principles  of  common  sense, 
for  governing  mankind,  and  forming  the  character  from 
birth  to  death.** 

If  Owen  said  all  that  was  here  attributed  to  him,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  his  own  exploits  were  magnified 
in  his  eyes  by  being  seen  through  the  mists  of  years* 
As  I  have  shown  already,  it  is  not  true  that  diere  waa 
no  vice  at  New  Lanark :  for  illegitimacy,  though  not 
firequent,  was  by  no  means  unknown;  and  the  prac- 
tice of  drinking  to  excess,  however  diminished,  con- 
tinued to  a  late  date.  Nor  was  punishment  dispensed 
with:  since  illegitimacy  was  fined;  and  the  custom  of 
drinking  in  the  new  year  was  heavily  fined.  These 
facts  we  know,  and  probably  a  great  many  m<Hre  of  the 
same  sort  have  escaped  us. 
J^  During  the  following  year,  Owen's  constitution  began 
to  give  way  under  the  load  of  eighty-six  years ;  thou^ 
he  still  felt  an  ambition  to  be  examined  by  both  Houses 
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y  of  Pariiamenty  either  at  the  bar,  or  in  (xnninittee.     In  /^ 

October,  1858,  was  held  in  Liverpool  the  second  n^eet- 
i^  ing  of  the  Social  Science  Association.     Owen's  failing 

,|.  health  quite  unfitted  him  fi>r  travelling:   bat  his  old 

I.  restlessness  was  upon  him:  the  opportunity  of  attend- 

r  ing  such  a  conference  was  an  irresistible  temptation: 

perhaps  the  words  ^'social  science,''  appeared  to  him, 
as  thej  did  to  Louis  Blanc,  equivalent  to  socialistic 
science:  at  any  rate  to  Liverpool  he  would  go.*  At 
the  end  of  his  journey  he  took  to  his  bed*  But  on  one 
of  the  days  of  the  meeting,  after  two  hours  sp^it  in 
dressing,  he  was  seated  in  a  sedan  chair,  carried  to 
St  George's  Hall,  and  placed  on  the  platform.  Lord 
Brougham,  true  to  his  fiiendship  for  him,  took  the- 
veteran  by  the  arm,  led  him  forward,  and  obtained  him 
a  hearing.  "  Then  Mr.  Owen,"  says  his  admirer,  Mr. 
Holyoake>  ^^  in  his  grand  manner,  proclaimed  his  an- 
cient message  of  science,  competence,  and  good-will 
to  the  world."  He  was  unable  to  complete  his  first 
period:  Lord  Brougham  supplied  the  clause  wanting, 
clapped  his  hands,  and  uttered  words  of  encouragement; 
suggesting  in  an  undertone  that  he  should  be  carried 
back  to  bed.  X 

He  was  carried  back,  under  the  care  of  his  faithful 
attendant  Rigby,  and  lay  in  bed  an  hour,  unconscious. 
Reviving,  he  asked  what  he  had  said  on  the  platform; 
and  his  words  being  read  over  to  him,  he  expressed  his 
sense  of  their  importance.  Again  he  fdl  into  uncon- 
sciousness. '^That  scene  on  the  Liverpool  platfonn 
*  Q.  J.  Holyoake's  Life  amd  La$t  Da^,  &c. 
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will  not  soon  die  out  of  recollection.  Lord  Brougham 
and  Mr.  Owen,  the  two  marvellous  men  who  stood 
there,  were  a  sight  not  soon  to  behold  again.  Lord 
Brougham's  vivacity  at  eighty,  was  as  wonderful  as  Mr. 
Owen's  undying  ardour  at  eighty-nine.**  * 

During  a  fortnight,  Owen  was  confined  to  his  bed 
at  the  Victoria  hotel :  many  inquiries  about  his  health 
being  made  by  Mr.  Rathbone,  Mr.  William  Browne, 
M.  P.,  and  others.  One  morning,  however,  he  told 
Rigby  to  pack  up  that  he  might  go.  ^^  Go,  sir  ?  where  ? 
To  London?"  "To  my  native  place:  I  will  lay  my 
bones  where  they  came  from."  Natural  sentiment  was 
prevailing  even  over  the  ruling  passion.  He  was  got 
to  the  Mersey;  ferried  across  (another  feiTyman  was 
soon  to  carry  him),  and  conveyed  by  the  railroad  to 
Shrewsbury;  from  which  place  he  had  to  go  thirty 
miles  in  a  carriage.  Coming  after  an  absence  of 
seventy  years,  to  the  border  line  of  England  and  Wales, 
he  knew  it,  and  raising  himself  up  gave  a  cheer.  He 
attempted  to  persuade  Rigby  that  the  atmosphere  of 
his  native  land  was  sensibly  different  from  that  of 
England.  "  What  scenes  had  the  wanderer  passed 
through  since  last  he  gazed  upon  the  mountains  I 
Manufacturing  days,  crowning  success,  philanthropic 
experiments,'  public  meetings  at  the  London  Tavern, 
continentaT travel,  interviews  with  kings,!  Mississippi 
vallevs,  Indiana  forests,  journeys,  labours,  agitations, 
honours,  calumnies,  hopes,  and  never-ceasing  toil ;  what 

*  Eigfaty-feren  was  Owen's  real  age. 
t  Flinoes  woold  hare  been  a  safer  word. 
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a  world,  what  an  age  had  intervened,  since  last  he 
passed  his  native  border ! "  * 

Passing  an  estate  he  had  known,  he  proposed  to  drive 
up  and  ask  if  Dr.  Johns  were  at  home.  Dr.  Johns  had 
died  twenty  years  before.  But  his  daughter  was  there, 
and  rejoiced  to  show  him  hospitality.  He  asked  for 
flummery,  the  dish  which  had  accidentally  ruined  his 
digestion  as  a  child ;  and  it  was  almost  the  only  thmg 
he  ate.  Arriving  at  Newtown,  his  native  place,  he  and 
his  attendant  adopted  fictitious  names ;  and  stopping  at 
the  house  where  he  was  bom,  gratified  their  curiosity 
by  finding  that  the  particular  room  of  his  birth  was 
well  known.  His  real  name  was  made  out  by  the 
owner  of  the  house,  Mr.  David  Thomas,  whose  guest 
he  afterwards  offered  to  become,  that  he  might  give  an 
important  message  to  the  inhabitants.  A  whim  again 
seized  him,  and  he  returned  through  Shrewsbury  to 
Liverpool. 

Again  from  Liverpool  he  went  to  Shrewsbury,  and 
on  to  Newtown.  He  travelled  with  difficulty,  but 
pointed  out  the  objects  he  passed.  His  courtesy  pre- 
vented him  from  becoming  as  an  invalid  the  guest  of 
Mr.  David  Thomas.  He  went  to  an  hotel,  and  there 
he  died.  His  medical  attendant  ordered  him  stimu- 
lants, but  he  wilfully  refrised  them,  though  they  might 
perliaps  have  restored  him  for  a  time.  The  rector  of 
the  place  calling,  Owen  declined  to  see  him  as  a  clergy- 
man, but  afterwards  suggested  to  him  some  visionary 
plans  for  the  regeneration  of  Newtown,  and  requested 
♦  Holyoake^  8. 
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him  to  confer  with  the  magistrates  and  other  autho- 
rities on  the  subject  Up  to  this  time  he  had  no 
immediate  expectation  of  death,  though  he  took  some 
pains  to  learn,  for  future  use,  the  exact  spot  where  his 
father  was  buried*  His  eldest  son  arrived  from  Lond<m 
in  time  to  receive  his  fieurewell,  and  to  witness  his  placid 
departure. 

The  following  letter  from  the  son,  the  Hon.  R.  D. 
Owen,  appeared  in  some  of  the  papers : — 

^^Newlowny  MowtgomeryBhire^  Nov,  17,  1858. 
**Mt  DBAJt  Sib, — It  is  all  over.  My  dear  father 
passed  away  this  morning,  at  a  quarter  before  seven ; 
and  passed  away  as  gently  and  quietly  as  if  he  had 
been  falling  asleep.  There  was  not  the  least  struggle, 
not  a  contraction  of  a  limb  or  a  muscle;  not  an  ex- 
pression of  pain  on  his  face.  His  breathing  gradually 
became  slower  and  slower,  until  at  last  it  ceased  so 
imperceptibly,  that  even  as  I  held  his  hand,  I  could 
scarcely  tell  the  moment  when  he  no  longer  breathed. 
His  last  words,  distinctly  pronounced  about  twenty 
minutes  before  his  death,  were  relief  has  come.  About 
half  an  hour  before,  he  said,  very  easy  and  comfortable^ 

The  body  was  removed  into  the  house  where  it 
was  bom,  and  was  treated  with  funeral  honours.  But 
the  burial,  in  accordance  with  Owen's  own  tastes  and 
opinions,  was  simple  and  frugal.  Mr.  Holyoake,  Mr. 
Trudiove,  Mr.  Law,  and  Mr.  Rigby  arrived  in  one 
party  from  London  to  take  a  part  in  it;  as  did  Mr.  Pare 
from  Dublin,  Colonel  Clinton  from  Royston;  besides 
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Mr.  Robert  Cooper,  Mr.  W.  H.  Ashurst,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Francis  Pears,  Mr.  Thomas  Allsop,  and  Mr.  W.  Cox. 
The  little  town  of  course  suspended  all  business 
and  amusement,  to  witness  the  interment  of  its  distin- 
guished son.  Clergymen  and  medical  men,  gentlemen 
and  men  of  buBinesSj  joined  in  the  prot^ession-  The 
body  was  carried  first  to  the  New  Ciiurcli,  where  the 
affecting  servicti  of  the  Church  of  England  was  read 
to  many  unwilling  listeners;  and  then  the  procession 
moved  on  to  the  ruins  of  St  Mary's^  an  ancient  Saxon 
structure,  where  the  hody  was  laid  in  the  grave  of  its 
parents.  The  Co-oporators,  or  Socialists,  who  were 
present,  regretted  that  tliey  could  not  dispense  with  the 
Christian  formSj  and  that  they  were  debarred  from 
pronouncing  an  oration  over  the  gi*avo :  bat  they  found 
notliing  to  complain  of  in  the  simple  and  graceful 
conduct  of  the  officiating  clergyman* 

Thus  was  Robert  Owen  buried  by  his  own  wish, 
which  was  held  sacred  by  his  friends,  in  ground  conse- 
crated by  ttie  Church ;  with  the  formalities  of  a  religion 
which  he  coiit^^mned;  attended  hy  tnournars  who  for 
tlie  most  part  had  no  sympathy  with  his  opinions ;  in 
an  ancient  graveyard  hallowed  by  historical  associations 
which  to  him  when  Uviiig  bad  little  meaning*  The 
bones  of  the  prophet  of  innovation  lie  among  the  pic* 
toresque  ruins  of  mediaeval  orthodoxy. 
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PART   IL 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

Reflections  on  Owon  — How  he  became  what  he  was  — Nature — 
Circumstances— He  was  self-educated— Self-education  considered 
— ^Its  alleged  Advantages  and  real  Disadvantages. 

In  the  previous  chapters  of  this  volume,  I  have  tried 
to  confine  myself  to  the  immediate  duty  of  a  biographer: 
I  have  narrated  the  incidents  of  Owen's  life ;  adding 
some  account  of  the  works  he  wrote  and  of  the  opinions 
he  held ;  and  abstaining  from  lengthened  comments  and 
statements  of  my  own  views,  I  propose  now  to  indem- 
nify myself  for  this  forbearance^  by  devoting  a  few 
pages,  to  such  reflections  on  Owen's  character  and  phi- 
losophy, as  have  occurred  to  me  in  wading  through  his 
numerous  publications. 

I  shall  be  acting  in  entire  accordance  with  his  senti- 
ments as  well  as  my  own,  in  asking  first,  how  the  man 
came  to  be  what  he  was.  I  answer,  as  he  himself  might 
without  inconsistency  have  answered,  that  his  pecu- 
liarities were  much  owing  to  nature ;  and  that  in  few 
cases  might  be  more  truly  applied  the  maxim,  that  the 
child  is  the  parent  of  the  man.  At  ten  years  old,  as  at 
forty  and  as  at  eighty,  there  were  amiability  of  temper, 
rectitude  of  principle,  firmness  carried  to  obstinacy, 
restlessness  of  temperament,  and  a  reflective  habit  of 
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mind.  But  thongh  nature  did  much^  it  was  far  from 
doing  all  which  determined  Owen's  character. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  he  received  some  rudi- 
ments of  instruction  at  a  village  school :  that  his  pro- 
gress there  was  such  as  to  cause  him^  at  his  master's 
reqnestj  to  bo  made  a  monitor,  or  pupil  teacher,  or 
usher,  while  he  was  a  mere  child,  fit  only  for  a  female; 
preparatory  school;  that  his  precocious  fondness  for  read- 
ing was  gratified  by  tlie  use  of  the  private  libraries  of 
his  little  toM  n :  that  the  influence  of  some  s^erious  maiden 
ladies  dragged  him  into  the  peqilexing  meshes  of  con- 
troversy ;  that  in  his  first  situation  at  Stamford,  the 
worthy  people  with  whom  he  lived  had  risen  from  the 
vnuk  of  pedlars  or  packmen,  and  were  of  course  very 
imperfectly  instmct^'d :  that  after  that  time  until  he 
was  t^venty  years  old,  ho  did  not  associate  with  perjions 
of  education  ;  and  that  till  he  wa^  a  mature  man,  he 
spoke  an  uncouth  jargon,  and  was  imable  to  write 
English  with  propriety. 

It  is  true  that  he  had  read  many  staudaixl  authors ; 
and  that  at  Stamford  he  had  so  much  leisure  as  allowed 
him  to  enjoy  his  book  for  hourn  every  day,  fretjuently 
lUider  the  noble  trees  of  the  neighbourhood.  He  says 
liimself  that  diu:ing  twenty  years  he  spent  five  hours  a 
day  in  reading-  Such  continued  application  wsis  quite 
enough  J  as  far  as  time  was  concerned,  to  make  him  a 
highly  accomplished  man :  a  good  linguist,  and  an  adept 
in  science,  Yetj  in  fact,  he  knew  nothmg  of  Greek  or 
Latin,  was  ignorant  of  French  and  German,  aiid  was 
entirely  uninstnictcd   in  exact  seience.     He  was  ac- 
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quainted  with  onlj  one  langaage^  and  tint  was  KngHrfi; 
he  was  innoc^it  of  mathematics  and  philosophy.  Owen 
m  short,  had  not  receired  even  the  elements  of  a  liberal 
education  at  school  or  at  home :  he  was  strictly  a  sdf- 
educated  man.  Now  many  self-educated  men  rise  to 
eminence :  they  are  often  remarkable  for  a  certain  greal- 
•  ness  of  purpose:  in  some  instances  they  distinguish 
themselves  in  a  particular  branch  of  sci^ice :  they  have 
pith  and  strength  in  their  fiumhies.  But  commonly 
they  have  a  peculiarity  which  marks  them  out  from 
persons  who  have  gone  through  the  regulation  drill  of 
the  schools :  they  may  be  better  or  worse  than  these 
persons,  but  they  are  not  the  same. 

What  is  this  singularity?  One  man  becomes  an 
authority  on  chemistry  or  geology;  and  in  Us  par- 
ticular department  is  thoughtful,  cautious,  sensible ;  but 
lead  him  out  of  that  and  you  ^d  him  shallow,  dog- 
matical, sceptical  as  to  the  conclusions  of  others,  rash 
in  forming  his  own,  and,  above  all,  ^crying  in  his 
licentious  fireedom  of  mind.  Another,  with  no  special 
topic  of  his  own,  but  with  a  great  fund  of  knowledge, 
always  adopts  that  view  of  a  question  which  is  held 
by  the  minority :  he  is  in  political  economy  an  anti- 
Malthusian ;  in  politics  an  ultra-democrat  with  a  bitter 
antipathy  however,  to  Jews  or  Roman  Catholics ;  in  re- 
ligion a  Brownist  or  a  Swedenborgian.  A  third,  deeply 
read  in  English  literature,  with  an  elegance  of  taste 
and  discrimination  in  authorship,  nms  utterly  wild  when 
grave  opinions  are  to  be  discussed:  and  in  trying  to 
explain  his  own  notions,  pours  forth  such  a  profiision  of 
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a  language  without  order  or  precision,  as  to  make  it  im- 

ic  possible  to  judge  what  notions  he  really  has,  or  on  what 

z  ground  he  rests  them.    The  characteristic  of  these  men 

£  is  that  they  are  whimsical,   crotchety,  intellectoally 

[;  eccentric,  deficient  in  that  balance  of  mental  power 

g  which  results  firom  early  training. 

e  I  am  no  admirer  of  mere  Icarnmg :  I  do  not  worship 

J  "  The  1)ookfal  blockhead  tgnorantl/  re&df 

With  loads  of  learned  lumber  in  M»  heftd.'* 

I  am  far  from  calling  tJiat  a  good  educatioiij  which  crams 
the  memory  without  developing  the  understanding: 
which  turns  a  youth  into  a  walking  lexicon,  without  a 
power  of  thinking  for  himself,  But^  cm  the  other  hand,  I 
believe  that  the  worst  of  our  great  schools  produces  some 
good  results  i  and  I  am  convinced  that  a  boy  who  has  had 
an  ordinary  education  till  sixteen  or  seventeen,  ia  far 
more  likely  in  after-life  to  reason  accurately  and  jndgc 
soundly,  than  another  who  has  been  under  the  necessity 
of  teaching  himself  in  the  intem'als  of  business. 

A  plausible  argument  may  be  advanced  on  the  other 
side.  Granted  that  for  moat  people  a  regular  education 
is  of  great  value ;  because  without  it  they  will  neither 
read  nor  reflect  But  for  uncommon  minds,  such  as 
Owen's,  which  have  strength  enough  to  force  their  own 
way  without  assistance^  and  which  do  really  advance  to 
knowledge  without  the  stimulus  of  the  birch j  and  the 
allurements  of  commendations  and  prizes,  is  not  the 
ahoence  of  formal  instruction  a  positive  gain  ?  Because 
the  severe  efforts  necessary  in  their  case  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  knowledge,  tlie  sharp  combat  with  difficulties^ 
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the  need  of  working  out  every  elementary  problem  for 
themselves^  shoold  give  a  thoroughness  to  their  know- 
ledge; and  above  all,  should  secure  a  hardihood  of 
intellect,  not  to  be  attained  by  those  whose  path  is 
smoothed  for  them  at  every  step.  The  mountaineer  is 
more  robust  than  the  inhabitant  of  the  temperate  plain : 
the  child  of  the  peasant,  if  he  survive  the  hardships  and 
perils  of  infancy,  acquires  a  finer  constitution,  and  is 
more  capable  of  bearing  cold  and  hunger  than  the 
carefully-nurtured  offspring  of  the  gentleman.  Severe 
training  is  needful  for  hardy  frames  and  for  great 
minds :  and  self-education  is  the  severest  of  training. 

This  reasoning  is  specious  but,  as  I  believe,  one-sided. 
I  will  not  stop  to  inquire  whether  the  illustration  is 
accurate:  whether  severity  of  regimen  in  infancy  is 
favourable  to  bodily  development :  whether  the  peasant 
boy  is  hardier  and  stronger  than  the  gentleman's  son 
brought  up  in  the  country,  and  afterwards  at  Harrow 
and  Cambridge.  Whatever  may  be  the  apparent  appo- 
siteness  of  the  illustration,  I  believe  it  to  be  inapplicable; 
because  I  dispute  the  truth  of  the  assertion,  that  the 
minds  of  such  men  as  Owen,  are  more  severely  trained 
than  the  minds  of  regularly  educated  persons.  It  is  true 
that  the  self-taught  geologist  will  probably  be  deeply 
versed  in  his  science ;  that  the  self-taught  chemist  will 
most  likely  be  an  adept  in  the  mysteries  of  analysis 
and  equivalents;  that  the  self-taught  philosopher  will 
be  better  armed  for  defence  within  the  circle  of 
his  thought,  than  another  who  has  derived  his  know- 
ledge firom  books  alone.     But  shall  we  say  of  a  man 
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who  is  a  geologist  and  little  more ;  of  a  man  who  is  a 
mere  chemist  and  ignorant  of  most  other  things ;  of  a 
man  whose  philosophy  is  confined  to  a  few  maxims  and 
to  meditation  upon  these; — shall  we  say  of  any  one  of 
such  men,  that  his  mind  is  duly  trained  ?  We  do  not 
predicate  of  a  mechanic  that  his  body  is  trained,  be- 
cause long  habit  has  given  him  great  strength  and 
activity  of  hand,  while  his  arms  and  back  have  not 
been  properly  developed :  nor  of  a  groom  that  he  is 
thoroughly  trained  as  a  man,  if  his  legs  for  want  of  use 
are  mere  spindles,  however  dexterous  may  be  his  horse- 
manship. In  the  same  way,  I  cannot  call  that  a  mental 
training,  which  brings  out  in  great  force,  two  or  three 
faculties,  such  as  those  of  observation  and  comparison, 
while  it  utterly  neglects  all  the  rest 

Self-educated  men  in  short,  are  one-sided:  they  are 
lame  in  their  minds.  They  have  that  fault  which  would 
result  from  the  mode  of  education  recommended  by 
some  innovators.  These  persons  declaim  against  the 
present  system  as  absurd,  because  it  treats  all  boys 
alike,  instead  of  studying  the  particular  bent  of  the 
genius  of  each,  and  acting  in  accordance  with  it.  If  a 
boy  has  no  memory  for  words,  why  lose  his  time  and 
sour  his  temper,  by  forcing  him  to  study  Latin,  Grreek, 
French,  and  German?  The  same  boy  has  perhaps,  a 
natural  superiority  in  mathematical  powers,  or  may 
even  have  a  fine  memory  for  dates,  fiwts,  and  ideas : 
why  not  cultivate  this  fertQe  soil,  instead  of  ineffectually 
labouring  at  the  barren  one  ?  By  varying  your  instruc- 
tion according  to  the  peculiarity  of  each  pupil's  mind, 
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you  will  produce  many  able  youths  instead  of  as  at 
present,  attaining  a  uniformity  of  dulness*  K  I  were 
writing  a  treatise  on  education,  I  should  stop  here  to 
controvert  this  proposed  alteration,  by  pointing  out  the 
inaccuracy  of  its  base :  since  I  believe  that  in  fact,  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  boys  are  oqiable  of  success- 
ftdly  learning  what  is  commonly  taught  in  schools ;  and 
that  they  are  rare  instances  in  which  boys  of  great 
general  powers  are  deficient  in  a  particular  &culiy  such 
as  that  of  verbal  memory. 

But  suppose  it  were  otherwise:  let  us  imagine  a 
society  in  which  one-third  of  the  children  were  deficient 
in  a  memory  for  words ;  another  third,  while  acquiring 
langaages  with  facility,  had  great  difficulty  in  rememr 
bering  the  facts  and  inferences  of  history;  and  the 
remainder  readily  understood  the  demonstrations  of 
mathematics,  and  solved  problems  with  facility,  but 
revolted  fi:om  all  instruction  which  required  an  exercise 
of  memory.  According  to  the  educational  notions  I 
have  alluded  to,  the  first  division  might  be  made  his- 
torians; the  second,  linguists;  the  third,  mathematicians. 
Thb  arrangement  would  tend  no  doubt,  to  make  good 
historians,  good  linguists,  and  good  mathematicians:  but 
would  it  produce  great  men?  or  useful  m^i?  or  such 
men  as  would  make  the  world  worth  living  in  ? 

Let  us  take  a  parallel  case.  In  a  particular  com- 
munity, a  number  of  children  have  weak  arms ;  others 
have  deficient  legs;  a  third  class  want  strength  in  their 
backs.  Now  if  these  unfortunates  belonged  to  the 
middle  or  upper  classes,  their  parents  would  not  make 
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it  their  business  to  farther  develop  the  already  strong 
legs  of  those  who  had  weak  arms,  but  would  direct  their 
efforts  to  exercising  and  thus  strengthening  the  arms. 
So  the  weak  legs  and  &ail  backs  would  be  careftilly 
developed.  Should  not  the  education  of  the  mind  fol- 
low the  same  rule?  If  a  boy  have  a  treacherous 
memory  for  words,  it  is  am^ely  the  more  important  to 
cultivate  tlie  weiik  faculty,  as  far  as  it  can  be  done 
without  causing  disgujst  If  another  has  a  facility  in 
laiiguagej  but  au  incapacity  for  close  reasoning,  that  is 
the  very  reason  he  should  be  cajoled  into  mastering 
Euclid. 

I  know  the  int^vitable  objection :  that  by  this  course 
you  will  make  poor  linguiata  and  feeble  mathematicians ; 
and  that  if  all  the  Cambridge  wranglers  consisted  of 
men  with  a  natural  incapacity  for  reasoning,  while  the 
classical  tripos  was  filled  with  others  of  naturally  bad 
memories  and  defective  tasfce^  the  university  would  be  a 
liiughing-stock*  I  reply  that  I  am  not  recommending 
masters  to  teach  any  boy  only  one  class  of  subjects : 
still  less  am  I  supposing  that  education,  regai'dcd  as  a 
training  of  the  mind,  is  to  go  on  through  life-  There 
is  a  general  education  and  thoi^e  is  a  special  education  ; 
the  former  to  draw  out  and  strengthen  the  faculties;  the 
latter  to  fit  a  man  for  a  certain  pursuit.  The  education 
of  boys  should  be  general^  that  of  yotmg  men,  partly 
at  least,  special. 

Now  to  apply  this  to  the  case  in  hand :  does  the  self- 
educated  man  commonly  put  himself  through  such  a 
mental  training  as  to  develop  his  faculties  generally  and 
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his  weakest  faculties  in  particular?  Or  does  he  usually 
deyote  himself  with  ardour  to  a  single  pursuit^  by  which 
his  strongest  powers  are  brought  out,  while  others  are 
utterly  neglected?  The  latter  is  notoriously  the  case. 
And  this  seems  to  explain  why  such  persons  are  apt  to 
be  whimsical  on  every  topic  but  one.  They  have  ob- 
tained a  superiority  in  a  certain  direction;  and  this 
they  think,  gives  them  a  right  to  lay  down  the  law  on 
all  subjects.  On  matters  respecting  which  they  know 
nothing,  they  preach  and  dispute  and  dogmatize,  without 
any  consciousness  of  their  own  ignorance.  Owen  with 
no  language  but  his  native  tongue,  expressed  supreme 
contempt  for  the  learning  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  as 
to  the  merits  of  which  he  could  not  possibly  form  any 
opinion.  On  the  currency  question  he  talked  ex  cathedra  ; 
though  apparently,  he  knew  just  as  much  about  it  as  he 
did  of  the  theory  of  the  tide&  He  had  in  short,  all  the 
weaknesses  of  a  self-educated,  and  therefore  ill-trained, 
understanding. 

I  feel  convinced  then,  that  if  we  regard  mental  train- 
ing as  the  process  by  which  the  faculties  of  the  mind 
generally  are  developed,  self-educated  men  are  very  ill 
trained,  because  ihey  have  only  a  few  faculties  well 
exercised,  while  the  others  are  much  neglected.  But  it 
may  still  be  held  that  such  men  will  be  superior  to 
others  as  to  those  faculties  which  they  have  laboriously 
brought  out  Even  here  however,  there  is  room  to  hang 
a  doubt 

My  opponent  may  first  appeal  to  facts :  he  may  say 
that  if  in  a  company  of  gentlemen  taken  at  hazard. 
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there  Is  one  self-educated  man^  you  may  expect  to  find 
him  the  cleverest  person  present  on  the  topic  with  which 
he  is  familiar.  I  may  grant  this,  and  jet  deny  the  in- 
ference implied. 

The  proposition  may  be  put  in  this  form :  Self-edu- 
cated men  are  far  cleverer  than  the  average  of  other 
men.  I  grant  this  unreservedly ;  I  am  folly  convinced 
that  such  men  beloag  to  nature's  nobility  :  I  appreciate 
the  strength  of  character  which  enables  them  to  forcii 
themselves  upwards  through  the  superincumbent  load  of 
tlifficullies  j  which  makes  them  shun  delights  and  live 
laborious  days ;  which  under  the  pressure  of  daily  toil, 
and  in  the  face  of  corroding  care,  still  urges  them  for-  || 

ward  in  the  course  of  unrewarded  study,  I 

But  then  I  ask :  what  would  these  men  have  been  if 
they  had  received  a  regular  education?  Would  they 
have  been  less  resolute,  less  laborious,  less  intellectualj 
less  bent  on  attaining  to  superiority  ?  If  the  tendency 
of  regular  instruction  be  to  make  men  Yacillating,  iiilcj 
apathetic,  then  I  can  lujderstand  that  these  men  ^verc 
better  without  it. 

I  have  supposed  a  self-educated  man  in  a  promiscuous 
compauy  of  gentlemen :  but  let  us  now  place  him  in  the 
society  of  those  higher  minds  to  whom  he  naturally  be* 
longs;  let  us  imagine  him  among  the  cabinet  ministers, 
or  the  judges,  or  the  fellows  of  Trinity  College,  Cara- 
bridge,  or  the  fellows  of  Clirist  Church,  Oxford,  or  the 
fellows  of  the  Koyal  Society:  will  any  one  be  mad 
enough  to  assert  that  the  absence  of  a  regular  educa- 
tion will  give  him  a  superiority  here  ? 
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The  troth  therefore^  seems  to  be  this :  that  a  self- 
educated  man  is  usually  a  person  of  resolute  will  and  of 
excellent  powers ;  that  he  is  far  superior  by  nature  and 
by  exercise  to  the  ordinary  men  around  him :  but  that 
the  want  of  regular  instruction  has  kept  him  from  rising 
to  that  eminent  place  which  is  naturally  his  dua 

May  we  not  go  one  step  farther ;  and  say  that  even 
in  the  particular  study  which  he  may  have  chosen^  we 
have  no  reason  to  suppose  him  more  severely  trained^ 
than  regularly  educated  men  who  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  same  study?  Suppose  that  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  had  not  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  learned 
education ;  and  that  in  his  ignorance  of  what  had  been 
done  before  him,  he  had  spent  his  life  in  the  invention 
of  a  system  of  geometry,  similar  to  that  which  bears  the 
name  of  Euclid.  If  in  fifty  years  he  had  struck  out  a 
series  of  propositions  substantially  the  same  as  those  of 
Euclid's  four  first  books,  he  would  have  wrought  a 
marvellous  work.  In  the  performance  of  it,  his  mind 
would  have  been  severely  exercised,  and  his  fitculties 
would  have  been  developed  to  the  utmost  But  instead 
of  devoting  himself  to  this  useless  labour,  in  what 
Robert  Hall  would  have  called  an  arena  and  no  field, 
he  fortunately  leamt  first,  all  that  his  predecessors  had 
done,  and  then  bent  all  his  energies  to  creating  a  new 
method  of  analysis,  and  a  new  system  of  astronomy. 
Now  in  this  useful,  noble,  glorious,  imdertaking,  was 
his  mind  less  severely  exercised,  were  his  faculties  less 
folly  developed  than  they  would  have  been  if  his  time 
had  been  expended  in  the  bootiess  enterprise  of  inventing 
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Euclid  anew?  Self-educated  men  are  constantlj  em- 
ployed in  re-digcovering  things  well  known:  while 
regularly  educated  men  of  the  same  powers^  devote 
themselyes  to  the  finding  of  new  truths.  Both  classes 
task  their  powers  to  the  utmost,  and  both  obtain  the 
same  serere  training. 

These  consideratiotis  suggest  a  doubt,  whether  tlie 
very  tenn,  self-educated,  is  not  inacciinite;  whether  it 
does  not  conyey  to  the  hearer  a  &lfl©  notion.  When 
we  say  that  Oiireii  was  selfni'ducatedj  we  mean  only 
that  ho  had  no  eilacation  but  what  he  gave  Iiimselt 
But  Newton,  who  J  had  the  advantage  of  a  university 
coulee,  we  do  not  speak  of  as  self-educated^  although 
in  truths  his  labours  as  a  mau^  as  much  constituted 
self-education  as  Owen's  labours  did.  By  seli-educa- 
tiouj  then  J  we  mean  self-educattoo  only :  we  mean  tlie 
absence  of  all  otlier  eilacation.  But  if  this  definition 
were  present  to  men's  mindsj  they  would  not  argue,  as 
I  have  been  supposing  them  to  argtie,  in  favour  of 
self-educatioUi  They  would  not  say,  Owen  had  no 
scholastic  education^  therefore  his  mind  was  strong: 
Newton  had  a  scholastic  education*  thcrofore  his  mind 
ought  to  have  been  weak. 

One  difficulty  still  remains.  Owen  had  by  nature,  a 
mind  capable  of  vigorous  thought,  as  was  shown  by  his 
early  addiction  to  reasoning  on  the  great  problems  of 
humanity :  for  twenty  years  he  apj>lied  liimself  to 
reading  during  as  many  hours  a  day  as  would  satisfy 
a  reasonably  severe  wtudent :  how  can  we  believe  that 
such  a  mind  J  so  nourished,  should  be  uncultivated  ?     I 
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reply  that  mere  reading,  though  it  has  its  yalue,  is  an 
imperfect  instrument  of  education.  Let  a  boy  merely 
read  a  history  of  England  from  Alfred  to  Victoria; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year  which  may  have  passed 
during  the  perusal^  he  will  be  found  quite  unable  to 
give  a  precise  answer  to  a  question  about  the  Henrys 
and  the  Edwards.  Let  a  man  previously  ignorant  of 
French  history  toil  through  the  Annals  of  Sismondi, 
and  as  many  memoirs  as  you  please  of  the  reigns  of 
Henry  IV.,  Louis  XIIL,  Louis  XIV.,  and  Louis  XV. : 
and  it  will  be  a  mercy  if  he  does  not  confound  Car- 
dinal Richelieu  with  Cardinal  Fleury ;  La  belle 
Gkbrielle  with  La  Vallifere ;  Madame  de  Maintenon 
with  Madame  de  Pompadour.  Inattentive  reading 
leaves  a  general  notion  of  the  persons  and  facts  de- 
scribed ;  as  a  drive  through  a  new  country,  without  a 
guide-book,  enables  you  to  say  whether  it  was  a  cham- 
pain  or  a  hilly  region,  well  wooded  or  barren,  dry  or 
abounding  in  streams;  but  nothing  more.  It  is  this 
tendency  of  the  mind  to  lose  itself  in  generalities  and 
to  drop  particulars,  which  confers  a  high  value  on 
examinations.  Give  a  series  of  lectures  on  chemistry, 
with  [abundant  experimental  illustrations :  at  the  end 
of  your  course  your  pupils  will  have  no  distinct  appre- 
hension of  half  a  dozen  facts.  But  if  you  conmience 
each  day  with  a  written  examination  on  the  topics  of 
the  previous  lecture,  aading  an  occasional  examination 
on  all  that  has  preceded,  you  will  have  the  satisfaction 
of  finding  yourself  at  the  end  of  your  course,  with  a 
really  instructed  class. 
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Reading  or  listening,  without  something  to  fix  the 
attention,  is  of  little  value,  though  I  am  far  from  saying 
of  no  value.  It  happens  to  a  mere  reader,  as  it  does 
to  most  of  us  with  regard  to  the  facts  that  occur  before 
our  eyes :  the  pages  of  the  book,  and  the  daily  occurs 
rences,  though  not  forgotten,  are  remembered  in  an 
indistinct  and  disorderly  manner.  Most  Englishmen 
are  something  of  politicians.  Yet  if  you  were  to  take 
the  first  hundred  educated  men  you  meet,  and  require 
them  to  name  the  different  prime  ministers  England 
has  had  since  the  Reform  Bill,  with  the  year  in  which 
each  has  acceded  to  power,  the  principal  measures  of 
his  administration,  and  the  cause  of  his  leaving  office, 
you  would  probably  not  find  one  of  the  hundred 
examinees  who  could  give  satisfactory  replies'.  Some 
motive  is  required  to  induce  a  man  to  make  such 
an  effort  as  will  impress  facts  on  the  mind.  The 
same  singularity  is  observable  as  regards  verbal  me- 
mory: we  do  not  without  an  effort  remember  the 
ordinary  words  we  hear.  A  large  number  of  per- 
sons listen  to  the  church  service  at  least  once  every 
week.  Take  a  man  of  thirty  who  has  heard  it  fifty 
times  a  year  during  twenty  years  of  the  most  observant 
and  impressible  period  of  his  life:  offer  him  a  thou- 
sand pounds  if  he  wUl  repeat  the  service  word  for 
word:  you  will  be  none  the  poorer  for  fulfilling  your 
contract  Nay;  offer  a  bishopric  to  a  clergyman  on 
the  same  condition ;  and  though  he  may  have  read  the 
service  ten  thousand  times,  he  will  not  arrive  at  the 
nolo  episcoparu 
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Shall  we  then  bum  our  books?  Not  at  all:  not 
any  more  than  we  ought  to  give  up  reading  our  news- 
paper. Though  we  cannot  pass  an  examination  as  to 
the  political  facts  we  have  witnessed^  we  really  know 
a  great  deal  more  about  them  than  we  know  about 
those  events  of  the  Plantagenets  which  we  can  describe 
with  perfect  accuracy.  We  know  a  vast  deal  nega- 
tively: we  cannot  be  seriously  imposed  upon.  We  are 
certain  that  Lord  John  Russell  did  not  carry  the 
Reform  Bill  by  heading  the  train-bands  of  London,  or 
by  arming  the  Birmingham  Political  Union :  that  Lord 
Melbourne  did  not  counsel  his  royal  mistress  to  dis- 
pense with  Parliament  and  levy  ship-money :  tliat  Sir 
Robert  Peel  did  not  treacherously  conspire  with  the 
Czar  against  the  liberties  of  Turkey.  So,  as  to  the 
results  of  our  reading:  we  are  rendered  quite  safe 
firom  any  outrageous  hoax.  No  one  will  persuade  us, 
unfit  as  we  may  be  for  examination,  that  Saint  Louis 
lived  in  our  time:  that  jSenry  the  Fourth  was  a 
coward :  that  Louis  XIY.  was  a  rustic,  Louis  XY.  an 
anchorite,  or  Louis  XVI.  a  tyrant, 

Owen's  reading,  therefore,  had  its  value  no  doubt 
But  we  need  not  wonder  that  its  results  were  small, 
when  we  remember  that  it  was  carried  on  by  a  solitary 
student,  with  a  mind  ill  prepared  to  receive  new  truths, 
with  no  definite  aim  proposed,  with  no  one  to  examine 
him  from  time  to  time  as  to  the  progress  he  was 
making.  He  read,  like  other  self-educated  persons, 
under  the  greatest  difficulties,  and  with  the  least  advan- 
tage possible. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

Owen  a  mttn  of  Abilitj— Why  did  he  in  the  end  sink  so  low?~Im- 
maturityof  imnd— CotnpariBon  with  MaJtbus—EJCceOeot  Qualitisia 
— Conftanej,  EaniestnesB^  Influstry  (pc?rhiip8  eic^sme),  Mimifl- 
ccnc€  (though  ft  careful  mftn),  Veracity,  Placidity,  Domeitic  Ei- 
ceUence,  Temperance^But  Want  of  Humility. 

SuccsflS  is  no  certain  test  of  a  man's  powers ;  still  less 
jfi  success  iti  many  vocations ,  a  test  of  a  man's  intellec- 
tual powers :  j^t  Owen's  succeas  was  such,  that  it  woxild 
be  an  uiireasonuble  scepticism  which  %tou1c1  dispute  his 
claitn  to  be  regarded  as  a  man  of  considerable  intellec- 
tmil  power.  Very  early  in  life  he  conceived  certain 
notional  true  or  false :  he  nnrsetl  them  through  his 
youth :  he  developed  them  in  his  manhood ;  in  his 
middle  life  he  introduced  his  offspring  to  the  world. 
And  what  a  sensation  they  caused  when  they  appeared  I 
Make  what  allowance  you  please  for  the  clever  manage- 
ment  in  their  bringing  out ;  for  the  quackery  of  spend- 
ing thousands  of  pc»unda  in  feeing  the  newspapers :  there 
must  have  been  some  Btreugth  of  uudcrstanding  in  the 
Belf-taught  man,  who  could  stand  boldly  before  the 
world  and  win  an  attentive  hearings  from  great  politi- 
cians such  as  Bentham  and  Brougham;  from  great 
ministers  such  a^^  Liverpool  and  Aberdeen  ;  from  great 
democrats  Buch  as  Jefferson  and  Van  Buix^n ;  from  great 
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princes  such  as  the  King  of  Prussia  and  the  Duke  of 
Kent.  The  man  was  a  man  in  intellect^  as  any  one  may 
know  by  reading  his  Glasgow-Lancaster  speech,  or  his 
Essays  on  tJie  Formation  of  Character* 

But  how  was  it  that  having  risen  so  high,  he  after- 
wards fell  so  low  in  the  estimation  of  mankind  ?     I  reply 
that  he  wanted  that  due  balance  of  mental  powers  which 
we  commonly  call  judgment :  that  firom  the  absence  of 
early  training,  and  of  early  association  with  instmcted 
persons,  he  grew  up  without  any  ripeness  of  facnldes. 
It  seems  at  first  sight,  a  matter  of  astonishment,  that 
the  same  person  should  be  distinguished  in  youth  for 
his  infidelity,  and  in  his  old  age  for  his  credulity:  but 
to  me  it  appears  that  the  two  things  naturally  followed 
each  other,  and  that  both  sprang  from  the  same  foot 
We  are  not  speaking  here  of  a  man  who,  like  David 
Hume,  was  really,  and  in  the  proper  sense,  a  sceptic :  of 
one  whose  habit  of  mind  was  that  of  doubt  and  inde- 
cision; who  after  searching  into  his  own  microcosm, 
and  examining  the  external  world,  failed  to  find  a  basis 
for  faith  to  stand  upon ;  and  whose  delight  was  in  subtle 
and  abstruse  speculations.     Owen  had  not  arrived  at 
infidelity  either  by  a  long  groping  among  the  fiwts  of  his 
own  internal  experience,  or  by  continued  observation  of 
the  world  without,  or  by  reading  the  arguments  of  re- 
fining thinkers  before  him.    But  while  he  was  a  mere 
child,  he  had  found  impressed  upon  him,  the  notion  that 
all  religions  were  equally  false.    This  opinion  he  adopted 
without  scruple :  in  mature  age  he  did  not  think  of  re- 
considering it:   it  went  with  him  through  life:  and  in 
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his  disbelief  he  die(L  This  was  not  the  course  of  a 
sceptical,  hesitating,  doubtful  mind:  it  was  not  the 
course  of  a  rational  mind,  which  requires  verification  of 
all  &cts,  and  of  all  opinions  positive  or  negative,  and 
which  refuses  to  hold  the  fidth  of  others  imtil  a  su£Scient 
groimd  for  belief  has  been  shown.  Owen's  hasty  adop- 
tion of  disbelief  of  revelation,  seems  to  me  quite  con- 
sistent with  his  unfounded  credulity  in  old  age  as  to  the 
world  of  spirits.  Rash  disbelief  and  rash  credulity,  are 
fruits  of  the  same  ill-conditioned  intellect 

The  same  deficiency  of  sound  reasoning  power,  of 
judgment,  of  common  sense,  is  apparent  in  his  own  view 
of  what  he  accomplished  in  early  and  middle  life.  The 
world  gave  him  credit  for  having  successfully  devoted 
himself  to  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the 
factory  hands,  and  to  the  promotion  of  education ;  and 
he  was  congratulated  on  having  accomplished  his  aims. 
You  misunderstand  me,  was  his  answer.  What  I  have 
done  at  Manchester  and  at  New  Lanark,  I  regard  as 
experimental:  as  a  means  of  testing  the  truth  of  my 
dogma,  that  man  is  the  creature  of  circumstances.  My 
aim  is  infinitely  higher  than  you  imagine.  I  am  not 
contented  with  having  benefited  a  particular  class  of 
people,  and  with  having  introduced  a  new  and  valuable 
element  into  education :  my  intention  is  to  reconstruct 
the  world.  He  might  just  as  well  have  proposed,  with 
the  philosopher  in  Raaselaa,  to  govern  the  winds.  As 
Malthus,  aiming  to  overthrow  the  French  doctrine, 
popularized  in  this  country  by  Godwin,  of  the  indefinite 
perfectibility  of  humanity  and  of  society,  happened  in 
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his  enthuaiasm  to  stomble  upon  the  theory  of  populationj 
which,  though  exaggerated,  had  a  substratum  of  truth ; 
so  Owen,  bent  upon  revolutionizing  society  in  accord<- 
/  anoe  with  his  doctrine  of  circumstances,  impressed  upon 
the  world  a  conviction  of  the  importance  of  improving 
the  condition  of  the  manu&cturing  population,  and  of 
instructing  poor  children  even  in  their  in&ncy.  Malthus 
and  Owen  both  had  aims  which  they  &iled  to  reacL 
But  Malthus,  a  man  of  education  and  of  solid  sense, 
was  willing  to  learn  from  his  opponents,  and  to  correct 
his  errors.  In  his  later  editions  he  expunged  certain 
fanatical  passages,  which  had  justly  given  offence  to 
humane  and  thoughtful  men;  and  was  content  in  the 
maturity  of  age  to  temper  the  ebullitions  of  inexperience. 
Had  Owen  possessed  the  same  sobriety  of  mind,  he 
might  have  been  equally  prudent  aiA^qnally  fortunate: 
but  his  self-taught  and  ill-balanced  understanding,  was 
incapable  of  estimating  the  strength  of  the  arguments 
urged  against  him,  and  even  of  learning  the  very  ob- 
vious lessons  deducible  from  his  own  unsuccessfrd  exer- 
tions. For  forty  years  he  went  on  preaching  the  same 
discourse,  in  nearly  the  same  words :  and  labouring,  as 
occasion  served,  to  try  the  same  experiments  after  a 
desultory  and  unsatisfactory  fashion.  Gradually  there- 
fore, he  fell  in  the  estimation  of  men,  as  those  who 
are  continually  unsuccessful  always  do  fall :  lower  and 
lower  still  at  each  purposeless  and  ill-directed  exer- 
tion. 

And  the  ill  qualities  which  weighed  upon  Owen  and 
prevented  his  ultimate  success^  must  have  been  con- 
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sidetrable;  since  he  had  many  excellent  qualities  which 
tended  to  help  him  onward. 

He  had  a  constancy  of  purpose  which  no  disappoint- 
ment could  disturb.  What  man  but  he,  would  have 
persevered  forty  years  in  a  uniformly  unfortunate 
struggle  to  reconstruct  society?  Who  would  have 
crossed  the  Atlantic  eight  times,  and  recrossed  it  as 
many:  not  in  the  pursuit  of  gain,  or  science,  or  plea- 
sure ;  but  that  he  might  somewhere  found  a  community 
whose  example  should  banish  want  and  unhappiness 
from  the  world  ?  Sanguine  to  the  last,  he  still  believed 
that  the  dawn  of  the  millennium  was  at  hand:  not  in- 
deed the  millennium  of  the  Christian  fanatic,  but  the 
reign  of  material  prosperity,  of  peace  and  universal 
charily. 

High  were  his  expectations  of  the  results  which 
would  follow  from  the  adoption  of  his  schemes. 
The  conferences  or  congresses  of  advanced  minds, 
which  he  invited  to  assemble,  were  of  &r  greater 
moment  than  any  oecumenical  council,  or  any  Long 
Parliament,  or  any  Revolutionary  Congress,  or  any 
Constituent  Assembly,  which  the  world  ever  saw.  Such 
parliaments,  congresses,  assemblies,  could  only  change 
the  political  condition  of  a  people :  but  by  means  of  his 
congresses  the  people  themselves  would  be  regenerated. 
His  great  fimdamental  truth  which  he  burned  to  esta- 
blish, "  would  ultimately  confound  the  learned,  arouse 
the  population  of  the  world  from  its  dream  of  error, 
change  the  entire  system  of  society  from  its  foundation 
through  all  its  ramifications,  and  make  mail  a  new  being ; 
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SO  that  he  shall  appear  to  be  bom  again^  with  a  new 
hearty  a  new  mind^  new  spirit^  new  feelings^  and  new 
conduct" 

Such  enthusiasm  should  have  heralded  success.  But 
this  was  only  one  of  his  qualifications:  he  had  also 
untiring  industry,  and  unfailing  activity.  In  youth, 
when  he  imdertook  the  management  of  Mr.  Drink- 
water's  mill,  in  a  state  of  entire  ignorance  of  the  duties 
devolved  upon  him,  he  saved  himself  from  disgrace  by 
being  first  in  the  morning,  and  last  at  night,  of  all  who 
entered  and  left.  At  a  later  period  of  life,  while  during 
a  large  part  of  two  days,  he  was  a  solitary  prisoner, 
awaiting  the  decision  of  Sturges  Bourne's  Committee 
as  to  allowing  him  to  be  heard  before  them,  he  em- 
ployed himself  in  his  ordinary  occupation  of  writing. 
Still  later,  in  his  voyage  to  Mexico,  in  despite  of  storms 
and  stenches  and  the  qualms  of  a  land-lubber,  he  com- 
posed an  elaborate  series  of  propositions,  intended  to 
stop  the  mouth  of  a  theological  antagonist;  and  con- 
structed constitutions  for  the  reformation  of  society.  In 
short  he  was  always  at  work. 

It  is  not  clear  to  me  however,  that  this  industry  is  to 
be  regarded  as  altogether  favourable  to  success.  Louis 
Philippe,  it  is  said,  never  allowed  himself  to  be  unem- 
ployed. Madame  de  Genlis,  I  suppose,  in  her  remark- 
able education  of  him,  had  strongly  impressed  on  his 
mind  the  maxim,  that  idleness  is  the  parent  of  vice: 
and  so  the  old  citizen-king  would  be  folding  paper  into 
envelopes,  rather  than  sit  unoccupied.  Was  this  un- 
remitting industry  favourable  to  hb  character  as  a 
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monarch?  Was  the  same  habit  in  Owen  conducive 
to  his  success  as  a  reformer?  I  have  watched  the 
progress  of  unusually  industrious  men:  some  have 
attained  prosperity ;  some  have  fallen  into  adverse 
circumstances:  and  I  have  not  yet  satisfied  myself 
that  thif  uiicoiiimaii  industry  jvas  chargeable  with  eitlier 
fortune,  Tliere  is  no  disputing  the  fact  that  industry 
is  favourable  to  happiness :  that  it  closes  many  avenues 
through  which  dark  and  doleful  thoughts  enter  and 
disquiet  the  mind.  The  reflective  maiij  who  sits  idly 
in  his  chair,  or  perambulates  his  roonij  or  lies  awake 
counting  the  hours,  and  pondering  on  the  mysteries  of 
nature  or  the  hard  problems  of  the  world,  lays  himself 
open  to  the  attacks  of  fever! s]i  and  morbid  thoughts ; 
of  regrets  for  hours  mis-spent  and  friends  that  are 
gone  I  of  anticipations  of  possible  misfortune  for  himself 
and  his  kindreck  Castles  in  the  air  arc  pretty  toys  for 
hopeful  youtli,  but  ag©  paints  them  in  dismal  colours. 

Yet  granting  tJiat  the  industrious  man  is  tlie  happy 
man,  it  does  not  follow  that  his  activity  is  favourable 
to  greatness.  He  whose  waking  hours  are  fully  em- 
ployed, and  whoso  wearied  body  enjoys  at  night  un- 
broken rest,  is  at  a  great  disadvantage  in  all  pursuits 
which  require  meditation.  For  you  cannot  say,  such 
an  hour  I  will  devote  to  reflection*  and  then  I  will 
thuik  out  the  intellectual  and  moral  problems  which 
perplex  me.  The  really  valuable  thoughts  ai^e  those 
that  come  unbidden,  and  are  welcomed  and  cherished 
whenever  they  appear.  Tell  them  to  caU  again  when 
you  are  at  leisure  and  you  lose  them  for  ever, 
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When  Owen  was  waiting  hour  after  hour^  &r  the 
decision  of  Stnrges  Boume^s  Oommitlee^  he  was  little 
distnrbed,  beeaime  he  applied  himself  to  his  usual 
occnpation :  he  wrote  in  a  strange  room  instead  of  by 
his  own  fireside.  If  he  had  been  hss  industrious^  the 
unbrokofi  solitude  and  the  anxious  expectation,  wouU 
have  annoyed  and  distressed  him.  But  would  not 
many  wholesome  thoughts  have  presented  th^nselyes? 
Would  it  not  have  occurred  to  him,  tiiat  though  he  was 
a  great  manufiusturer,  he  was  profoundly  ignorant  of 
statesmanship?  that  the  management  of  a  village  ynth 
two  thousand  persons,  waff  a  yery  different  matter  from 
the  administration  of  an  empire?  that  clear  as  his 
peculiar  notions  w^*e  to  himself,  they  might  after  aU 
be  unfounded?  that  if  bold  men  had  lived  before  Aga- 
memnon, great  thinkers  had  Kved  before  Robert  Ow^i? 
Such  thoughts  must,  I  suppose,  have  knocked  at  tfie 
door;  but  with  his  busy  fingers  he  closed  the  portals  of 
his  mind  against  them.  If  he  had  been  less  active  and 
industrious,  if  he  had  allowed  himself  more  time  for 
r^ection,  he  might  have  «Kaped  much  unnecessary  toil 
and  many  bootless  sacrifices. 

I  say  that  Owen  had  many  qualities  favouraUe  to 
success ;  and  among  them  I  have  ranked  industry.  To 
this  I  may  add  Us  disinterestedness  in  money  matters, 
his  Eberality,  his  munificence.  I  need  scarcely  reca- 
pitulate examples:  his  magnificent  donations  of  one- 
third  of  his  little  fortune,  to  Lancaster  and  Bell ;  his 
expenditure  at  New  Lanark  in  times  of  ^stress,  to 
supply  the  wants  of  the  wcnrkpeople  deprived  of  their 
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wages;  his  noUe  sabicriptions  to  erery  attempt  at 
oanyiiig  out  his  schemes ;  his  immense  outlaj  at  New 
Hannonj;  his  pajm^tt  of  the  losses  incurred  bj  the 
Equitable  Labour  Exchange^  for  which  his  was  not 
liable  in  court  of  justice  or  court  of  honour;  his  un- 
grudging expense  in  joumejs  and  publishing.      One 
&ct  I  have  not  yet  mentioned.     When  he  ga;ve  xsf  the 
management  of  New  Lanark^  and  demoted  himself  to 
the  prosecution  of  his  ill-considered  communistic  [pro- 
jects :  fearing  that  he  might  be  led  into  such  sacrifices 
as  would  leave  his  fiomlj  without  any  provision;  he 
adopted  the  wise  preca«tion  of  nuddng  a  small  settle- 
ment on  each  of  his  children :  and  after  this  he  felt 
himself  at  liberty  to  devote  all  the  remamder  of  his 
means  to  what  he  regarded  as  the  good  cause.*    The 
result  justified  his  providence.    Before  the  close  of  his 
protracted  life^  all  his  pr(q>erty  in  this  country  at  least, 
had  disappeared ;  but  his  family  took  care  that  a  300/. 
a-year,  gathered  ostensibly,  perhaps  really,  firom  tlie 
New  Harmony  Estate,  should  be  sent  over  for  his  use : 
and  so,  living  with  a  friendly  fiunily  at  Seven  Oaks, 
witli  an  attendant  of  that  class  called  by  barristers  a 
derk,  he  had  the  means  of  indulging  his  garrulity  in 
print    Thus,  the  man  who  in  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial ability  was  the  equal  of  the  Arkwrights  and 
PeeLs,  who  mi^  have  extended  his  business  Indefi- 
nitely and  enjoyed  a  vast  income,  who  might  have  died 
a  miUiomiaire,  and  left  his  sons  as  the  first  Peel  left  his, 
prominent  members  of  the  landed  aristocracy; — this 

•  New  Moral  WorU,  I  401. 
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man  preferred,  with  his  eyes  wide  open,  to  enter  on  a 
coarse  which,  as  he  foresaw,  would  not  improbably 
leave  him  penniless.  Such  disinterestedness  was  worthy 
of  success. 

And  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  unsparing 
expenditure  was  not  the  careless  profusion  of  a  spend- 
thrift, ignorant  of  the  worth  of  money.  Owen  had 
earned  his  property  by  steady  and  long-continued  appli* 
cation  to  business :  he  had  shown  himself  a  proficient 
in  firugality;  having  from  ten  years  old  succeeded  ia 
making  his  income,  however  slender,  sufficient  for  his 
wants.     We  may  remember  the  lines  of  Taylor : 

**  Only  frugal  men 
Are  truly  liberal:  and  for  like  cause 
Will  he  who  husbands  time,  have  time  to  spare." 

When  the  busy  man  spares  you  his  time,  or  the  fi:iigal 
man  gives  you  his  cash,  you  have  no  doubt  of  the 
sincerity  of  his  devotion. 

.  Another  characteristic  highly  favourable  to  success, 
was  Owen's  truthfulness.  The  best  proof  that  he  was 
a  veracious  man,  is  the  unvarying  consistency  of  his 
writings.  A  liar  would  have  been  much  more  amusing, 
but  the  uniformity  of  Owen's  publications,  however 
tiresome  it  may  be,  at  least  commands  our  respect. 
I  once  had  an  acquaintance  who  told  me  an  unim' 
portant  anecdote  three  times  in  one  week,  and  with  an 
increase  of  nmnber  and  quantity  on  the  second  and 
third  occasions,  almost  rivalling  the  rapid  growth  of 
Falstaff*s  men  in  buckram.  How  could  I  trust  such 
a  man,  good-natured  as  he  was?     Who  would  have 
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confided  money  or  business  to  the  jolly  Falstaff  ?    But 
Owen's  veracity  and  uprightness  invited  trust. 

Then  again^  there  was  his  singular  gentleness  of 
temper :  there  was  a  world  of  advantage  in  that 
placidity  of  his.  He  was  one  whom  a  man  of  the 
world,  and  no  disciple,  might  speak  of  as  "  dear  Robert 
OwenX'  He  won  all  hearts  by  his  sweetness :  he  had 
a  charity  which  it  was  hard  to  resist.  He  was  apt  to 
attribute  his  own  forbearance  to  the  force  of  his  doctrine 
of  circumstances :  how  could  he  be  angry  with  persons 
whose  character  was  formed  for  them  and  not  by  them- 
selves? But  he  was  mistaken  in  thus  assigning  it :  for 
other  men  imbued  with  the  same  doctrine,  were  just 
as  cross-grained  as  the  rest  of  the  world.  No  man  of  a 
savage  and  morose  temper,  would  have  ever  invented 
a  theory  so  condemnatory  of  his  own  vindictiveness. 
So  cool  was  Owen's  temper  that  it  was  said  of  him 
by  an  opponent,  that  in  arguing  with  him,  you  could 
not  put  him  in  a  passion  nor  keep  yourself  out  of  6nez 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  a  placid  antagonist  is 
the  most  provoking  of  men.  Sometimes  however,  he 
got  angry  with  the  public  for  its  stupidity  in  not  re- 
ceiving b'ls  mission:  but  then  came  the  thought  that 
the  people  are  what  they  have  been  made;  and  this 
recollection  was  an  excuse  for  quieting  himself  and 
smoothing  his  ruffled  feathers.  When  he  was  on  his 
deathbed,  he  was  asked  by  a  clergyman,  whether  he  did 
not  regret  having  spent  his  life  on  fruitless  efforts  and 
unaccepted  schemes.  Owen  would  not  confess  any 
regret :  nor  would  he  blame  the  world  for  refusing  to 
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accept  one  who  was  in  advance  of  his  time.  Darid 
Hume  said  Ihat  a  eheerfal  disposition  was  better  than 
an  estate  of  ten  thousand  a-year.  If  Owen's  hi^py 
temperament  failed  to  accomplish  success,  it  doubtless 
secured  him  a  high  degree  of  content. 

Benjamin  Franklin  said   that  (xeorge  the  Third's 
domestic  virtues   saved    him   from   the    fate  of   the 
Stuarts.    In  England  no  doubt,  we  are  slow  to  believe 
any  ill  of  a  man  who  marries  early,  lives  on  good 
terms  with  his  wife,  and  brings  up  a  numerous  fEunily. 
If  this  prepossession  is  exaggerated,  it  is  at  least  well 
founded.     Owen  had  the  full  advantage  of  it:  for  he 
was  irreproachable  in  private  life.     His  public  career 
provoked  a  scrutiny  into  his  moral   character:    his 
denunciation  of  religion  inevitably  raised  a  suspidoB 
that  goodness  was  distasteftd  to  him:   the  grave  in- 
structors of  the  nation  were  justified  in  asking  what 
was  his  conduct  in  his  own  neighbourhood :  the  great 
manufacturers,  provoked  by  his  labours  to  secure  the 
interposition  of   the  Grovemment  between  them  and 
their  workmen^  sent  a  deputation  to  New  Lanark  to 
collect  scandal;  but  Ow^i  came  unscathed  from  the 
ordeal :  his  worst  enemies  could  find  nothing  against 
him.     In  his  great  meeting  at  the  Rotunda  in  Dublin, 
a  Rev.  Mr.  Singw:  stood  up  to  oppose  his  prc^Kwitioni; 
but  he  thouj^t  it  necessary  to  commence  his  remarks 
by  declaring  his  belief  in  Owen's  private  worth.    Long 
afterwards,  the  BislK^  of  Exeter,  in  a  speech  against 
the  Socialists,  denouncing  their  doctrine  as  loadisome, 
and  urging  the  Govemm«it  to  put  the  law  in  fiorce 
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againat  tbem^  ooald  yet  fiod  notluDg  worse  to  say 
of  their  old  leader,  than  that  lie  was  a  weak  vkionary. 
What  an  advantage  had  Owen  as  a  popokr  leader, 
when  compared  with  a  gamUer  like  Fox,  a  spendthrift 
like  Sheridan,  or  a  debauchee  like  Wilkes  I 

If  the  inquisitors  who  visited  New  Lanark,  had  pene- 
trated into  the  interior  of  his  £unily,  they  would  have 
found  nothing  to  serve  their  purpose.    Those  who  knew 
Owai  well,  represent  him  as  a  man  of  strong  domestic 
a£Fections.    From  the  litde  menti(m  made  of  his  wife, 
I  conclude  that  her  m^ital  qualifications  were  not  such 
as  to  give  her  much  influence  over  her  husband,  though 
she  was  an  amiable  and  kind-hearted  woman.     Owen 
during  his  many  absences,  wrote  omstantly  to  her.   His  \ 
strong  anti-reUgious  convictions,  must  have  given  her  I 
great  pain:  but,  as  we  have  already  se^o,  he  consulted  \ 
her  feelings  and  those  of  his  neighboers,  so  &r  as  to  | 
attend  public  worship :  and  in  his  own  house  he  scmpu-  } 
lously  abstained  from  such  remarks  about  religion  as  / 
could  hurt  the  feelings  of  any  one  present. 

After  reading  Owen's  works,  and  in  the  absence  of 
any  private  information,  I  mi^t  have  suspected,  that 
like  many  men  of  amiable  t^nper  and  of  popular 
manners,  he  had  no  great  depth  of  s^itament  Th^re 
is  little  trace  of  regret  for  lost  friends ;  nothing  o(  that 
bitterness  of  recollection  which  the  venerable  Franklin 
fialt,  when  anything  reminded  him  of  a  grandchild  who 
had  died;  no  allusions  to  any  woimds  of  the  heart 
which  oft^i  disturb  the  life  of  prosperous  moi.  Tet 
this  perhaps,  shows  rather  the  absence  of  a  morbid 
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temper^  than  the  want  of  an  affectionate  disposition : 
and  I  cannot  for  a  moment  allow  it  to  weigh  in  the 
scale  against  the  direct  testimony  I  have  received.  We 
may  remember  too,  that  in  old  age,  some  of  the  first 
spirits  he  called  up  from  their  repose,  were  those  of  his 
parents. 

Though  Owen,  in  his  publications  which  I  have 
read,  makes  few  allusions  to  his  wife,  either  while  living 
or  after  her  death,  he  expatiates  on  the  merits  and 
successes  of  his  family.*  He  mentions  that  his  eldest 
son,  Robert  Dale  Owen,  after  writing  much  that  was 
excellent,  was  twice  elected  a  member  of  Congress,  and 
carried  the  bill  for  establishing  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution in  Washington;  a  measure  that  John  Quincey 
Adams  and  another,  had  attempted  in  vain :  f  that  his 
second  son,  David  Dale  Owen,  was  professor  of  che- 
mistry, mineralogy,  and  geology;  and  had  been  em- 
ployed by  successive  American  governments  as  their 
accredited  geologist :  that  his  third  son,  Major  Richard 
Owen,  was  professor  in  a  Kentucky  Military  College,  of 
chemistry,  mineralogy,  German,  Spanish,  and  French 
(a  plurality  of  profession  more  creditable  to  the  omni- 
science of  the  gallant  major,  than  to  the  resources  of 
the  college) :  and  that  his  only  daughter  living  in  1851, 
was  the  widow  of  a  distinguished  American  officer. 
The  eldest  son,  now  tiie  Hon.  R,  D.  Owen,  was  at  one 
time  unfortunately  distinguished  by  his  public  expres- 

*  Robert  Owen*B  Jounud,  1 114, 115;  and  iL  sa,  45,  53, 54, 61, 121. 
t  Had  he  liyed  longer,  he  would  have  added  that  this  son  had  aince 
become  the  United  States  Minister  at  Naples. 
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sions  of  bitterness  against  Great  Britain.  He  was 
dected  a  member  of  the  Convention  in  Indiana  which 
sks  once  in  twenty  years  to  revise  the  State  Constitu- 
tion ;  and  in  this  capacity  canied  a  law  giving  to  married 
women  a  right  to  property  distinct  &om  that  of  their 
husbands.  The  anti-)*eligious  sentiments^  which  he 
shared  with  his  fether^  had  created  a  strong  feeling 
against  him ;  but  the  ladies  of  Indiana^  in  consideration 
of  his  services  on  their  behalf^  consented  to  forget  this 
dark  shade  on  his  reputation^  and  presented  him  with  a 
testimonial  of  their  gratitude.  Owen  sums  up  the 
matter  in  language  common  to  parents  happy  at  home^ 
by  saying  that  his  children  were  such  as  few  persons 
were  blessed  witL 

One  other  cause  of  Owen's  success  as  a  young  man, 
was  his  undeviating  temperance,  and  careful  manner  of 
living.  He  himself  attributed  his  self-denying  habits 
to  the  accidental  injury  of  his  digestive  powers  in  child- 
hood: but  I  should  regard  this  as  the  occasion  rather 
than  the  cause  of  his  sobriety.  Other  people,  young 
and  old,  know  that  gluttony  and  intemperance  hurt 
their  health ;  that  protracted  dinners  and  heavy  sup- 
pers, that  strong  ale  and  ardent  spirits,  give  them  head- 
ache and  nausea,  gout  and  gravel :  yet  they  "  resolve 
and  re-resolve,  then  die  the  same."  Their  resolutions 
made  in  **  all  the  magnanimity  of  thought,"  avail  them 
nothing.  Owen  had  great  firmness  and  self-command : 
and  in  those  days,  a  temperate  foreman  or  manager, 
was  a  jewel  of  price :  so  that  when  the  blushing  youth 
could  convince  Mr.  Drinkwater  that  he  might  rely  on 
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}m  never  being  guilty  of  drinking^  be  bad  won  the 
employer's  confidence 

One  moral  virtae  bowerer,  I  cannot  assign  to 
Owen:  I  cannot  say  that  be  was  a  bomblenninded 
man.  Franklin  (wbom  I  bave  mentioned  several  times 
because  be  too  rose  firom  tbe  ranks,  witb  a  flight  indeed 
higher  than  Owen's  in  proporti(m  to  tbe  superiority 
of  bis  mind) — Franklin  pronounced  himself  greatly 
wanting  in  humiliiy.  At  one  time  be  kept  a  diary 
of  bis  faults,  and  succeeded  in  correcting  many  of  tbem; 
but  when  be  seemed  for  a  time  to  have  checked  bis 
pride,  be  found  himself  proud  of  bis  humility.  Franklin 
was  at  least  conscious  of  bis  weakness  :  Owen  was  un- 
conscious of  his.  He  publicly  talked  of  bimsdf  indeed, 
as  an  illiterate  person,  and  wondered  that  m^i  of  rank 
and  learning  should  condescend  to  list^i  to  him:  but 
behind  the  scenes  be  made  faces  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, and  poured  contempt  on  the  ignorantly-4earaed. 
He  believed  that  bis  own  philosophy  was  of  higher 
value  a  thousand  times,  than  that  taught  during  aU 
ages,  firom  Pythagoras  to  Hume :  that  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle, More  and  Harrington,  Helv^tius  and  Grodwin, 
were  fools  when  compared  to  him  in  the  science  of 
society :  that  great  men  could  not  arise  in  ibe  present 
CNrder  of  things:  and  be  wUspored,  pointing  to  him- 
self that  if  one  great  man  bad  arisen,  be  must  be 
regarded  as  belonging  to  the  new  order  about  to  be 
established.  Just  as  a  backwoodsman  despises  the  man 
who  cannot  bit  a  dollar  at  a  hundred  yards:  as  an 
Indian  looks  down  with  omtempt  on  the  white  man 
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who  dwdk  in  a  boose  and  cannot  follow  a  trail;  as 
the  stagecoachman  of  old  would  hard!  j  eonTerse  with 
a  passenger  y^bo  conld  not  dtstingnish  between  a  near- 
leader  and  an  off-wheel^^  a  p(de  and  a  splinter-bar;  so 
did  Owen  in  the  narrowness  of  his  acqmrements^  con* 
temn  all  those  whom  the  world  called  wdl-in£Drmed 
and  accompUshed.  Cohunbns  was  a  great  man^  for 
he  discovered  a  new  world :  l)at  what  was  his  feat  com- 
pared with  Ae  invention  of  a  new  moral  world  ?*  Owen 
woold  unwillingly  depreciate  the  merits  of  ihe  distin- 
gnished  Genoese;  and  yet  he  could  not  help  se^ng 
that  the  addition  o£  an  entirely  new  moral  worlds  was 
of  more  importance  to  the  knowledge  and  haj^iness 
of  our  race^  than  was  the  addition  of  a  material  hemi- 
sphere. 

This  excessive  self-esteem^  this  undervaluing  of  other 
men,  may  hav^  been  the  fault  of  the  understanding 
rather  than  of  the  heart  Owen's  acquirements,  with 
all  his  reading,  were  very  limited :  his  entire  ignorance 
of  the  learned  languages,  and  even  of  French,  cutting 
him  off  from  worlds  of  knowledge,  with  which  all  edu- 
cated men  have  some  acquaintance:  and  making  it 
impossible  for  him  to  weigh  the  merit  and  advantages 
of  other  theorists.  We  most  of  us  think  slightingly, 
while  we  acknowledge  in  general  terms  the  excellence, 
of  pursuits  which  we  have  never  shared.  The  mathe- 
matician is  apt  to  regard  the  study  of  language  as  a 
trifling  occupation,  compared  with  his  own  manly  and 
robust  pursuit :  the  classical  scholar  denies  to  the 
♦  New  Exiaienee,  t.  14. 
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mathematician  the  character  of  an  edacated  person: 
the  modem  linguist  acknowledges  the  importance  of 
Hebrew^  but  feels  not  the  slightest  sympathy  with  a 
Tyrwhitt  scholar^  and  will  not  read  a  new  translation 
of  the  book  of  Job.  We  have  no  community  of  feeling 
with  the  professors  of  knowledge  entirely  foreign  to  us ; 
and  I  am  willing  to  believe  that  Owen's  apparent  con- 
ceit is  partly  to  be  accounted  for  in  this  way. 

Thus  it  was  that  Owen's  narrowness  of  views  and 
ignorance  of  other  men's  greatness,  obscured  his  judg- 
ment, and  prevented  him  from  reaping  the  reward  due 
to  him,  for  his  consistency  and  firmness  of  purpose^ 
his  enthusiastic  devotion  to  his  schemes  of  regeneration, 
his  veracity,  his  domestic  excellence,  his  unremitting 
industry,  and  his  grand  munificence:  qualities  which 
would  have  made  men  pardon  even  his  irreligion,  if 
sound  sense  had  sat  at  the  helm  of  his  vessel. 
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CHAPTER   XXXIIL 

Owen's  Writings— No  Literary  Merit— His  Glasgow  Speech— Merits 
as  a  Speaker— As  a  Chairman — ^Political  Notions— Love  of  Pater- 
nal Groyemment — ^No  Popularity  Hunter — ^Excessive  Self-esteem 
—Dissatisfaction  of  Friends— Praised  hj  Malthus,  Southej,  and 
the  Quarterly — Praises  explained. 

Owen's  writings  have  no  pretension  to  literary  merit : 
they  Bre  merely  the  vehicle  by  which  he  broaght  before 
the  world  a  certain  set  of  opinions.  It  is  surprising 
that  so  great  a  reader  should  have  failed  as  he  did^  to 
appropriate  and  assimilate  any  of  the  thoughts  of  the 
authors  he  perused.  You  may  go  through  his  various 
books>  and  never  be  compelled  to  recollect  that  Shak* 
speare  or  Milton,  Bacon  or  Hume,  Butler  or  Paley, 
Jeremy  Taylor  or  Chalmers,  Pepys  or  Boswell,  ever 
wrote.  Part  of  this  singularity  may  be  explained  by 
his  statement,  that  even  as  a  child  he  read  poetry  and 
romances,  not  for  the  pleasure  they  afforded  him,  but 
with  the  predominant  desire  to  know  how  much  truth 
they  contained*  From  this  want  of  literary  allusion, 
and  from  the  carelessness  and  bareness  of  style,  Owen's 
writings  are  singularly  unreadable.  Then  as  to  wit 
or  humour,  grave  irony  or  pungent  satire,  there  is  [none 
of  this ;  but  a  dead  level  of  dull  repetition  and  ill- 
constructed  sentences.      He. was   like   Mirabeau  the 
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elder^  whose  fancy  and  Ain  all  deserted  him  the  moment 
he  began  to  write  for  publication. 

The  arrangement  of  the  matter  was  latterly  as  bad  a^ 
the  style :  and  even  in  the  beginning  of  his  career  as  a 
public  man^  there  was  only  one  composition  that  I  am 
acquainted  with,  which  was  thorotighly  pithy  and  terse. 
I  mean  the  speech  delivered  at  Glasgow  in  honour  of 
Joseph  Lancaster,  in  1812.  As  it  occupies  only  a  few 
pages,  and  as  it  contains  the  germ  of  Owen's  c^pinions, 
I  give  it  here  as  it  was  published  in  1826  in  the  New 
Harmony  Gazette :  no  doubt  in  an  amended  condition. 

^  GsNTLllfEN, 

^In  rising  to  address  yoa  on  this  occanon,  I  feel 
how  Tcry  inadequate  I  am  to  the  task  which  I  wish 
to  perform.  The  situation  is  altogether  new  to  me. 
I  am  unaccustomed  to  public  speaking;  and  nothing 
but  a  strong  sense  ci  duty,  added  to  Mr.  Lancaster's 
particular  request,  should  have  induced  me  to  acc^  the 
chair.  I  beg  therefore,  to  entreat  the  utmost  stretch  of 
your  indulgence  to  what  I  shall  attempt  to  say* 

'^  The  principal  dbject  of  this  meetmg  is,  to  promote 
the  cause  ci  giving  a  good  and  pr<^per  education  to 
ihose  who  would  otherwise  receive  a  bad  and  improper 
one.  By  education  I  now  mean,  the  instmction  of  aH 
lands  whieh  we  receive  from  our  earliest  infimcy,  untS 
our  characters  are  generally  fixed  and  wtabUshed. 

^  It  IS  however,  necessary,  that  the  vahe  d  this 
olgect  should  be  considered,  as  well  as  the  meana  <^ 
puttii^  it  into  es^cutioiL 

^Much  lu»  been  said  and  writteii  ia  relatieii  to 
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edocatioii ;  but  few  penoitt  are  yet  -  aware  of  its  real 
importance  in  society:  and  certainly  it  has  not  acquired 
that  prominent  rank  in  onr  estimation  which  it  de- 
serves :  fbr^  when  dnly  infVestigated,  it  will  be  found  to 
be^  $0  far  at  leoit  as  dependt  en  our  operations,  the 
primary  source  of  all  the  good  and  evil,  misery  and 
happiness^  which  exist  in  the  world. 

*^  In  pcoo£  ol  which,  let  us  in  imagination,  cast  our 
eyes  over  the  snrfiu»  of  ihe  earth,  and  obsenre  the 
different  i^ipearances  bodily  and  m^ital,  whidi  the  in- 
habitants of  the  yariouB  regions  present 

*'  From  whence  do  these  general  bodily  and  mental 
differences  proceed  ?  Are  they  inherent  in  our  nature, 
or  do  ihej  arise  firom  the  respectiye  soils  on  which  we 
are  bom? 

^'  Evidently,  from  neither.  They  are  wlndly  and 
solely  the  effects  of  that  education  which  I  have  de- 
scribed. Man  becomes  a  wild,  ferocious,  savage,  a 
cannibal,  or  a  highly  civilized  and  benevolent  being, 
accordii^  to  the  drcomstances  in  which  he  may  be 
placed  from  his  birth. 

^  It  is  an  important  point  then,  for  us  to  consider, 
whether  we  have  any  influence  over  these  circum- 
stances ;  if  we  can  command  any  of  them ;  and  if  we 
can,  to  what  extent 

'^  Let  us  then  suppose,  that  wishing  to  try  the  experi- 
ment, we  were  to  coovey  a  number  of  infants,  so  soon 
as  they  were  bom,  from  this  ooimtry  into  distast 
regions,  deliver  them  to  the  natives  of  those  canatriesy 
and  allow  them  to  remain  amoi^  them.    Can  we  sup- 
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pose  the  result  to  be  uncertain?  No;  they  would 
become  one  and  all^  like  unto  those  natives,  whatever 
their  characters  might  be. 

^'In  the  same  manner,  were  an  exchange  of  any 
given  number  of  children  to  be  made  at  their  birth, 
between  the  Society  of  Friends,"of  which  our  worthy 
guest,  Joseph  Lancaster,  is  a  member,  and  the  loose 
firatemity  which  inhabit  St  Giles's  in  London,  the 
children  of  the  former  would  grow  up  like  the  members 
of  the  latter,  prepared  for  every  degree  of  crime,  while 
those  of  the  latter  would  become  the  same  temperate, 
good,  moral,  characters  as  the  former. 

**  If  such  were  to  be  the  consequences  (and  surely  no 
one  will  doubt  them),  then  we  can  materially  command 
those  circumstances  which  influence  character ;  and  if 
we  proceed  on  this  principle,  keeping  it  steadily  in 
view,  much  more  may  be  yet  accomplished  for  the 
improvement  of  society,  than  has  hitherto  been  ever 
attempted. 

**  We  now  come  to  the  immediate  application  of  the 
principle. 

^'  There  are  in  this  city  and  suburbs,  many  thousand 
children,  who  from  their  situation,  must  generally  be 
trained  to  vicious  habits  and  to  poverty;  unless  you, 
gentlemen,  and  our  fellow-citizens,  step  forth  to  prevent 
the  evil. 

*^  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  the  remedy  is  now  in  your 
power.  You  possess  the  means,  and  I  trust  you  will 
not  withhold  them. 

"  The  object  is  no  less,  than  to  remove  gross  igno- 
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ranee  and  extreme  poverty,  Tvitli  their  attendant  misery, 
from  yonr  population ;  and  to  make  it  rational,  well- 
disposed,  and  well-behaved. 

"  You  may  ask ; — how  have  we  the  means  now  in 
our  power?  I  reply,  our  friend  here,  Joseph  Lan- 
caster, has  prepared  them  ready  to  our  hands:  his 
important  improvements  and  discoveries  in  education, 
when  properly  applied,  will  enable  us  easily,  cheaply, 
and  effectually,  to  accomplish  it 

^^And  it  is  on  this  ground,  and  this  alone,  we  can 
effect  a  speedy  and  radical  improvement  in  society ;  for 
until  we  begin  with  that  class  in  the  community  from 
whence  servants  and  operatives  are  usually  obtained,  it 
is  in  vain  to  expect  correct  habits  and  sentiments  in  any 
other  class.  It  is  from  close  and  minute. observations 
particularly  directed  to  the  subject,  I  state,  that  the 
characters  of  children  in  almost  every  family,  are  mate- 
rially influenced  through  life  by  those  witli  whom  they 
early  associate,  and  particularly  by  servants.  These 
impress  their  sentiments  and  opinions  upon  the  young 
mind  at  a  time  when  an  almost  indelible  impression 
is  made,  which  is  scarcely  ever  afterwards  wholly 
effaced. 

"  Here  is  the  radical  evil ;  and  our  first  object  should 
be  to  destroy  it 

"Give  but  a  rational  education,  now  easily  to  be 
accomplished,  to  all  those  in  the  lower  walks  of  life, 
and  the  character  of  the  whole  community  will  rise 
many  degrees ;  and  while  none  can  suffer  by  this  mea- 
sure, all  must  be  essentially  benefited. 
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**  But  this  cannot  be  effected  by  individual  exaiioiu 
It  requires  our  collective  force  to  accomplish  it;  and 
fortunately  this  will  be  found  equal  to  its  attainment. 

^*  Let  us  th^i,  take  every  means  in  our  power,  to 
interest  all  those  who  have  any  weight  or  influence 
in  the  city,  to  enter  heartily  into  the  support  and  ex- 
tension of  the  Lancasterian  system  of  education  for 
the  poor,  until  every  child  of  that  class  shall  find  a 
place  in  one  of  the  schools. 

*^  There,  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  the  system,  they 
must  learn  the  habits  of  obedience,  order,  regularity, 
industry,  and  constant  attention;  which  are  to  them 
of  more  importance  than  merely  learning  to  read,  write, 
and  account ;  although  we  all  know  and  feel  the  advan- 
tages which. these  have  given  to  each  of  us. 

"By  attaining  this  object,  we  shall  secure  the  well- 
being  of  the  rising  generation,  and  we  shall  also  secure 
much  more. 

^^  The  schools  which  will  contain  the  younger  children 
in  the  daytime,  will  likewise  serve  for  evening  and 
Sunday  schools ;  and  at  which  times  those  who  may  be 
past  the  proper  age  for  the  first,  and  strangers  who 
come  among  us,  may  be  instructed. 

**The  consequences  of  such  a  combined  system  of 
discipline  and  education  among  the  poorer  classes,  will 
be,  as  I  have  previously  stated,  most  beneficial  through- 
out the  community ;  but  unless  it  can  be  made  general, 
a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  intended  good  will  be 
attained. 

"  It  will  be  almost  in  vain  to  well-educate  tibe  few,  if 
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they  are  to  spend  the  greater  part  of  their  time  among 
the  ignorant  and  the  yidous  many.  The  manners  and 
habits  of  the  latter  will  continually  counteract  our  good 
intuitions  to  the  former. 

^'  What  I  now  recommend  is  no  fancifol  theory:  it  is 
easily  reducible  into  practice.  You  now  have^  or  with 
a  little  exertion  you  may  have^  all  the  fimds  which  are 
necessary:  there  are  individuals  ready  and  willing  to 
undertake  the  task  of  management:  and  I  think  I  may 
engage^  with  your  countenance  and  assistance^  that  the 
whole  shaU  speedily  be  put  into  execution. 

^^  But  we  must  not  longer  lose  sight  of  the  primary 
cause  of  this  meeting. 

^^  Without  our  friend  here,  Joseph  Lancaster — this 
extraordinary  man,  whom  Providence  seems  to  have 
created  for  this  great  and  good  purposoi — all  our  attempts 
would  have  been  useless.  Indeed,  such  a  work  as  the 
one  under  consideration,  without  his  aid  would  have 
appeared  so  impracticable,  that  it  would  not  have  had 
a  beginning. 

*^  I  therefore  refirain  from  attempting  to  express  to 
him  our  feelings,  in  words ;  this  I  am  sure  would  be 
impossible.  His  health  we  cannot  drink — ^it  would  not 
be  in  imison  with  the  tenets  of  the  very  respectaUe 
religious  community  of  which  he  is  a  member :  but  I 
beg  leave  to  propose  that  we  offer  him  our  sincere 
thanks  and  gratitude,  by  general  acclamation. " 

This  little  essay,  even  in  its  corrected  form,  has  some 
inaccuracies  of  expression ;  and  it  contains  the  fidlacy 
of  first  defining  education  to  be,  the  instruction  of  all 
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kinds  we  receive  from  our  earliest  infancy^  and  after- 
wards asserting  that  a'  good  edacation  may  be  easily, 
cheaply^  and  effectually  given  to  all  classes :  thus  con- 
founding the  training  at  home  by  parents  and  play- 
fellows, with  the  instruction  communicated  at  school 
There  is  no  insuperable  difficulty  in  furnishing  school 
instruction:  but  to  amend  and  perfect  the  home  train- 
ing, must  be  the  work  of  generations  or  centuries. 
Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  the  composition  is  cer- 
tainly a  very  good  one,  and  creditable  to  the  speaker 
or  writer.  If  all  his  publications  had  been  as  brief 
and  full  of  thought,  they  would  have  been  read  with 
pleasure  instead  of  fatigue. 

Even  his  disciples  confessed  their  master's  defect  of 
manner.  Mr.  Holyoake  says,  **Mr.  Owen's  speeches 
had  vivacity  and  humour.  His  writings  have  little  of 
either.  His  best  book,  and  the  one  that  made  his 
reputation — his  Essays  on  the  Formation  of  Character — 
Francis  Place  revised  for  him.  Mr.  Owen  ought  always 
to  have  put  his  manuscripts  into  the  hands  of  others. 
He  had  noble  thoughts,  but  when  he  took  hb  pen  in 
hand,  he  fell  into  principle-spinning,  which  is  always 
duller  reading  than  the  Fifth  Book  of  Euclid.  It  is 
very  true  and  very  important,  but  it  bores  you.  How- 
ever, his  life  of  himself — his  last  work,  and  most 
interesting '  of  all— <;ontains  more  personal  facts  of 
interest  and  importance,  than  any  political  biography 
which  has  appeared  in  our  time." 

I  have  heard  Owen  called  a  heavy  speaker :  and  no 
doubt,  his  placid  temper  was  ill  adapted  to  the  utterance 
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of  fierce  invective,  and  to  call  forth  by  the  blaze  of 
oratory,  the  thunders  of  the  multitude.  But  the  same 
impartial  authority  who  condenms  his  written  composi- 
tions, gives  him  credit  for  power  as  a  speaker : — 

"  He  had  personally  an  air  of  natural  nobility  about 
him.  He  had,  as  the  Daily  News  says,  ^  an  instinct  to 
rule  and  command.'  I  only  knew  him  late  in  life,  when 
age  had  impressed  measure  upon  his  steps  and  delibe- 
rateness  on  his  speech.  When  he  had  the  vivacity  of 
youth  and  middle  age,  he  must  have  been  an  actor  on 
the  political  stage,  of  no  mean  mark.  He  always  spoke 
^as  one  having  authority.'  He  had  a  voice  of  great 
compass,  thorough  self-possession,  and  becoming  action. 
Like  many  other  men,  he  spoke  much  better  than  he 
wrote.  Only  two  or  three  years  ago,  at  a  private  din- 
ner, arranged  that  Mr.  Joseph  Barker  might  be  intro- 
duced to  him,  there  were  several  imiversity  men,  and 
authors  of  some  note,  present  Mr.  Owen's  conversa- 
tion was  the  most  brilliant  of  all  the  company.  The 
last  occasion  on  which  he  presided  in  public  was  when 
he  made  the  presentation  of  a  purse  to  his  faithful  at- 
tendant, Mr.  Rigby.  The  patrician  manner  in  which  he 
spoke  of  his  old  friend,  the  dignity  without  haughtiness, 
the  kindness  without  condescension,  I  never  saw  equalled. 
It  was  a  relic  of  the  old  manner,  which  I  have  seen 
alleged  in  romance,  as  the  characteristic  of  the  princely 
employer,  but  which  I  never  witnessed  before.  Tho 
meeting  was  like  a  reception  by  Talleyrand." 

That  measured  and  deliberate  manner  which  is  here 
attributed  to  Owen's  advanced  age,  was  at  all  times,  I 
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imagine^  characteristic  of  him.  When  he  first  entered 
into  public  life^  he  was  accustomed  to  write  his  addresses 
and  read  themfiurlj  out;  as  for  instance,  atthe  Botonda 
in  Dublin,  he  kept  an  impatient  Irish  assembly  three 
hours,  listening,  while  he  read  an  essay  to  them :  and 
at  a  much  later  period  he  would  produce  a  written 
paper  to  a  meeting,  and  read  it,  interspersing  it 
however,  with  remarks  that  occurred  to  him  at  the 
moment 

The  best  speakers  do  not  make  the  most  eSecUve 
chairmen :  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  brilliant 
orators  were  inferior  to  Owen  in  the  management  of  a 
public  meeting.  I  have  before  me  an  account,*  written 
professedly  by  "  A  Stranger,"  of  a  meeting  at  the  City 
of  London  Tavern ;  and  it  gives  a  good  notion  of  Owen's 
mode  of  procedure. 

When  the  writer  entered,  the  large  room  was  nearly 
filled,  with  a  mixed  assemblage  of  well-dressed  people 
and  of  the  working  classes.  As  Owen  was  a  little  bdiind 
his  time,  a  bitter  opponent  proposed  that  some  one  else 
should  take  the  chair:  but  this  motion  was  not  carried. 
Owen  soon  appeared,  and  the  same  proposition  was  again 
made  by  the  same  person,  but  the  meeting  would  not 
listen  to  him.  Owen's  rectitude  of  intention  and  suavity 
of  manner  prevailed. 

Owen  read  a  paper,  explaining  his  views : — ^^  Litde 
of  novelty,  much  of  expansion — it  was  long,  very  long. 
I  confess  that  towards  the  close,  I  endeavoured  fire- 
quently  to  count  the  number  of  the  still  unperused  pages 

♦  BritiA  Co-^fptraUjr,  29. 
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of  his  manuscript.  Tet  in  this  crowded  meeting  no 
expression  of  impatience  was  perceptible.  I  have  been 
in  Houses  of  Commons,  of  course  the  best  educated 
portion  of  the  community :  I  have  been  in  the  chapels 
of  universities,  of  course  the  most  learned  and  the  most 
religious :  and  if  any  member  of  the  one  continued  to 
speak,  or  of  the  other  to  preach,  for  two  hours  and  a  half, 
on  the  details  of  a  plan  for  bettering  tlie  condition  of 
their  fellow-creatures,  I  know  what  would  be  the  re- 
sult.    •     •     •     • 

^*  The  address  at  length  terminated :  but  how  ?  By 
asking  the  meeting  to  adopt  it  ?  No  such  thing.  Mr. 
Ow^i  called  on  them  to  petition  Parliament,  to  inquire 
into  the  principles  and  plans  it  developed,  in  order  to 
determine  upon  their  practicability  and  expediency. 
Hitherto  all  was  quiet ;  but  as  soon  as  he  had  sat  down, 
the  spirit  which  had  been  so  long  smouldering,  burst  out 
in  all  its  fury, 

**  Among  those  who  wished  to  be  heard,  was  the  noto- 
rious Robert  Taylor ;  but  there  was  a  great  clamour 
against  him.  Among  the  most  energetic  of  the  advocates 
of  the  meek  and  humble  religion  of  the  Gospel,  was  one 
lady — ^yes,  I  must  call  her  so — ^who  was  placed  a  few 
seats  behind  me.  Those  about  her,  remonstrated. 
Speak  to  a  Christian !  Speak  to  a  whirlwind.  •  •  • 
*  Turn  him  out — that's  the  infidel  Taylor — ^no,  no,  no,  he 
shall  not  speak — ^he  must  not  speak — I'll  not  let  him 
speak.     Ttom  him  out — turn  him  out' " 

After  this  came  the  Radical  Hunt,  "  standing  on  a 
chair  near  the  centre  of  the  room,  with  head  erect ;  his 
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short  white  hair  mantling  over  his  florid  countenance, 
his  coat  thrown  open,  and  his  right  hand  fixed  on  his 
side,  in  the  resolute  attitude  of  determined  self-posses- 
sion. .  •  .  Ho  was  old  England  personified,  and 
liis  very  figure  spoke  him,  to  English  hearts."  .  .  . 
There  was  a  great  clamour,  and  Hunt  was  told  to  go 
up  into  the  gallery.  He  would  not  go  up,  for  he  had 
made  one  attempt  to  do  so,  and  had  been  turned  down 
again.  Mr.  Owen  apologized  to  him,  explained  the 
cause  of  the  mistake,  and  requested  him  to  go  up. 
"  No !  I  am  not  one  of  your  puppets,  to  be  moved  up 
and  down  at  your  pleasure."  Owen  was  as  determined 
as  Hunt,  but  more  urbane.  "  Mr.  Hunt,  I  do  not  hear 
well,  and  aa  I  should  be  sorry  to  lose  anything  of  what 
you  say,  whether  it  be  for  or  against  my  propositions, 
you  will  oblige  me  by  coming  up."  Who  could  resist 
such  amiability  ?  Hunt  went  up ;  and  prefaced  a  radi- 
cal speech  by  hearty  praises  of  Owen.  The  result  of 
all  was  that  after  a  long  meeting,  Owen  obtained  pretty 
nearly  what  he  wanted. 

In  the  prosecution  of  his  schemes,  Owen,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  always  most  desirous  of  securing  the  good- 
will and  assistance  of  the  ruling  powers.  He  sent  copies 
of  his  publications  to  all  civilized  governments:  he  com- 
municated his  intention  of  holding  meetings  in  London, 
to  our  administration:  he  carefully  guarded  himself 
against  the  suspicion  of  wishing  to  create  popular  dis- 
afiectioa:  he  went  to  Aix-la-Chapdle  to  try  to  influence 
the  assembled  sovereigns :  he  careftilly  got  introduced 
to  the  great  leaders  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
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President  of  Mexico.  And  this  conduct  was  quite  in 
accordance  with  his  political  views^  which  looked  to  a 
paternal  rather  than  a  popular  government :  that  is^  to 
a  power  which  would  rapidly  alter  the  external  circum- 
stances of  a  population,  rather  than  to  the  people  them- 
selves, who,  until  those  circumstances  were  altered, 
could  hardly  be  brought  to  make  any  efforts  for  their 
own  improvement, 

Owen's  friends  said  that  he  was  no  popularity-hunter; 
and  when  we  remember  his  conduct  in  denouncing  re- 
ligion in  1817,  we  mtist  concede  that  he  rather  sought 
martyrdom  than  popularity.  He  certainly  had  exalted 
notions  of  himself  and  his  prophetic  mission,  and  looked 
to  posterity,  rather  than  to  his  own  generation,  for  a 
due  appreciation  of  his  merits. 

He  had  many  hearty  disciples ;  men  who  regarded 
him  as  their  prophet  But  his  excessive  self-esteem 
gave  offence  to  some  of  the  leading  co-operators ;  and 
the  annoyance  found  occasional  vent  Thus,  in  De- 
cember, 1827,  a  rather  bitter  attack  was  made  upon 
him  in  the  organ  of  liis  own  party.* 

The  writer,  after  praising  his  zeal,  unshaken  finn- 
ness,  perseverance,  and  constancy,  his  placidity  and 
gentleness  of  temper,  his  devotedness  and  munificence, 
proceeds  with  some  harshness : — 

**  But  every  point  of  his  theory,  or  everything  which 

he  connects  with  our  system,  and  thinks  necessary  to 

it,  we  have  not  adopted ;  nor  do  we  think  every  part  of 

his  practice  the  most  judicious.     Indeed,  on  the  con- 

♦  Co^^^peraHve  Mag,  ii.  583. 
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irBTj,  some  of  his  practice  we  imagine  very  prejadidal 
to  the  advancement  of  onr  system.  We  think  his 
always  setting  himself  up  as  the  author^  the  Alpha 
and  Omega  of  the  system^  when  he  could  bring  fior- 
ward  in  support  of  it  so  many  great  names^  looked  up 
to  by  every  eye  as  among  the  lights  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude and  brilliancy  of  the  mental  firmament :  his 
charging  all  mankind,  past  and  present,  without  ex- 
cation  of  any  but  himself  and  those  who  have  caught 
up  the  rays  of  his  irradiation,  with  being  buried  in  the 
most  gross  ignorance,  in  Cimmerian  darkness,  wh^i  he 
has  not  put  forth  one  notion  or  one  idea  which  has 
not  often  been  expressed  and  promulgated  before  him ; 
his  never  (at  least  of  late)  adducing  any  instance  of  the 
former  existence  of  the  system  or  any  part  of  it,  not- 
withstanding  his  continued  assertion  of  hiis  basing  his 
plan  on  facts  and  experience,  when  he  could  readily 
have  found  many  such  instances;  his  religio^holua, 
when  he  could  easily  prove  that  the  Christian  rdigion 
most  expressly  commands,  and  most  continually  incul- 
cates, as  the  first  thing  necessary,  the  practice  of  our 
system.  .  •  •  All  these  inconsistencies,  we  think, 
have  raised  up  many  obstacles  to  the  cause  which  he 
so  strenuously  exerts  himself  to  promote,  and  have 
much  retarded  its  advancement" 

It  is  not  at  all  surprising  to  find  jealousies  and  mis- 
understandings among  friends;  and  such  a  want  of 
success  as  that  which  attended  most  of  the  co-operative 
schemes  of  Owen's  followers,  is  the  very  thing  to  give 
rise  to  quarrels.     Attacks  like  that  I  have  quoted. 
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wouid  HO  doabt  have  been  frequent,  bnt  for  a  long 
pnrse  and  nn&iling  liberality. 

We  are  more  startled  on  reading  tbe  praises  given  in 
unexpected  quarters.  Malthus  spoke  with  great  respect 
of  Owen ;  but  this  was  in  the  early  part  of  die  career 
of  the  great  conununist,  and  had  reference  to  his  efforts 
in  favour  of  factory  children.  The  Quarterly  Beview* 
however,  long  afterwards,  had  an  article  exhibiting 
a  strong  leaning  to  communistic  ^qperiments.  Southey, 
in  more  than  one  place,  spoke  out  decidedly  in  favour 
of  Owen.     Thus,  in  his  CoUoquieSf  he  says : — 

*^  If  I  were  his  countryman,  I  would  class  him  in  a 
triad  as  one  of  the  three  men  who  have  in  this  genera- 
tion given  an  impulse  to  the  moral  world.  Clarkson 
and  Dr.  Bell  are  the  other  two.  They  have  seen  the 
first-fruits  of  their  harvest  So,  I  think,  would  Owen 
ere  this,  if  he  had  not  alarmed  the  better  part  of  the 
nation,  by  proclaiming  on  the  most  momentous  of  all 
subjects,  opinions  which  are  alike  &tal  to  individual 
happiness  and  to  the  general  good.  Tet  I  admire  tbe 
man;  and  readily  admit  that  his  charity  is  a  better 
plank  than  the  fiiith  of  an  intolerant  and  bitter-minded 
bigot,  who,  as  Warburton  says,  counterworks  his  Crea- 
tor, makes  God  after  man's  image,  and  chooses  the  worst 
model  he  can  find — himself. " 

And  again,  Souihey  makes  Sir  Thomas  More  ask: — 

^  But  why  do  you  think  that  the  Owenite  scheme  is 
likely  to  be  carried  into  effiact  by  sectarian  agency?" — 
*^  Because  a  degree  of  generous  and  virtuous  exdte- 

♦  No.  82. 
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ment  is  required  for  overcoming  the  first  difficulties, 
which  nothing  bat  a  religious  feeling  can  call  forth. 
Witli  all  Owen's  effi)rts  ....  he  has  not  been 
able  in  ten  years  to  raise  funds  for  his  experiments. 
Had  he  connected  his  scheme  with  any  system  of 
belief,  though  it  had  been  as  visionary  as  Sweden- 
borgism,  as  fabulous  as  Popery,  the  money  would  have 
been  forthcoming." 

A  little  reflection  shows  why  it  was  that  men  of  the 
Tory  party  sympathized  with  Owen.  He  was  not  a 
Whig;  he  was  not  a  Democrat;  he  was  not  a  Political 
Economist.  He  was  a  loyal  subject,  the  friend  of 
system  and  order,  bent  on  inducing  the  Government  to 
undertake  the  employment  and  maintenance  of  tl;e 
people:  he  was  censured  by  the  Radicals,  as  desiring 
to  reduce  the  working  classes  to  a  state  of  serfdom  or 
slavery:  he  denounced  machinery  as  being,  under 
actual  social  institutions,  the  labouring  man's  worst 
enemy :  he  hated  the  political  economists,  as  men 
without  sympathy  or  compassion.  Therefore  did 
Southey  and  the  Quarterly  Review  more  than  half 
forgive  his  irreligion,  and  positively  applaud  his 
schemes. 

Thus,  notwitlistanding  a  want  of  literary  excellence, 
and  a  feebleness  of  oratorical  power,  his  earnestness, 
his  sincerity,  and  his  suavity,  gave  him  great  influence 
as  a  public  man ;  while  he  was  not  wanting  in  friends 
even  among  that  Tory  party  to  which  the  name  of 
Socialist  has  since  become  abhorrent 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

Owen'f  Philosophy— Nature  of  Truth— Freewill— Bewards  and 
Punishments  oondemned— Argument  from  Induction— Whence 
comes  the  Will  ? — Attempt  at  Refutation — Opinions  on  Biarriagc 
—Socialistic  Error  in  disallowing  the  Claims  of  Capital— Ma- 
chinery— Population — ^Wbat  Owen  might  have  accomplished — 
Conclusion. 

Of  Owen's  philosophy  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  much. 
If  singularity  be  a  merit,  then  is  that  philosophy  de- 
serving of  study. 

His  first  dogma  he  invented  when  he  was  a  mere 
child^  and  his  mature  understanding  held  it  fast  Truth, 
he  said,  is  that  which  is  always  consistent  with  itself 
and  with  all  facts^  known  or  to  be  known.  This,  taken 
in  one  sense,  is  a  mere  truism:  but  if  as  I  suppose,  it 
was  meant  as  a  practical  test  of  truth,  the  dogma  is 
absurd;  since  a  man  must  spend  his  h'fe  in  running 
about  after  facts,  before  he  can  be  sure  that  the  opinions 
he  holds  are  consistent  with  all  known  facts,  to  say 
nothing  of  those  that  are  unknown.  And  as  to  trutih 
being  consistent  with  itself,  no  doubt  absolute  truth  is 
so :  but  with  regard  to  that  approximation  to  truth  with 
which  our  defective  powers  are  forced  to  remain  con- 
tent, it  is  impossible  to  say  that  it  is  consistent  with 
itself.     The  great  diflSculty  a  reflective  mind  has  to 
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contend  with  is^  tliat  by  intuition^  or  else  by  an  effort 
of  the  understandings  it  arrives  at  a  certain  belief:  by 
another  similar  process  it  arrives  at  another  belief:  and 
these  two  beliefs,  though  not  directly  in  opposition  to 
each  other,  are  quite  inconsistent  Whatever  may  be 
your  philosophy,  you  must  be  content  with  imperfec- 
tion. The  only  resource  is  to  say  that  to  arrive  at 
absolute  truth  is  impossible. 

But  Owen  was  no  sceptic  in  philosophy:  he  believed 
that  truth  was  to  be  found,  and  that  he  had  found  it 
Another  of  his  immature  opinions,  to  which  he  after- 
wards adhered,  had  reference  to  the  topic  of  firee-will 
and  moral  necessity.  He  said  without  circumlocutioii 
or  qualification,  that  the  character  of  man  is  formed  ybr 
him  and  not  by  himself:*  that  ^^  as  are  the  natural  quali- 
ties of  each  one  at  birth,  and  as  are  the  surroundings 
in  which  he  is  placed,  so  will  the  individual  be." 

In  his  system  ther^ore,  moral  responsibility  had  no 
place:  if  men  did  wrong,  it  was  because  they  were  irre- 
sistibly impelled  to  it  by  '^  nature  and  surroundings : " 
punishment  was  unjust  and  inexpedient  If  a  man 
brutally  attacked  his  wife,  and  nearly  killed  her,  she 
was  much  to  be  pitied  no  doubt,  for  she  was  the  victim 
of  circumstances:  but  he  also  was  an  object  of  profound 
compassion,  for  nature  and  surroundings,  and  not  him- 
self, had  made  him  what  he  was,  and  being  what  he 
was,  he  could  not  act  otherwise  than  he  did  act  To 
puniah  such  a  man,  to  hang  him  if  his  wife  died,  was 
as  absurd  as  it  was  inexpedient :  the  only  suitable  treat- 
*  JNew  Exisimce,  r,  6.    Zi/e,  L  zifi.  xv. 
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ment  was  ta  put  him  into  a  reformatory:    a  moral 
hospitaL 

Praise  and  reward  for  good  actions,  were  equally 
misplaced.  Owen  himself  did  many  noble  things:  he 
spent  great  smns  of  money  on  education ;  he  deyoted 
years  and  a  large  share  of  property,  to  improving  the 
condition  of  work-people :  but  he  had  no  merit  in  these 
actions:  nature  and  surroundings  had  made  him  what 
he  was ;  he  was  irresbtibly  impelled  to  do  the  good  he 
had  accomplished. 

A  man  of  a  wider  view,  or  of  a  more  timid  charac- 
ter, than  Owen's,  would  have  shrunk  firom  the  conse- 
quences of  this  doctrine ;  and  would  haye  dreaded  its 
application  to  practice.  He  would  have  stood  aghast 
at  the  inference,  that  the  sepoy  traitor  and  murderer 
was  as  much  to  be  pitied  as  the  English  officer  he  assas- 
sinated :  that  Napoleon  was  as  much  to  be  pitied  as  the 
Due  d'Enghien  whom  he  shot  in  defiance  of  law :  that 
the  brutal  Thurtell  was  as  much  to  be  pitied  as  his 
victim  Weare :  that  Rush  was  as  much  to  be  pitied  as 
Mr.  Jermy :  that  Paul  and  Strahan  were  as  much  to  be 
pitied  as  those  whose  money  they  misapplied.  But 
Owen  shrank  from  no  consequences.  He  might  have 
said  that  punishment  was  expedient,  though  it  was  not 
called  for  by  justice;  exactly  as  it  was  formerly  main- 
tained by  high  authority,  that  it  is  sometimes  expedient 
to  punish  a  madman,  whose  deranged  feculties  are  in- 
capable of  distinguishing  right  from  wrong.  But  Ow^i 
said  no  such  thing :  he  was  content  to  say  that  rewards 
and  punishments  ought  to  be  abolished. 
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It  would  seem  a  reasonable  inference  from  the  doc- 
trine of  moral  necessity,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
right  or  wrong;  and  that  all  actions5  like  eyents>  are 
merely  fortunate  or  unfortunate.  To  be  bom  to  rank 
or  riches  is  not  right  or  wrong;  it  is  good  fortune:  to 
onjoy  robust  healtli  is  not  right  or  wrong ;  it  is  good 
fortune.  In  the  same  way,  as  it  seems  to  me,  Owen 
should  have  said  that  a  man  whose  nature  was  so  excel- 
lent, and  whose  surroundings  were  so  happy,  as  to 
make  him  kind,  benevolent,  public-spirited,  was  simply 
a  fortunate  man ;  and  no  more  entitled  to  the  distinction 
of  moral  goodness  than  the  man  of  rank  or  riches  was. 
Owen  however,  did  not  say  this :  he  talked  of  ri^t 
and  wrong  in  the  same  sense  in  which  those  words  are 
used  by  other  men :  he  made  the  same  distinction  which 
we  make,  between  right  and  fortunate,  between  wrong 
and  unfortunate.  Though  he  denounced  rewards  and 
punishments,  he  himself  sometimes  praised,  and  often 
blamed,  his  fellow-men. 

The  common  sense,  the  general  consent,  of  mankind, 
is  undoubtedly  against  Owen's  doctrine :  on  what  groond 
tlien,  did  he  rest  it?  He  did  not  oft^en  trouble  himself 
to  explain  this :  and  as,  after  once  adopting  an  opinion, 
it  did  not  occur  to  him  to  doubt  it,  he  was  not  naturally 
led  to  weigh  anything  adduced  against  it,  or  to  seek 
new  arguments  in  its  favour.  But  I  imagine  that  he 
relied  principally  on  the  facts  brought  forward  in  his 
(jrlasgow  speech,  though  he  did  not  there  v^ture  to 
draw  the  inference  of  moral  irresponsibility. 

"  Let  us  suppose  that    .     .     .     we  were  to  convej'  a 
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namber  of  infants  .  •  .  from  this  country  into 
distant  regions^  deliver  them  to  the  natives  of  those 
comitries^  and  allow  them  to  remain  among  them.  Can 
we  suppose  the  result  to  be  uncertain?  No:  they 
would  become,  one  and  all,  like  unto  those  natives, 
whatever  their  character  might  be. 

"In  the  same  manner,  were  an  exchange  of  any 
given  number  of  children  to  be  made  at  their  birth, 
between  the  Society  of  Friends,  .  •  .  and  the 
loose  fraternity  which  inhabit  St  Giles's  in  London, 
the  children  of  the  former  would  grow  up  like  the 
members  of  the  latter,  prepared  for  every  degree  of 
crime,  while  those  of  the  latter  would  become  the  same 
temperate,  good,  moral  characters  as  the  former.'' 

This  argument  is  specious.  The  Red  Indian  scalps 
his  enemy,  or  kills  him  with  exquisite  tortures:  the 
civilized  Roman  put  his  slaves  to  the  question  without 
remorse,  and  after  leading  a  captured  prince  in  open 
triumph,  thrust  him  down  into  a  dungeon  to  die  of 
cold  and  hunger :  the  Englishman  of  to-day^  sets  his 
captives  free  when  a  war  is  over,  and  demands  no 
ransom ;  he  has  no  slaves  whom  he  can  torture ;  and  to 
exhibit  even  a  private  soldier  of  the  enemy  for  the 
multitude  to  triumph  over,  would  be  an  outrage  dis- 
gustful to  his  nature.  Tet  which  of  us  can  doubt,  that 
if  he  had  been  bom  and  brought  up  among  the  Iiidians, 
he  would  have  tortured  his  enemy  ?  and  that  if  he  had 
been  bom  an  ancient  Roman,  he  would  have  been  as 
obdurate  and  cruel  as  his  countrymen?  Our  sup^ 
riority,  then,  is  the  result  of  circumstances,  and  is  not 

28 
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any  merit  of  ours :  it  is  nature  and  circumstances,  not 
our  own  will,  which  have  made  ns  what  we  are. 

This  reasoning,  I  say,  is  plausible.  My  reply  to  it 
is,  that  though  it  is  true  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  not  die 
whole  truth.  It  would  be  absurd,  no  doubt,  fmr  an 
Englishman  to  claim  any  credit  to  himself,  for  being 
better  than  a  Red  Indian  or  than  an  ancient  Roman* 
But  would  it  be  absurd  in  you  or  me,  to  say ;  I  am 
bd^ter  than  Thurtell,  or  Rush,  or  Paul,  or  Strahan; 
and  I  feel  that  part  of  my  superiority  is.  owing  to  my 
exertion  of  resolution  in  resisting  temptation?  The 
self-gratulati(m  of  the  Pharisee  is  di^usting;  but  a 
man  need  not  therefore,  rush  into  the  opposite  extr^ne 
of  entirely  overlooking  his  successful  struggles  with 
evil 

Owen's  fiillacy  consists  in  treating  of  men  by  classes 
instead  of  by  individuals.  The  Romans  generally  were 
severe  and  harsh  in  their  manners ;  the  modem  Euro- 
peans are  generally  mild  in  their  manners:  yet  the 
individual  European  has  no  right  to  boast  over  die 
individual  Roman.  But  comparing  one  Roman  with 
another,  there  was  a  great  di£Eerence  in  character. 
Cato,  Cicero,  Catiline,  Clodius,  were  all  cruel  slave- 
masters  :  but  shall  we  put  on  the  same  level,  the  stoical 
virtue  of  Cato  and  the  unruly  ambition  of  Catiline ;  the 
vulgar  debauchery  of  Clodius  and  the  refined  patriotism 
of  Cicero?  So  it  is  true  that  Quaker  children  if 
brought  up  in  the  squalor  of  St.  Giles's,  would  be  as 
di$solute  as  the  naitives  of  that  locality :  but  it  is  a  greal 
mistake  to  suppose  that  one  individual  of  St  Giles's  is 
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not  he^b&p  than  another.  Naj^  we  mnst  go  fartlier5 
and  remember  that  St.  Giles's  contams  many  honest 
people,  while  the  Society  of  Quakers  includes  some 
reprobates.  It  would  be  an  abominable  injustice  to 
imagine  that  the  St  Giles's  people  generallj,  are  half 
as  bad  as  the  returned  convict  and  cold-blooded 
murderer,  Tawell.  While  then,  it  is  true  that  the 
great  moral  features  of  a  particular  class  are  determined 
by  external  circumstances,  it  is  equally  true  that  there 
is  a  great  variety  in  the  individuals  composing  that 
class :  and  I  am  convinced  that  to  a  considerable  extent 
each  person  determines  by  the  acts  of  his  own  will, 
whether  he  is  better  or  worse  than  his  neighbours. 

The  argument  by  induction  therefore  faib :  for  while 
we  grant  that  comparii^  one  community  with  another, 
the  i^gregate  moral  character  will  be  principally  deter- 
mined by  circumstances,  we  must  also  see  that  the  moral 
character  of  individuals  of  those  commuikities,  is  greatly 
determined  by  the  will  of  each^  But  th^e  is  another 
ai^um^it,  of  a  more  abstruse  character,  which  weighs 
much  with  reflective  persons. 

Grantmg,  it  k  said,  that  I  can,  within  certain  limits, 
become  what  I  please ;  learned  or  ignorant,  temp^aije 
or  dissolute,  benevol^it  or  malignai^:  granting  that  by 
the  force  of  my  will  I  can  control  myself  or  even  xxrgd 
myself  forward :  whence  comes  my  will  ?  how  did  I 
come  possessed  of  it  ?  what  was  it  that  made  my  will 
strong  and  yours  weak?  Whether  we  regard  the  will 
as  %  separate  £Kulty ;  or  whether  we  say  with  Hobbes/ 
*  HotbM'«ir«rft«,Hi.4S. 
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that  ^'in  deliberation,  the  last  appetite,  or  aversion,  im- 
mediately  adhering  to  the  action,  or  to  the  omission 
thereof,  is  what  we  call  the  will ;  the  act,  not  the  facalty 
of  willing;" — ^whatever  definition  we  adopt,  it  is  certain 
that  we  no  more  created  our  own  will  than  we  created 
our  own  bodily  appetites  or  our  own  intellectual  powers. 
Every  event,  every  phenomenon,  has  a  cause ;  and  the 
will  is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

It  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  this  reasoning,  to  appeal  to 
the  universal  consent  of  mankind.  In  all  ages,  by  all 
people,  by  the  practice  of  those  even  who  theoretically 
deny  it,  the  freedom  of  man's  will,  the  responsibility  of 
man  for  his  actions,  the  distinction  between  moral  wrong 
and  misfortune,  the  justice  of  rewards  and  punishments, 
are  explicitly  or  tacitly  acknowledged.  These  senti- 
ments are  found  imbedded  in  every  language ;  and  those 
who  adopt  the  necessitarian  creed  ought  to  form  a 
language  of  their  own. 

But  I  will  go  a  step  further :  I  will  ask  my  opponent; 
how  do  you  know  that  every  event,  every  phenomenon, 
has  a  cause  ?  He  will  answer,  that  he  is  irresistibly  led 
to  this  opinion :  that  the  belief  in  causality  is  one  of  the 
first  principles  of  the  mind:  that  to  assume  the  exist- 
ence of  anything  uncaused,  is  just  as  much  a  contra- 
diction as  to  believe  that  two  and  two  make  three*  The 
savage  who  does  not  know  the  word  philosophy,  the 
child  who  cannot  utter  a  syllable,  believe  that  every 
phenomenon  has  a  cause. 

The  latter  part  of  this  statement  is,  I  think,  a  misre- 
presentation.  Neither  the  savage,  nor  the  child,  ever 
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forms  the  proposition  mentioned.  Both  of  them  indeed^ 
seeing  anything  happen^  are  irresistibly  impelled  to 
believe  that  some  other  thing,  or  some  person,  has  caused 
the  change  they  witness.  But  they  are  far  from  the 
maxim  expressing  the  universality  of  causation. 

Whether  however,  this  be  so  or  not,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  freedom  of  the  will  i-ests  on  precisely  the  same 
ground  with  that  causation  by  which  you  endeavour  to 
prove  its  non-existence.  We  are  irresistibly  led  to  u 
belief  in  causation :  we  are  irresistibly  led  to  a  belief  in 
the  freedom  of  the  will :  argue  as  we  may  we  cannot 
help  believing  in  both.  You  may  say  that  the  two  are 
inconsistent  with  each  other ;  and  if  you  are  a  follower  of 
Owen  you  may  contend  that  this  inconsistency  is  a  proof 
that  one  of  the  beliefs  is  false,  since  truth  is  consistent 
with  itself:  but  I  who  am  no  follower  of  Owen,  am  not 
bound  by  his  dogma,  and  I  maintain  that  with  our  limited 
faculties  and  imperfect  knowledge,  we  cannot  reconcile 
propositions  which  nevertheless,  we  know  to  be  true. 

I  conclude  by  recalling  to  mind  that  this  controversy 
illustrates  as  clearly  as  possible,  Coleridge*s  favourite 
German  distinction  between  the  reason  and  the  under- 
standing :  that  is  between  truths  supplied  immediately 
by  the  reason,  and  truths  attained  by  an  act  of  reasoning. 
The  truth,  that  the  will  is  free,  we  derive  at  once  from 
our  reason :  the  alleged  truth,  that  the  will  is  not  free, 
is  derived  from  a  chain  of  reasoning.  But  no  chain  of 
reasoning,  no  act  of  the  understanding,  can  nullify  a 
truth  derived  immediately  from  our  reason.  Not  a 
hundred  Owens,  not  a  generation  of  metaphysicians  of 
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a  thousand  times  Owen's  power^  vrill  ever  persuade  the 
world  that  the  will  is  not  free. 

Rash,  ill-founded,  absurd,  as  was  Owen's  philosophy, 
I  cannot  deny  that  there  was  much  valuable  truth  in- 
volved in  it :  that  the  outside  offensive  husk  contained 
a  sweet  and  wholesome  kernel.  It  is  true,  as  Owen 
said,  that  the  average  character  of  classes  of  men  is 
formed  by  the  circumstances  under  which  they  arc 
placed:  that  Quaker  cliildren  distributed  among  the 
rookeries  of  St  Giles's  will  produce  as  many  drunkards 
and  thieves  as  if  they  had  been  bom  in  the  locality ; 
tliat  St.  Giles's  childrra  adopted  by  Quakers,  will  pro- 
duce as  many  dull,  sober,  demure,  money -getting, 
citizens,  as  if  they  had  sucked  a  Quaker  breast: 
and  the  earnestness  and  perseverance  with  which  this 
truth  was  urged  upon  all  classes,  produced  no  doubt  a 
considerable  effect.  The  mildness  of  our  recent  criminal 
laws,  the  institution  of  reformatories,  the  anxiety  of  our 
day  to  promote  education,  the  desire  to  prevent  crime 
rather  than  to  pimish  it,  are  all  of  them  fruits  of  this 
doctrine,  so  early  and  so  laboriously  insisted  on  by 
Owen. 

As  to  the  particular  social  reforms  he  proposed,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  say  much  more,  because  they  have 
already  been  mentioned  in  his  history.  But  there  is  one 
subject  on  which  he  was  misunderstood  or  niisrepre- 
sented ;  and  with  refer^ice  to  which  he  was  supposed 
to  hold  ojMnions,  more  universally  offensive  perhaps, 
than  even  his  ravings  against  religion.  It  was  said 
that  he  was  an  enemy  to  marriage  and  a  favourer  <^ 
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promiscuous  intercourse  between  the  sexes.  No  charge 
could  be  more  fklse. 

There  have  been  communists^  and  even  of  a  recent 
date^  who  have  confessed  it  impossible  to  carrj  out 
their  schemes^  so  long  as  the  institution  of  marriage 
subsisted :  because,  as  they  have  felt,  men  and  women 
who  have  children  imquestionably  their  own,  will 
necessarily  prefer  the  welfare  of  tiieir  offspring  to  that 
of  their  community.  They  have  declared  therefore, 
however  unwillingly,  that  marriage  must  be  done  away 
with.  Ordinary  people  would  come  to  a  different  con- 
clusion; that  communism  is  impossible:  but  these 
theorists  prefer  the  sensuous  advantages  of  communism, 
before  the  purifying  and  ennobling  development  of  the 
affections  attending  on  the  family  relation. 

Owen  however,  had  no  sympathy  with  this  fanaticism. 
His  object  was  not  to  abolish  marriage  but  to  improve 
it,  and  render  it  a  more  effective  means  of  promoting 
happiness  and  virtue.  Yet  his  friends  must  confess 
that  he  had  himself  partly  to  blame  for  the  odium 
he  earned.  He  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  in  1835, 
and  published  them  under  the  title.  Marriages  of  (by) 
the  JPriesthood  of  the  Old  Immoral  World.  People  who 
saw  the  advertisement  and  nothing  more,  and  who  per- 
ceived that  religion  and  marriage  were  mixed  up 
together  for  censure,  would  run  away  with  the  notion, 
that  as  Owen  was  known  to  be  an  enemy  to  all  religion, 
he  was  equally  an  enemy  to  the  institution  of  marriage. 

They  would  have  been  surprised  to  find  that  he  de- 
manded   less  than   Milton  and    Luther  would   have 
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granted  him :  that  his  aim  was  by  no  means  **  to  lessen 
conjagal  fidelity,  or  tlie  permanence  of  marriage,^  but 
**  to  promote  to  the  greatest  possible  extent,  true  parity, 
delicacy,  virtue,  and  happiness,  now  most  lamentably 
deficient,  through  the  false  notions  of  society  on  these 
subjects,  and  the  vicious  customs  and  institutions  which 
have  emanated  from  these  notions.'^ 

But  I  will  come  to  particulars.  The  first  thing  Owen 
objected  to,  was  the  compelling  people  to  submit  to  a 
religious  ceremony,  in  marriage:  and  the  late  Act  of 
Parliament,  legalizing  the  civil  contract  without  any 
accompanying  i*eligious  ceremony,  was  all  he  so  &r 
required.*  What  remained  was  of  higher  importance. 
He  desired  to  see  another  law,  "by  which  divorcesy 
under  wise  arrangements,  and  on  principles  of  commoB 
sense,  may  be  obtained,  equally  for  the  poor  as  well  as 
the  rich,"  &c.  The  recent  Divorce  Act  would  have 
been  some  answer  to  this  requirement :  and  it  is  only 
wonderful  that  we  should  have  gone  on  so  long  denying 
to  poverty  what  we  granted  to  wealth. 

Owen  however,  would  have  proceeded  further  than 
we  have  proceeded  at  present ;  further  probably,  than 
we  are  ever  likely  to  go :  he  would  have  granted 
divorce  for  incompatibility;  but  he  would  have  care- 
fully guarded  this  arrangement,  so  as  to  prevent  its 
being  an  encouragement  to  whim  and  levity.  His 
manifesto  f  clearly  sets  out  the  regulations  he  would 
have  adopted. 

1st.  If  both  parties  desire  a  separation,  a  year  after 
*  Manifesto,  1S40,  p.  6.  f  Ibid.  56,  57 
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marriage,  and  not  sooner,  they  must  make  a  pnblic 
dedaration  to  this  effect,  and  then  live  together  six 
months  longer ;  after  which  they  may  separate  if  they 
please. 

2nd.  If  only  one  of  tlie  parties  desire  a  separation,  a 
year  would  be  required  to  pass  after  a  declaration  to 
that  effect,  before  the  separation  could  be  efiected. 

Such  arrangements  might  be  wise  or  foolish;  but 
they  certainly  would  be  far  from  allowing  that  pro- 
miscuous mode  of  living  supposed  to  be  desired  by 
c<Hnmunists.  It  must  be  remembered  also,  that  these 
r^ulations  were  proposed  for  a  state  of  society,  in 
which  the  children  of  all  would  be  cared  for  to  a  great 
extent  by  the  community,  after  a  Spartan  fashion :  an 
arrangement  which  would  considerably  reduce  one 
great  difficulty  in  divorces. 

I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  state  my  reasons  for 
condemning  Owen's  socialistic  and  communistic  opinions: 
his  desire  to  supersede  the  relation  of  capitalist  and  em- 
ployer, and  to  arrange  the  world  in  communities  instead 
of  in  families.  These  matters  have  been  sufficiently  dis- 
cussed by  a  thousand  authors;  and  in  a  late  volume 
on  Social  Innovators^  I  expressed  my  sentiments  at 
some  length.  The  leading  fallacy  of  Owen,  as  of  all  Y 
Socialists,  is  an  exaggeration  of  the  claims  of  the  la- 
bourer, and  a  disregard  of  the  claims  of  the  capitalist 
"  It  is  a  very  common  mistake,  arising  from  the  confu-  -^ 
sion  of  ideas  inseparable  from  the  present  erroneous 
system  of  society,  to  believe  that  the  rich  provide  for 
the  poor  and  working  classes ;  while,  in  fact,  the  poor 
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and  worknig  classes  create  all  the  wealth  which  the 
rich  possess."  This  sentence  attributes  all  pnqierty  to 
labour,  overlooking  the  fact  that  though  it  is  labour 
which  originally  produces,  it  is  frugality  which  saves : 
that  ci^ital  being  the  result  of  self*denial,  justly  confirars 
on  its  possessor  a  right  to  that  income  which  we  call 
interest:  and  that  it  is  for  the  advantage  of  society  tbat 
the  cajHtalist  should  be  rewarded,  since  otherwise  capital 
would  cease  to  be  accumulated,  and  society  would  be- 
come impoverished  by  a  profuse  and  wasteful  eixpen- 
diture.  It  is  worth  noticing  that  Owen  demanded  a 
subscription  of  three  quarters  of  a  million  sterling,  to 
enable  him  to  try  a  communistic  village  experiment; 
and  that  he  attributed  his  want  of  success,  to  the  par- 
simony of  the  world  which  would  not  entrust  him  with 
such  a  sum.  But  if  the  social  salvation  of  the  world 
dep^ided  on  the  use  of  such  large  amounts  of  capital, 
what  shall  we  say  of  the  vrisdom  of  the  man,  who  wouU 
have  denied  to  the  frugality  of  those  who  must  accur 
mulate  it,  that  reward  whidi  they  now  reap  firom  their 
self-denial  ? 

Another  of  Owen's  favourite  fallacies  was  the  vulgar 
one,  that  machinery  supersedes  labour  and  causes  dis- 
tress. That  it  does  so  in  particular  cases  and  for  a 
time,  no  one  will  dispute :  but  no  proposition  can  be 
plainer,  none  more  clearly  demonstrated,  than  the  asser- 
tion that  in  the  long  run  no  labour  is  superseded  by 
machinery,  and  that  the  working  classes,  oonsidared  as 
consumers,  are  benefited  by  all  ttew  means  of  cheapen- 
ing the  commodities  they  purchase. 
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But  the  grand  error^  as  it  seems  to  me^  which  Owen 
committed,  was  his  entire  neglect  of  the  population 
qneetion.  I  am  myself  no  ardent  admirer  of  the  Mi^- 
thusian  doctrine:  I  am  convinced  that  its  autiior  grossly 
exaggerated  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  population 
down  to  the  means  of  subsistence :  I  see  clearly  that  he 
gave  to  vice  and  misery  far  too  important  a  part  to  play 
on  the  stage  of  the  world  :  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  well- 
trained  labouring  population  wiU  effectually  keep  do¥m 
their  numbers  to  the  level  required,  just  as  the  middle 
classes  do  now,  without  any  necessity  for  vice,  and 
without  the  help  of  misery. 

But  how  is  this  to  be  done?  By  folding  the  hands 
.  and  trusting  to  nature  ?  No :  but  by  the  exertion  of 
a  vigturous  resolution  not  to  marry  until  there  is  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  being  able  to  support  a  family. 
This  it  is  which  enables  the  educated  classes  to  hold 
their  own:  to  keep  themselves  from  sinking  into  the 
ranks  of  the  destitute:  to  bring  up  their  fiunilies  in 
the  same  position  which  they  themselves  occupy.  Re- 
move this  individual  responsibility :  let  all  the  children 
of  a  society  be  the  charge  of  all  the  members;  and 
what  is  to  restrain  youths  and  maidens  from  marrying 
as  soon  as  the  inclination  to  do  so  is  felt  ?  Why  should 
young  persons  deprive  themselves  of  the  sweets  of 
virtuous  love,  of  the  comforts  of  a  home,  of  the  happi- 
ness of  wedded  life,  if  they  have  nothing  to  fear  for  the 
offiipring  that  may  result  ? 

Owen  was  a  mature  man  whai  Malthas  began  to 
write:    when  Dr.  Price  and  others  maintained  that 
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depopulation  was  the  thing  to  be  dreaded.  It  is  strange 
that  the  controversj  should  have  made  so  little  impres- 
Bion  on  a  social  reformer.  Malthos^s  aim  was  to  show 
that  Godwin's  schemes  of  social  regeneration  were  im- 
possible; because  as  soon  as  you  improve  the  ccm- 
dition  of  a  society,  there  follows  a  rapid  increase  of 
population  that  can  only  be  thinned  down  again  by 
a  resort  to  vice  and  misery.  In  this  point  of  view 
Malthus's  attempt  may  be  pronounced  a  failure;  since 
it  is  now  pretty  clear  that  vice  and  misery  are  not 
indispensable  to  an  adjustment  of  population  and  sub- 
sistence. But  if  Malthus  had  written  later,  and  had 
attacked  Owen  with  his  communist  friends,  instead  of 
Godwin,  he  might  have  gained  a  cheap  victory;  by 
showing  that  moral  restraint,  which  is  the  panacea  for 
over-population,  was  exactly  the  thing  incompatible  with 
communism. 

It  is  a  most  unfair  proceeding  to  depreciate  a  man's 
achievements  by  dwelling  on  other  things  which  he 
might  have  accomplished :  yet  it  is  impossible  to  help 
regretting  the  course  which  Owen  purQued  during  the 
latter  half  of  his  life :  for  if  he  had  persevered  in  his 
early  career,  and  devoted  himself  to  practicable  schemes 
of  social  improvement,  what  might  he  not  have  accom- 
plished I  Had  he  abstained  from  wounding  those  reli- 
gious sensibilities,  which,  though  he  did  not  share  them, 
he  ought  to  have  respected:  had  he  been  content  to 
learn  by  experience,  that  schemes  of  communism  were 
so  abhorrent  to  the  spirit  of  the  age  as  to  be  quite  im- 
practicable :  had  he  directed  his  efforts  to  the  further 
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improyement  of  factories,  to  the  extension  of  education, 
to  the  amendment  of  prison  discipline,  to  the  establish- 
ment of  reformatories ;  to  all  those  practical  measures 
that  spring  natnrallj  from  the  **  doctrine  of  circnm- 
stances  "  which  he  preached : — had  he  done  all  this,  his 
activity,  his  earnestness,  his  munificence,  might  have 
anticipated  by  twenty  years  the  social  progress  we  are 
now  making. 

If  however,  he  failed  to  do  all  that  was  possible  in 
his  long  life,  yet  he  did  far  more  than  is  accomplished 
by  most  even  of  those  whom  we  regard  as  public 
benefactors.  I  say  nothing  of  the  men  who  are  well 
satisfied  with  themselves,  if  they  devote  their  lives  to 
pursuing  their  vocation,  and  honestly  earning  a  fortune 
fer  their  children ;  and  who  account  themselves  excel>- 
lent  citizens  because  they  pay  their  debts,  and  allow  an'' 
occasional  guinea  to  be  extorted  from  them  by  impor- 
tunity, for  the  maintenance  of  hospital  or  schooL  Such 
vulgar-minded  persons  may  hug  themselves  if  they 
please,  in  the  idea  that  Owen,  and  such  as  he,  are 
objects  of  contempt  Compare  Owen  with  a  higher 
class  of  men :  with  those  who  sincerely  desire  to  benefit 
their  kind ;  who  volunteer  their  money  for  forwarding 
good  works ;  who  exhibit  a  real  interest  in  the  improve- 
ments going  on,  and  set  apart  many  of  their  leisurd 
hours  for  promoting  them:  Owen  did  far  more  than 
these.  In  early  life  he  munificently  backed  the  novel 
efforts  of  Bell  and  Lancaster :  in  middle  life  he  origi- 
nated important  schemes  of  improvement,  and  laboured 
zealously  to  carry  them  out :  in  later  life  he  devoted  all 
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his  time^  and  spent  a  large  fortane,  in  sincere  thoagh 
mistaken  efforts  to  regenerate  society. 

On  the  whole,  thoagh  I  have  an  unpleasant  remem- 
brance of  the  monotonous  toil  of  wading  through 
Owen's  tedious  publications;  though  I  sincerely  Yex 
myself  when  I  think  of  the  power  wasted  in  one  halt 
of  his  long  life ;  though  I  r^ret  the  narrowness  of  his 
mental  vision,  and  the  mistaken  desire  for  martyrdom 
which  urged  him  to  deeply  wound  those  sentiments 
of  men,  which  ought  to  have  commanded  his  undying 
respect;  though  I  have  no  admiration  for  his  very 
shallow  philosophy,  no  sympathy  with  his  crude  and 
mischievous  schemes  of  social  innovation;  I  yet  feel 
loth  to  part  with  a  genial  old  companion :  and  if  I 
cannot  pronounce  him  a  great  man,  I  must  allow  his 
claim  to  be  regarded  as  great  among  self-educated 
men. 


THB  END. 


PrliM  by  SMn,  EtAB  *  C«.,  Uttte  Gfeen  Aitov  Gowt,Old  BaDej,  I.  G. 
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By  the  same  Author. 

SOCIAL  INNOVATORS  AND  THEIR  SCHEMES. 

By  WILLIAM  LUCAS   SARGANT, 
Adthob   of   '*Thb   SciBiroB   ov   Social   Opuubncs." 

Pott  C*ctaTo.    Price  lo*.  ftrf.  doih. 


t*  j^y  eipusiDg  gigantic  failures  in  iht^  attempt  to  reorganise  iocicty, 
Mr.  Sflj-gant  Ims  proTidod  a  warning  for  entUufia*tic  spofMatora,  and^ 
l>y  pointing  out  the  tmusea  of  Tion-*ucccss^  has  offered  encouragcmenii 
W  tha  flteaJy^  and  sensible  nefoTmcr.  To  illustrate  tiia  subject,  tbe 
KitliDr  lias  reviewed  tbe  political  doctrines  and  career  of  St  Simoii, 
Fourlct-,  Louis  Blanc,  Proudlion,  and  Eniile  d©  Girardin,  elf  ling  care^ 
foUj  their  Tarioufl  tlieories.  Ilia  objectiouj  to  the  principles  laid 
down  bjT  Ui^se  social  *  innoTators  ^  arc  candidly  atated  ;  and  \n  no 
instance  does  Mr.  Sargant  sfariiik  fram  denouncing  the  Impolicy  of 
the  idietnefl,   the   utter   inipTactieabililj  of  which  e^f^rien^  hta 

^'It  has  the  merit  of  going  deep  into  the  mhject'inatter  at  one  of 
ill  most  vital  poiuU,  and  it  ia  the  merit  which  conatttutefl  tbe  i pedal 
TiUne  of  Mr,  Sargaat's  book.  Ria  Tiews  are  senskble  and  sound. 
They  are  brought  forward  clenrly  and  dispaesionatelj,  with  great 
vigour  and  telling  illuatrations.  His  expoiition  of  the  yarlous  theo- 
Heji  reviewed  is  executed  impartiaUy,  agreeably,  and  with  Tetnarkable 
tolerance." — Prt^a. 

"  A  more  judicious  and  valuable  book  than  this  has  not  been  given 
to  the  public  for  many  years.  We  doubt  not  that  its  i^cta  upon 
8odal  ipeculaloTa  wiU  be  both  poweirM  and  perns  anent  <  *  .  * 
Mr.  Sargant  write*  with  a  dtenwM  and  moderatiou  which  givee 
additional  fbrcc  to  his  Tcasoning.*'— /^/lu^-^/oc^  Ntwt  0/  ^&  Wmid, 
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**  'hit,  S«rgant*B  work  is  excellent.  What  he  leems  to  hare  arrired 
at,  if  a  practical  vindication  of  property  as  repreiented  by  capltalUtf , 
and  of  competition  at  a  principle  of  indostry  and  trade." — Athenawm. 

**  Mr.  Safgant  has  done  good  scnrioe  in  putting  upon  record  tome 
of  the  ragaries  of  the  paeudo-eoonomiatf  of  the  last  twen^  years. 
....  Mr.  Sargant's  views  are  sonnd  and  moderate  on  this  im- 
portant qnestion." — Guardian, 

**  Mr.  Sargant's  style  is  clear  and  agreeable,  and  the  reader  may 
say  that  he  has  for  once  read  a  volume  of  political  economy  without 
complaining  of  the  prolixity  of  the  author." — Momimg  Po9t, 

**  As  a  text-book,  Mr.  Sargant's  volume  will  take  high  rank,  and 
form  a  valuable  addition  to  the  library  of  the  political  economist.'*— 
Morning  Chronicle. 

''Mr.  Sargant  has  written  a  very  useM  sketch His 

book  is  impartial,  pleasantly  written,  and  excellently  arranged."— 
Saturday  Review. 

''Mr.  Sargant  has  done  good  service  in  the  publication  of  this 
volume." — British  Quarter^  Review. 

"  The  whole  work  is  stamped  with  the  mint  mark  of  good 
industiy,  and  ability.**— X^tu/er. 
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The     Cornhill     Magazine, 

Edited  by  W.  M.  Thackeray. 

Price  One  Shilling  Monthly,  with  Hlostrations. 

♦^*  No.  S,far  March,  isjuit  puhlithed.  The  Second  Edition  of  No,  2,  for 
Fehmary,  1860,  making  100,000,  it  just  published,  and  the  Fourth  Edition  of 
No.  I,  making  100,000,  is  now  ready. 


**  It  is  a  Icmf  ttme  slaee  any  STont  nneonneeted 
with  poNtioa  or  hattles  has  been  so  eagerly  looked 
for  as  the  ai»pearanee  of  the  flrst  number  of  the 
OonMU  MaaaHM.  ....  We  oflbr  a  eordial 
and  respectral  weleome  to  the  new  eomer  from 
ComhUL  as  one  well  fitted  to  take  a  plaoa  in  the 
ftiremoei  rank  of  the  serial  literature  of  our  ooun. 
try.  The  ConMU  Maflotrime  makes  a  oapAtal  start. 
.  .  Brery  page  in  this  opening  nnmber  teUs. 
eiy  page  is  marked  with  a  diaonotire  supe- 


riority.^^DoMjr  Nmn. 

'*  The  ConMUMagaahu  wiU  oompletelT  satisfy 

theezpeotatlonsftfihepublle it  is  one 

of  the  marrels  of  the  ttme  that  so  mnoh  material, 
•nd  of  BO  good  a  quality,  ean  be  prorided  at  so 
moderate  a  prioe."— Jf ern^a^  Htrdld. 

"The  first  nnmber  of  the  ComhiU  Maaatehu 
enters  the  world  as  one  assured  of  a  wide  wel- 
come, ....  We  heartily  eongratulate  both 
Aditor  and  publishers  on  the  brilliant  sneoess  of 
the  flrst  nnmbw."— JKcosiiiMr. 

**  Mr.  Thackeray's  Tentnre  has  met  with  great 
und  weU-eamed  snoeess."— AM«iueiMi. 

"  We  ean  see  about  this  periodical  higher  pro* 
tniae  than  we  hare  witnessed  in  any  other  enter* 
priae  for  a  long  time.**— Pr«9«. 

**  The  ConMU  Magaein§  is  at  last  in  presence, 
and  from  its  eorar  tolts  last  page  it  Is  a  model  or 
the  '  be^t.'  ....  The  C»n5Ml  Magathu  at 
once  takes  as  high  a  plaoe  in  literature  as  its  pro- 
saoisr  eonld  hare  deeired.*'— £<l«r«My  QmMStte, 


**  We  came  to  the  pemsal  of  the  ComMU  Magw 
titu  with  great  expectations:  it  has  surpassed 
them  alL  A  new  and  glorious  light  h<*s  risen  on 
the  literary  herison.'Wilv««ra2K(  Newt  i»f  the 
World, 

"  It  is  obrlous  finom  the  oharaeter  of  the  articles, 
the  reputation  of  the  writers,  the  Illustrations, 
paper,  and  press-work,  that  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder, 
and  Oo.  intend  the  CornkiU  Maoaehu  to  be  one  or 
the  permanent  institutions  of  the  country.  It  is 
a  marrel  of  <dieapness,  and  a  model  of  excellence.*' 
—Notn  and  Qttiriet. 

**  It  is  almost  impossible  to  imagine  any  ftuther 
development,  either  in  quality  or  quantity,  of  the 
periodical  literature  of  this  country  than  that 
which  is  attained  in  the  new  monthly  serial  issued 
from  the  house  of  Smith,  Blder,  and  Oo."~AMiday 

"  The  first  number  of  the  ObmAMI  Moffoghie 
has  fnifiUed  the  high  anticipations  which  rumour 
had  excited.  It  is  a  marvel  of  excellence  and 
cheapness."— iUMScro^sd  Timoa. 

"  The  first  number  of  the  ComkUl  Magasim  hss 
made  iU  appearance,  and  in  the  reoord  of  serial 
literature  it  haa  peAape  no  rival  in  sucesas."— 
Uvorpool  Courier. 

**TheOsniJMIIJra9asliiepossesseetheelemen1s 
ofsnceess  in  a  remarkable  degree."— IhrftNa  Dgilv 
Sscpr0t9» 
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18  in  ih  pm. 
The  Life  of  Edmond  Malone 

(Editor  of  Shakspeare) ;  with  Selections  from  his  MS.  Anecdotes. 

^  Sir  Jam€s  Prior. 

Anthor  of  tke  '*  Life  of  Edmund  Burke,'*  "  Life  of  Oliver  Goldsmith." 
^  Demy  8vo,  vnth  Portrait,  price  14§.  cloth.  [^Now  read^. 

Transformation ; 

or,  the  Romance  of  Monte  Beni. 
By  Nathaniel  Hawthorne^ 
Author  of  the  "  Scarlet  lietter,"  &c.     Li  3  vols.       [Naionaiy. 

"  Is  it  noTWritten  ?  " 

Being  the  Testimony  of  Soriptare  against  the  Errors  of  Romanian. 

B(f  the  Rev,  Edward  S.  Pryce.  •  INowrtady, 

The  Religious  Aspects  of  Hindu 
Philosophy. 

By  the  Bev.  Joseph  Mullens^ 

Author  of  "  Misaions  in  South  India."  1  vol.     [Now  r^tuUf, 

The  Book  of  Job  in  English  Verse. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Winchilsea.  [.^<f»  rtadtf. 

A  Man's  Heart :   a  Poem. 

By  Dr.  Charles  Mackqy^ 
Author  of  "Life  and  Liberty  in  America."  Fcap.Svo.  5«.  cloth.  [JJeocfy. 

A   New  Work  on   China. 

By  Sir  John  Bowring^  LL^D. 

Two  vols.  8vo,  i¥ith  lUustralioiis. 
The  Fifth  Volume  of 

Modem  Painters. 

CoDcIadbg  tbe  WQi:k ;  with  numeix)Tts  lUustratkns. 

By  John  Ruskiny  M.A.       [/n  ih€  Sprmg. 
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^orliS  itt  tJr«  J^x^sb— continued. 

The  Life  of  Robert  Owen. 

By  William  Lmcas  Sargant^ 

Author  of  "  Social  Inaoyaton  and  tiieir  Schemes."     1  vol. 


The  Life  of  Mahomet. 

By  William  Muir^  Esq. 
Vols.  III.  and  IV.     (Completing  the  Wwk. 

A  Mother's  Trials. 

By  the  Author  of  "  My  LadyT 

In  three  volumes.  [Jti^  rtady, 

A  New  Fiction. 

By  Mrs.  Qaskell. 

A  New  Novel  of  English  Life. 

By  Sir  Arthur  Hallam  JEltotij  Bart.^ 
Author  of  '<  Below  tfae  Sur&oe."    In  8  vols. 

A  New  Novel. 

By  Mrs.  Chanter^ 

Author  <A   "Ferny  Combes."     2  vols. 

Isabel  Grey: 

Or,  "  The  Mistress  didn't  Know." 
Intended  for  all  Mistresses  of  Households. 

Rf  Mrs.  Sewell. 

Attthor  of  "  Homely  BalladB.'* 
Price  6d.  cloth,  gilt. 

A  New  Series  of  Stories  in  Verse. 

Bjy  Mrs.  Sewell^ 

Author  of  •*  Homely  Ballads." 
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^ogajg^s  and  9with. 


A  Visit  to  the  Philippine  Isles 

in  1858-59. 
By  Sir  John  Bowring, 

Grovernor  of  Hong  Kong,  and  H.M/s  Plenipotentiary  in  Giina. 
Demy  8yo,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  price  ISs.  cloth. 


irorit  of  Str  John  Bowring  on  th«  Philip- 

pin*  lalands  !•  ezhMutlTa  In  wjoim.  If  not  In  sab- 
•tenee.  It  does  not  pretend  to  Mt  forth  an  th»t 
li  known  of  the  ialiuide;  bnt.  In  •  •wrieu  of  eon- 
denaed  ehapters,  oonneoted  to««tt»«r  ^*I,  **» 
aathor**  remlniaoanoea,  preaenta  a  brflllant 
Tiew  of  that  rich  region  of  aon  and  oolotur." 

"Anything  oomlng  from  the  pen  of  the  ex- 
Ooremor  of  Hong  Kong  la  entitled  to  a  veloome 


in 


and  a  hearing.  He  haa  brought  baoic  a  ftend  of 
lnf(n>mation  of  the  ntmoet  Talne.  ranjging  over 
the  four  heada  of  hlatorr,  wMamTmtn/tmn, 
— ^ ^^  information  It  oontalns  la  of 


the  higheat  valoe.   It  U  profbaeljr  lllnatrated.*' 

"Thlabo-"-  — 

wAloome,  I -  _  ^ 

about  whioh  Tory  Uttle  la  raaUyino'ira."— CH<^.' 


■  Mok  npon  the  Philippine  lalanda  la 
le.  beeaoae  it  deaeribes  a  part  of  the  w 
rhloh  Tory  little  la  really  known."— O 


Life 

By    Walter 


Spain. 

Thornbury. 


Two  vols,  post  §vo,  with  Eight  Tinted  Illustrations,  price  21«. 


**  Two  Tolomea  of  more  entertaining  and  in- 
BtraetlTe  matter  are  nut  diaeoverable  in  the  lite* 
rature  of  the  dar.  They  unite  the  oharma  of 
travel  and  roBanoe."—£Mdtfr. 

**  Mr.  Thornianr*B  book  will  be  apoep^able  to  a 
rery  large  obua  ofreadeia.*'— Jfonrfff^  Am^. 


"The  book  la  to  be  reoommended aa  a  wbt^- 
aome  body  of  lixht  reading,  ftnom  whioh  identr 
of  aubatantial   Knowledge   may    be  gleaaed.** 

"The  aketehM  of  ohaiaoter  with  whleh  thH 
Tolnme  abonnda  are  amnaing  and  eflbetire." 
—Morning  Herald, 


Heathen  and  Holy  Lands; 

Or,   Sunny  Days   on  the   Salween,   Nile,   and  Jordan. 

By  Captain  J.  P.  Briggs,  Bengal  Army. 

Post  8vo,  price  12«.  doth. 

FreshlyandnaturaDy written: the landacapea     of  genuine  enthaaia«nLand  of  Une  feeling.**— 
imphie.  and^the^jperaonal  anecdotes  are  ad-     tH?S^_t^,^*!^^^^f[^orMj^  _  ...  ^  _* 


e  graphie.  and  the  peraonal 
nturooa."— JDai/y  Jvbp*. 


"Thia  Tolume  haa  the  peculiarity  that  it  intro- 
dooea  na  into  the  Holy  Land  from  the  other  aide 
of  the  world.  ....  The  Oaptatn'a  deacrip- 
ttoua  are  thoae  ofan  exe-witneas.  and  of  a  kmau 
obaerrant  one.  They  are  admlraoly  graplile,  fuB 


It  la  aeldom  we  meet  with  a  book  of  trar^ 
ao  original  aa  thia."— LacMtor. 

"Thta  book  la  extremely  weU  wrlttmu  and  iti 
deaeriptiona  have  a  Tigtmma  fTeahneea  aboot 
them  whleh  would  reflect  no  diaeredlt  upon  a 
muoh  more  'praotlaed'  hand.— Jfomto^  JETaroM. 


Through  Norway  with  a  Knapsack. 

By   W.  M.   WiUiams. 

With  Six  Coloured  Views. 
Second  Edition,  post  8to,  price  12«.,  cloth. 


"  Mr.  WilUama  wUl  be  an  exoeUent  guide  to  all 
who  wiah  to  travel  ae  he  did.  on  fbot.  and  with 
the  leaat  poaaible  ezpenee.  They  may  alap  place 
thorough  reUanoe  on  all  he  aaya,  hla  good  aenae 
nerer  iSowluhta  enUiaalaam  to  dMUB  him  and 
delude  Ua  f^owera.  It  la  a  natfU  and  troat- 
worthy  hotA/^—Athmtrnnm. 

"The  book  la  amuaing;  the  antlMv aaw raneh 
that  waa,  new.  There  la  Itank  graphlo  writing, 
and  muoh  pleaaant  thinking,  in  hla  velnme,  whiS 
la  elefcantly  produced,  and  Uhrtally  lUoatrated 
with  tinted  Tiewa  and  woodoata.'*--]bNMaiiifr. 


Through  Norway  with  a  Knapaaek  *  ia  a  work 
of  intriualo  tntereat.  Tory  inatmetive  and  amot* 
ing.  Mr.  WlUiama  la  a  model  pedeatrian  trardler, 
and  hla  book  ia  the  beat  guUn  we  know  er  lor 
thoee  who  intendto  explore  Ntwwvy  on  fbel.'*— 


A  Tory  inatruetlTe  book  on  Norway,  and  the 
maanerk  and  cnatoma  of   ita  InhaUtante."- 
JAUgorp  O^Mtle. 
iiSSZ^'jiS^'^  **'  **  ^"^  **  "**  ^'^^  iateraat." 
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VoimtS  vni  ^nstli— continued. 

Voyage  to  Japan, 

Kamtschatka,  Siberia,  Tartary,  and  the  Coast  of  China,  in  H.M.S. 
Barracouta, 

By  J.  M.  Tronsouy  R.N. 

8vo,  with  Charts  and  Views.     I85.  cloth. 


**  The  able  and  intelllKent  offloer,  whose  work  le 
l>eroro  as,  (applies  the  flrst  auttieiitlolnibrmation 
on  the  preeent  state  of  Japan  and  the  neighbour* 
inff  aettlementa.  .  .  .  An  extremely  interesting 
book/' — Atk^$usuwi. 

"  The  book  possesses  all  the  qnalities  of  a  book 
of  travels,  with  the  prominent  ao vantage  of  break- 
ing comparatively,  and  In  some  instances  alto- 
gether, new  groand."— ///N»<rate<l  LoadOM  ^Y«i0«. 


Mr.  Tronaon  writea  welL  and  imparts  a  great 
deal  <^  new  and  asefhl  inlbrmatlon.  Ihe  clear 
and  beaotiral  oharu  and  sketches,  aooompanying 
the  Tolnme.  are  of  great  ▼aliie."-<Oio6«. 

"It  contains  a  great  deal-  that  aU  the  worid 
oiuAt  now  to  know."— ifonMiv  Htrald. 

"^e  eordtaUj  recommend  iu"-BHtUk  Qaor- 
ttrlp  Bmiew. 


To  Cuba  and  Back, 

By  R.  H.  DauQj 

Author  of  "  Two  Years  before  the  Mast,"  <fec. 
Post  8vo.    Price  7«.  cloth. 


"Itf.  Daflk^llCKlik  ISWitmgM  Atiit   lr]<[:hi.ti».  so 

Tilctoflal  aiiil  cbflerfoi,  >e  e«qAJiita»Jiy jdi^turti^T  fiad 
■Yl^r^KhlriK,  that  «TBa  thfl  rutb  of  a.  Spftutib  riLpi- 
iKU+Riuienil  sppcar*  tolDrul^ta  whore  rtie  tutajh>.^ 
MTf  911}  ouurtepufl,  aiid  I  he  itTnLii^irif  au  ifnu:i'['uUy 
[^ItedK  3tr.  tknjiii  hat  u  i^fii  lu  jukltii  i^iicti  ptc- 
114ms  w»lL  Hiji  vnrivitti  t^tnl  TCttiilnitci]  thccui'ied 
wMTelr  a  mouth,  jcit  he  hjis  written  k,  iruliiino 
itoi  onljr  fiLschimtlug  from  Ite  wnnmth  mud  glitter 
iM  ti  onrmrtvf^,  bitf  al«q  fnii^pURBnt:.  JnttruDtiire, 
ai>d  Dfobvloit^  tnteftrltsr."— jtfAriifiiifiif. 


"  Mr.  Dana  does  not  spare  his  flsealty  of  deaerip- 
tlon.   The  pletnres  he  gives  of  the  Ooban  metro- 

KUs  Itaelt  with  its  tropieal  laxurles  and  lasiness, 
I  dirty  and  dainty  ways  of  existence,  the  Spanish 
grandiosity  of  its  national  manner,  and  the  pet- 
iness  of  Its  national  character,  are  pleasantly 
and  forcibly  drawn.  A  ooasting  voyage  to  Ma- 
tansas.  and  a  railroad  Joomey,  brought  him 
Into  closer  oontaet  vrith  the  eescntJal  charac' 
teristics  of  the  country  and  Its  history."— ;9a<i»r- 
dav  Review, 


Life  and  Liberty  in  America. 

By  Dr.  C.  Mackay. 

Second  Edition,  2  vols,  post  Svo,  with  Ten  Tinted  Illustrations, 
price  21 5. 


**  A  bright,  firesh,  and  hopeftd  book,  worthy  of 
the  author,  whose  songs  are  oftenest  heard  un 
the  Athuitic  J>r.  Maokar  writes  as  healthily  as 
he  sings :  describing  *  Ufo  *  as  he  saw  it,  and 
*  Liberty'  as  he  studied  it.  in  the  North  and  in 
the  Sonth."— AUmusmw. 


*'  We  recommend  these  volumes  to  perosaL  as 
the  result  of  carefUl  and  diligent  observaUon, 
assisted  by  personal  association,  well  calcuhMeo 
to  facilitate  the  attainment  of  truth.'*— Itfodsr. 

"  Dr.  Haekay's  volumes  are  eminently  readable 
and  amosiug.'^- iVest. 


Life  in  Tuscany. 

Mabel  Sharman    Crawford. 


By 

With  Two  Views,  post  8vo. 


Price  10«.  6d.  cloth. 


*'  There  are  many  traees  of  quiet,  genial  hnmour, 
brilliant  and  harmless  as  summer  lightning, 
whieh  agreeably  relieve  the  more  serious  portions 
of  the  work.  Miss  Crawford's  reflections  are  as 
soand  and  practical  as  her  perceptions  are  lively 


and  aeate,  and  she  has  snooeeded  in  eonfcrlbatiag 
a  really  valuable  addition  to  that  otherwise  re- 
dandant  department  of  Uteratare."—Pr«M. 

**  The  peasant  life  in  Toseany  has.  perhaps,  not 
been  so  weU  photegniihed  haan,'*-Atkenmit^j 


W0HK9  FUBLISHKD  BY 


"A  ttatebr  Tolnm«  in  imrfceoas  t 

Saeh  a  book  is  In  oar  umea  »  noiitv.  Lafv*. 
mikMire.  and  hMMiOfUl  In  ifiMlf, U  i^Ukumud 
br  m  sprinkling  of  •lasaafe  woodevta.  and  ky  a 
Mriea  of  admiraMe  tinted  lltb<«n#hiL  .... 
We  bav»raad  it  with  enrkxity  and  graMOitlaa. 
at  a  fresh,  full,  and  luminoos  report  apon  the 
condition  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  divlsaons 
ol  Asia  beyond  the  Ganges."-    *" " 


9«|it9tt  ani  UtUib—conHnUed. 
Narrative  of  the  Mission 

From  the  Grovemor-General  of  ladia  to  the  Court  of  Ava  in  1855. 
With  Notices  of  the  Country,  Government,  and  People. 

Bi/  Captain  Heiiry  Yukj  Bengal  Engineers. 

Imperial  8vo,  with  Twenty-four  Plates  (Twelve  coloured),  Fifty 
Woodcuts,  and  Four  Maps.  Elegantly  bound  in  clodi,  wiih 
gih  edges.     Price  2L  12«.  M, 

" t> J' t ^11  n  1  n f ",  t n  1  n*  ipT-«pnr!i u<ni  i ■!  i no  -^ p "- n iMd 
T\'4uiDa  WcfK/rv  iu,  ba*availid  N  P  m»BLrof  i  riv  lu^i  <  <  irs 
ut lb>^4»  who ^reowtait  M4 .  Tki ith  tw no a,r«  lif  ti » <.4u 
ftt  ^osMiiJiUi^  t)>e  i»st  itti4  raiitdst  w^vitnt  titat 
Ibm*  ftrer  hi^rMi  Jiivrb  tg  thn  [mbLJEr,  k>r  4  Ktt^i,  nnd 
hlrlL«r£a  little'  ini^wit  r^.tluti  uf  llift  jrlmlxp.  ihe 
lDl«reitlDg  Kiasel^Eittun*.  ami  t^tlh^writtt^n  wirlc 
ifHT  Captajn  i  ulft  ii'^tli  hOiVp  a  iiffty\t  intf^ntt.f  t,  uifile 
to  til?  poll tlesal  ncoiifjiDlAL^in'iucrt^phe}',  niia  mar. 
chant,  fE  wUlbe  IniJitiwuAablu.' -£x#iiiN«r. 

Hong  Kong  to  Manilla. 

£^  Henry  T.  Ellis,  R.N. 

Post  8vo,  with  Fourteen  Illustrations.     Price  12«.  cloth. 

"  The  Barrattve  fWUUs  the  ohleot  of  tha  antbor.  I  "  Mr.  BlHs  ha^  giren  to  the  yublU  %  moat  ratn- 

which  is  to  present  a  livelj  aooount  of  what  he  |  aUeandfntereetinK  wurkuponaraoaaadoonntiy 

saw.  heard,  and  did  during  a  holiday  ran  to  a  UtUe  known  to  Bngliah  readeta."— ITJaiflrafaf 

rar^  rialted  plaon."— ^Qp«e2a<or.                            I  JVmm  ^tk»  WorUL 

Antiquities  of  Kertch, 

And  Researches  in  the   Cimmerian  Bosphorus. 

By  Duncan  McPherson^  M.D.^ 
Qf  the   Madras   Army,   F.R.G.3.,  M.A.L 
Imperial    4to,   with   Fourteen    Plates    and  numerous    Illustrations, 
including  Eight  Coloured  Fac-Similes  of  Reliques  of  Antique 
Art.     Price  Two  Guineas. 

"It  Is  a  Toltime  which  deaenros  the  carefWl  I 
attention  of  every  student  of  elaaaical  antlqnit>. 
No  one  oan  fall  to  be  pleased  with  a  work  whlcu 
has  eo  much  to  attract  the  eye  and  to  gratuy  the 
knra  or  beauty  aadalntuiCB  In  daaisn.  .  .  .   •     I 


The  hook  is  got  np  with  great  care  and  taate. 
and  forms  one  of  the  luuidsomest  works  thai  have 
reocntly  issued  ttom.  the  English 
isaturday  Review. 


Captivity  of  Russian  Princesses  in  the 
Caucasus- 

Translated  from  the  Russian  by  H.  S.  Edwards. 

With  an  authentic  Portrait  of  Shamil,  a  Plan  of  his  House,  and  a  Map. 
Post  8to.     Prioe  10^.  6d.  cloth. 

*' A  book  than  which  there  are  few  norala  more  I  we  have  read;  It  contains  the  best  popular  neClee 
tatenisiinf.  It  la  a  roannea  of  tha  Oaaeaaaa.  of  the  aoetal  poHty  of  Shaoll  aisd  tka  aaaaen  of 
llM  aeoooBt  or  llfb  In  tha  house  or  ShamO  Is  fall     his  peopler-JLaatfM*. 


•*Thatler7lsoevcaral 


and  or  ahaall  hiaaair  we 
iaiy  oaa  of  Um  ■soateorloaa 


sfisr. 


narraUva  is   wall  worth    raadlas.'^ 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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The  Autobiography  of  Leigh  Hunt. 

Bevised  by  Himself  with  additioBal  Chapters  bj  his  £lde3t  Bon. 

One  vol.,  post  8to,  with  a  Portrait  engraved  on  Steel  from  an  Original 
Drawing.     Price  75.  6c?.  cloth. 

**Iti8  verbap*  tUe  tint  eharm  of  an  antoblo-  ;  blofrrsplir  of  Letffh  Hunt*  posmmm  ia  an  oa- 
9rspli7that  it  thotdd  make  ui  like  the  writer;     uMuaXdein6,''—StUurdap  SevUm, 
aiid  oortaluJy  this  (•  a  obarm  which  the  *  Auto-  i 

Life  of  Schleiermacher, 

As  unfolded  in  his  Autobiography  and  Letters. 

Translated  from  the  (German  by  Frederica  Rowan. 

Two  vols.,  post  8vOy  with  Portrait.     Price  One  Guinea,  cloth. 

Shelley    Memorials. 

Edited  by  Lady  Shelley. 

Second  Edition.     In  one  vol.,  post  8vo.     Price  7«.  6eZ.  cloth. 


"  We  welcome  the  proeent  biographj.  It  pre- 
sents Shelley  to  us  as  he  was  unttenteod  %f  those 
who  knew  him  \it%tJ"—Atkenaum. 


"ijtOr  Shelley  tonotaes  with  a  r«r«rent  and 
lorlng  hand,  the  Ineldente  of  the  poet* s  eareer: 
«ad  tke  ■entlensea.  ardonr,  and  tmthfteJnees  or 
hia  aadare  reappear  in  her  anpretaBdiag  pafna. 

we  siAdly  walonae  this  lat«raa(tiig 

volume."— 2>ai/y  Ntwt. 

**  The  present  biograplgr  presents  Shelley  to  us. 
AS  he  was  understood  hgr  those  who  knew  Mm 
b«st."-£ea<l«r. 


"Thn  heauir  of  m%f\ti  11114]  f»)ine.  wtrh  whL*?!! 
thU  wmii  afconnds.  will  make  it  adnptabhi  Ut 

thi  btomffihiiA  HiattiMk  nt  thv  tb,$  >  U  mil  Jm 
reik  I  i4^nipranwfiiat(t[#r(;«[.f.<rut  attnp\iiatm^nf\*> 
tnuhfut  ileUaffiaitlcjii  uf  moa^t  liltbcrto  jiv^^^nisvi 
trail*  ill  onfl  at  Die  most  crtrsanllnarf  siiami^^ 
ti»r4  ttukt  ew  llwfiA^"-^nimiraLUa  Mtmw  c^  Ci> 

•  U'b  hinartUjf  iticotnliieDd  It  to  our  iva4eni."" 


The  Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte 

(GlTRRER  BrLL). 

Authar  of  «  Jaae  Eyre,"  «  Shirley,"  "  Villette,"  &c. 
By  Mrs.  OaskelL 

Author  of  "North  and  South,"  &c. 

Fourth  Edition,  revised,  one  vol.,  with  a  Portrait  of  Mitt  Bronte 
and  a  View  of  Haworth  Parsonage.  Price  73.  6d.  ;  morocco 
elegant,  14^. 

disregard  erery  temptation  which  inteOeet  throws 


"An  the  secrets  of  the  literary  wovlOMuulitp  of 
the  authoress  of  *  Jane  Byre '  mn  nnMied  In  the 
course  of  this  exiraordinary  narrative."— 2VsMf. 

**  Mrs.  Gaskeire  aeeouaf  of  Okarlotte  Brontt 
and  her  Aunlly  is  one  of  the  profoundest  tragedies 
ofmodemMte."  Jjpeetetor. 

"  Mrs.  OMkeU  haa  prodoeed  one  eT  the  best 
MograpUes  ef  a  woman  by  a  wmmb  whloh  we 
caa  rseal  to  mind.**— iUAeiMVMa. 

"If  any  one  wishes  to  see  how  a  wonaa 
possessed  of  the  highest  inteUeotual  power  caa 


a  human  being  can  live  under  the  pressure  of 
aecwimniated  ansfsmne— the  reoord  is  at  hand  in 
*The   Life    of   Charlotte  BrontA.'"— &t<«ntey 


in  the  way  of  women— how  generously  and  nobly 

"     lan  beln " -'—  '"* ' 

inlateda 
Life    of 

Mrs.  OaskeU  haa  done  her  work  weO.    Ber 

narratlre  la  simple,  direel^.in -    ■   - 

Vo  one  else  oooli  hanrepaii  si 

ing  » tribute  to  the  sMMfy  of  OfharloMe  BnnM." 
—Iira$*r*9Maffaxiiu,  T 


WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


Life  of  Lord  Metcalfe. 


By  John  William  Kaye. 

New  Edition,  in  Two  vols.,  post  Svo,  with  Portrait 

pie*  thfl  highest  rook 


Price  12«.  cloth. 


ftTittiijr  birncmphlci  of  t\^  teteni  toes' of  mod  iwn 

'^The  n#vr  «i]iTlofi  cajitAJim  new  matter  fir  the 
iiUnniL  TfUtiCiwnd  IeiUsk*!/'— Cri/Ce, 
^'Qufl  or  tUfi  nioftt  vMJiin^tn  btaiirnphtPi  of  the 

OfidB  pslH^ior  hlfh  int<^ri.»i.  tww  nr»t  kiiei  i»d 


oar  IikUaa  empire  la  remarkaldj  ehova.''~&»- 

"Thle edition  ie  revised  with  wre and  J«d«nM^ 
Mr.  KayehM  judioioutly  eet  ftnth  Lord  Mel 
▼iews  of  the  inaeoori^  of  our  Indian  i 
—Otobe. 

"  A  muoh  improved  edition  of  one  of  th»  neat 
Intereatlnc  D^tloal  UoKraphlea  In  Engtiah 
Uterature^-AWioikrf  Uert*^ 


Life  of  Sir  John  Malcolm,  G-C.B. 

By    John    William    Kaye. 

Two  vols.  8vo,  with  Portrait.     Price  Z^8.  cloth. 


'*  The  Mography  la  replete  with  intereat  and 
Infbmuitton,  desenrlng  to  be  pernaed  hy  the  atu* 
dent  of  Indian  hiatorjr,  and  aure  to  reoommend 
itself  to  the  Keneral  reader."— ^<A«»««tai. 

"One  of  the  moat  iDteresting  of  the  recent 
hlomphiea  of  our  great  Indian  atateamen."— 

"  Thia  hook  deaerrea  to  partlaipate  in  tiie  popu* 


laritjr  which  it  waa  the  mod  fotinne  of  Sir  John 
Malcolm  toenjQ]r."-AlA6«raA  Revigm, 

"  Mr.  Kaye'a  hiographr  la  at  once  a  oontiilmthni 
to  the  hiatory  of  our  ponciy  and  dominloa  In  the 


at.  and  a  worthy  memorial  of  one  of  thoee  wlae 
and  large-hearted 
elple  have  m"    " 
terlpMevUw. 


men  whoae  mergy  and  vifn- 
'—Brltiak  Qiiar. 


I  made  Bnglaud  great."- 


The  Life  of  J,  Deacon  Hume. 


By 


the  Rev. 

Post  8vo. 


Charles  Badham. 

Price  95.  cloth. 


"  A  raaaterlar  l»ieoe  of  biographical  narratire. 
To  minute  and  eonaoientloua  induatry  in  aeareh- 
ingout  (k4sta.  Mr.  Badham  oonjolna  the  attrae- 
ttona  of  a  graceful  atjrle  and  a  ainoere  liking  for 
the  taak  he  haa  in  hand.  He  haa  produced  one  of 
the  moat  uaeful  and  judioioua  blographlea  extant 


in  our  literature,  peculiarly  ftill  of  beantleat  and 
peculiarly  fk-ee  trom  fholta.'^— ^Cto«. 

"  It  la  well  that  the  world'a  attention  ahooM  be 
called  to  aueh  a  man,  and  that  the  pnrtienlara  of 
hia  oharaoter  and  career  ahould  be  preaerred  in  a 
biography."— fiipectotor. 


The  Life  of  Mahomet 

And  History  of  Islam  to  the  Era  of  the  Hegira. 

By  William  MuiTy  Esq.y  Bengal  Civil  Service. 
Volumes  1  and  2.     8vo.     Price  32«.  cloth. 


"The  moet  perflwt  lifb  of  Mahomet  in  the 
Eugliah  language,  or  perhapa  in  any  other.  .  .  . 
The  work  la  at  once  learned  and  intereating.  and 


it  cannot  fliil  to  be  eagerly 
having  any  pretenaiona  to 
—Ob9«rver, 


The  Autobiography  of  Lutfullah, 

A  Mohamedan  Grentleman;  with  an  Account  of  his  Yisit  to  England. 

Edited  by  E.  B.  Eastwick^  Esq. 

Third  Edition,  small  post  8vo.     Price  ha,  cloth. 

"Bead  Hfty  volnmea  of  trav^  and  a  thooaaad 

Ifflitatlona  of  the  Oriental  novel,  and  yon  wUI  not 

'     '  QfSaatom  life  and  thought,  or  the 

»  peribetly  aa  In  LntAtllah>a 


"Thia  ia  the  Areaheat  and  moet  original  work  i 
that  it  haa  been  oorgood  fortune  to  meet  wiUi  lor  I 
long.  It  bearaevenr  trace  of  b^ng  a  moet  genuine 
•eeennt  of  the  fhoUnga  and  doinga  of  the  author, 
Lntfoilah  ia  by  no  meana  an  ordinary  apeelmen  of 
hia  race."— JBiootKNaM.  i~— «        j 


get  the  flavour 
seat  of  ita  roma 
book."— Xesertfr, 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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%\i- 


WORKS  OF  MR.  RUSKIN. 


The  Elements  of  Perspective. 

With  80  Diagrams,  crown  8vo.     Price  3s.  6d,  cloth. 


"  Hr.  Bnakln,  teeinff  the  want  of  a  clear  and 
•ooarate  code  on  the  saMect,  haa  set  himaelf  to 
the  task  of  arranging  and  explaining  the  necee- 
■sry  rales  in  a  form  as  nearly  approaching  the 
ideal  of  a  popular  treatise  as  can  be  manased 
oonsistently  with  the  otject  of  practical  com- 
pleteness.  No  better  way  of  blending  the  two 
purposes  could,  we  believe,  hare  been  found  than 
the  way  Mr.  Raskin  ingeniously  discovered  and 
has  ably  worked  out.  A  careful  perusal  of  the 
work  wiU  enable  the  intelligent  student  not  only 
to  solve  perspective  problems  of  a  complexity 
greater  than  the  ordinary  roles  wHl  reach,  taut  to 


obtain  a  due  to  many  important  laws  of  pictorial 
effBCt  less  than  of  outline."— 2>ai/j^  JVmm. 

**  This  book,  provided  by  Mr.  Buskin  for  the  use 
of  schools,  bears  its  recommendation  on  the  title- 
page.  The  rules  are  arranged  in  a  short  mathe- 
matloal  form,  which  wUl  be  intelllBible  to  stu- 
dents reasonably  advanced  in  generalknuwledge." 
— Leader. 

"  The  student  wlU  find  in  this  little  book  aU  that 
is  necessary  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  thorough 
sciintlflo  knowledge  of  perspective."— iUiwrra/wI 


JTewf  <tr  the  World. 

"'""othepr 
most  valuable  manual. 


To  the  practical  student  it  is  likely  to  prove  a 
-    ^-  ■  "   LUerarp Oatette. 


The  Elements  of  Drawing. 

Sixth  Thousand,  crown  8vo,  with  Illustrations  drawn  by  the  Author. 
Price  78.  6d.  cloth. 


"  The  rules  are  clearly  and  fttlly  laid  down ;  and 
the  eartier  exercises  always  conducive  to  the  end 
Iky  simple  and  unembarrassing  means.  The  whole 
volume  is  fnil  of  liveline8s."--S!p«e<a<or. 

"  We  elose  this  book  with  a  fseUng  that,  though 
nothing  supersedes  a  master,  yet  thiat  no  student 
of  art  should  launch  forth  without  Uiis  work  as  a 


wmMBS.^—AtAemaum, 
"ftwiU"     - 


_i  will  be  found  not  only  an  invaluable  acqui- 
sition to  the  student,  but  agreeable  andinstrucMve 


reading  for  any  one  who  wishes  to  refine  his  per- 
ceptions of  natural  scenery,  and  of  its  worthmt 
artistic  representations."— £doiM>s»<«£. 

"  Original  as  this  treatise  is.  it  cannot  fkll  to  be 
at  once  instrnotive  and  suggestive."— I««t«rarjr 
Oazette. 

"The  most  useful  and  practical  book  on  the 
subject  which  has  ever  come  under  our  notice."— 
Pre$$. 


Modem  Painters, 


Vol.  I.,  6th  Edition.    Price  18«.  cloth.    Imperiid  8vo. 

Vol.  n.,  4th  Edition.    Price  10«.  6d.  cloth. 

Vol  IlL   OF  MANY  THINGS,  with  Eighteen  Illastrations  drawn  by  the 

Author,  and  engraved  on  Steel.    Price  38«.  cloth. 
Vol.  IV.  ON  MOUNTAIN  BEAUTY.    Imperial  Svo,  with  Thirty-flve  IUn»- 

trations  engrayed  on  Steel,  and  116  Woodcuts,  drawn  by  the 

Author.    Price  2/.  lO*.  cloth. 


*'A  generous  and  impassioned  review  of  the 
works  of  living  painters.  A  hearty  and  earnest 
work  Jtill  of  deep  thoucht  jud  developing  great  and 
•MungtruthsinartT'— ^MMQiMirt«r4rfi«oi0w. 

**  Mr.  Kuskin's  work  will  send  thepalnier  more 
than  ever  to  the  study  of  nature;  wili  train  men 
who  have  always  been  delighted  spectators  ol 
nature,  to  be  also  attentive  observers.  Our  critics 
will  learn  to  admire,  and  mere  admirers  will  learn 
how  to  criticise :  thus  apublie  will  be  educated."— 
Mttudtwood't  Mnowriiie, 

"  Jfivery  one  who  cares  about  nature,  or  poetry, 
or  the  story  of  human  development— every  one 
who  has  a  unge  of  literature  or  philosophy,  will 
find  something  that  is  for  him  in  these  volumes." 
— Weetwinster  Review, 

"lir.Boskiii  is  in  possession  of  a  dear  and 
penrtrating  mind ;  he  is  undeniably  praotleal  in 
his  ftmAamsntal  ideaa;  fUIl  of  the  deepest 
reverence  for  all  that  appears  to  him  beautiful 
and  holy.  His  style  is.  as  usual,  dear,  bold,  raqy. 
Mr.  Buskin  is  one  of  the  first  writers  of  the 

^^All,it  U  to  be  honed,  will  read  the  book  for 
themsdves.  Theywlfi  find  it  well  worth  acaretul 
perusal."— Aitwrday  Review. 

**  Mr.  Ruskin  Is  the  most  doquent  and  thought- 
awakening  writer  on  nature  m  its  relation  with 


arl.  nrktl  thf:  mo^t  Tiotcnt  iDnm-ncc  Isx  the  ptn^of 

Jacin^siLrtiArA.  vflmm  this  coiuitr^  wwt  bwait,''— 

*■  Ttii*  wchrli  is  fimlneHLlj  iiu^^nUve,  fttll  of  ti'TV 
th  {.ntrhu,  of  brtLllAJii  a(j5WTiptl*>n»  ot  it»Qery. 
anil  >^loiiiJc.iit  morm\  application  at  thiui.**— Jf^ie 

"'  ^r.  EunkJii  hiui  [l(!itt<rv{>4Uy  won  fnr  himself  a 
jAoffff  In  thu  t\r*i  rank,  at  iruvliTn  wriUrrB  uttort 
thQ  theoiT  (if  the  iirie  an*,"— JEr/wf^  Beriew^ 

"Thf}  fourth  VEjilmiic  of  Mr.  Uuvhrln's  Dlaborst« 
wcirh  tnvHiq  ahtrllj  ot  lOQnntaln  Bcwnery,  aud 
dlhtMi«»ei«  i%E  It! II VI li  this  prlni^plM  IbVolveirin  ttkv 
plE'AJiiin^  wo  rjortvo  triiW,  mocitiCaiitt  and  Ihr^r 
pirtfjrifla  rcrnictpntflticm.  The  iJiuiilar  bnaut.?  tif 
hlfl  Hixlv.  Ltm  hfanj  ■ymparUv  wAh  nil  fonnA  of 
nalnml  Sn^ellnusa,  ih^  prthftiailoD  of  his  UJuftTa- 
tioivi  ttitui.  lrrMl*tlbl»*HrftctlQn«."— I>B4Jif  ATflp*. 

<  ■  croqildnred  as  an  UlustFatod  vq1q]i%  Iho  ftturtb 
is  tJie  mmX  reoiai-kablo  Wfalch  llr.Biuktn  has  yet 


isuucil.  Tbff  pliUes  and  woodivnts  are  marniM^  aDd 
incrudfl  namerau*  drawlnff  fif  EDOuntala  fonn  bJ 
thff  iiiit}n>r<  which  prove  Iff .  Euikfn  I*  be  essen- 


tlalty  an  nrtlir.     nv  is  na   iintqnc^    tovt.  Unh 
am  oa  I  *  nrLlat*  ami  w  rlterB.  * "—  :^KtatQr. 

Huch  n  i^rLtcir  in  a  nnllfinar  putusrion.  lie 
addA  Vy  urir  atuFC  of  knowledte  Wid  e^cromiV'* 
—Leader^ 
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^t[t — continued. 

WORKS   OF   MR.  RUSKIN— confmtkjrf. 

The  Two  Paths : 

Being  Lectures  on  Art,  and  its  relation  to  Mannfaoturet  and 

Decoration. 

One  vol.,  crown  8vo,  with  Two  Steel  Engravings.   Price  7s.  6<f.  clolk 

"Theme^nine  orthetttleorthUbooklt,  thttt     twrU  eU)ttu«Bow  whioh  h—  ao  mat •HaMy  — tri« 
tlwre  are  two  owmea  qpan  to  the  artut.  ona  of     botad  to  t  he  author**  reftatatloii.'*    "^ 
whton  wiU  lead  him  to  all  tb«t  la  noble  in  art,  and        "  The  *  Ttro  Path*  *  oontains  mm 
vfll  IneidentaUj  exalt  his  moral  nature;  while 
tbe  other  will  deterionOe  his  work  and  help  to 
tbrow  obstABlea  in  the  waj  of  hla  individual 
moraUtjf.   .   .  .  They  all  eontain  hums  useftal 
dlstinotloDs,  acute  remarks,  and  valuable  sugges- 
tions, aad  are  siverrwhare  lit  up  with  tbat  glow  of 

The  Stones  of  Venice. 

Complete  in  Three  Volumes,  Imperial  8vo,  with  Fifty-three  Plates  and 
numerous  Woodouts,  drawn  by  the  Author.   Price  hi*  15*.  M.  cloth. 

BAOU  VOLUME  If  AY  BE  HAD  SEPABATBLY. 

Vol.  L  THE  FOUNDATIONS,  with  21  Plates.  Price  2/.  2f.  and  Bdltm. 
Vol.  n.  THE  SEA  STORIES,  with  20  Phite«.    Price  2/.  2«. 
VoL  m.  THE  FALL,  with  12  Plates.    Price  I/.  IIj.  6d 

**  This  book  ts  one  whiflh,  perhaps,  BO  oMMr  Mm 
oouM  hwre  written,  and  one  for  whkih  tke  wwU 
ouffht  to  be  and  will  be  thankftiL  It  is  la  Ifte 
highest  <Segree  cloqurat,  aeute.  stbnalatteg  to 
thouKht»  iwd  rertll«  in  tmggestloa.  It  wfaTwe 
are  oonvtneed,  etevnte  taste  and  Intelleet,  raise 

the  tone   of  moral  foeUag,  kindle  beaer-* 

townrds  men,  and  incrsase  tbe  low  and  l 
God.'*-7isMa. 


"The 'Two  Paths  *  ooati 

seriptlon.  pbkces  in  a  clear  haht  soma  ftMn|ottsa  er 
ne^Ieoteri  truths,  and.  like  all  Mr.  Roskiirs  books, 
is  eminently  suxjcMtive.**— LM^rary  QuMttU. 

"  This  hook  is  well  oaloulated  to  anooarsce  tke 
hnmble«t  worker,  and  stimulate  hdia  to  artistto 
cflbrt."— Xsocfer. 


"The  *  Steoes  of  Yenlee  *  is  the  prodnotloa  of  an 
'  religious,  proffressire,  and  informed  mind . 


_'he  smthor  of  this  essay  on  arehiteetnre  hns  con- 
densed it  into  a  poetic  appreh*nsioa,  the  tm\t  of 
awe  of  Ood,  and  deliKht  in  nature ;  a  knowledge, 
\av9,  and  just  eatimate  of  art;  a  hcMing  fast  to 
Ihet  and  repudiation  of  hearsay;  an  Mstorlo 
breadth,  and  a  fearless  challenge  of  existing soeial 
problems,  whose  union  we  know  not  where  to  find 
paraUded."— iS^efafor. 


The  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture. 

Second  Edition,  with  Fourteen  Plates  drawn  by  the  Author.  Imp.  8w. 
Price  1/.  1«.  cloth. 


"Bf  'The  Seran  Lamps  of  Arcibltecture.'  we 
aadsrslBod  Xr.  Btukin  to  mean  tbe  Serea  tnnda- 
mantal  and  cardinal  laws,  the  ob»erTanoe  of  and 
flttedience  to  whieh  are  indispensable  to  tbe  arohl- 
tect,  who  would  deeerre  the  name.  The  poUtielaB, 


the  moralist,  the  dtvine,  will  find  in  it  am^  store 
of  biatruotive  atatter,  as  wsO  a*  the  artfas.  The 
author  of  this  work  belongs  to  a  class  of  thinkers 
of   whom    we  have   too  fbw  amongst   us.'*— 


Lectures  on  Architecture  and  Painting. 

With  Fourteen  Cuts,  drawn  b j  the  Author.   Second  Edition,  crown  8vo. 
Price  8«.  6rf.  cloth. 


leeturaa   eloaosat^  paiddii,  aad  , 
^oshag  aad  fidteaWag  some  of  the  , 


"  We  eonoelre  tt  to  baUapassibla  llMM^  tattl- 


of  oar  piasMit  systea  of  boildlna,  a 

anMlttg  Ms  kearars  hr  atreogmotlTes  of  «i^  a 
pisasva  to  atssod  to  arelMeatuM— are  -n 


ligent  persons  oonld  listoa  la  tiM 
•Rbt  thsf  ■ilaht("^— ^-  *-^- 


aad  f^aia  tEa  gsaanil  pfapoaltlsiia  MM  doWL 
wtUiovt  aa  elesattag  fataeaos  aid  aa  ■iwmi 


The  Political  Economy  of  Art, 

Price  2«.  6^.  cloth. 


\  able,  sloanent,  and  wdl-tfmed  work. 
ailiisatl|SotloB.thinktngit  ealeulated 


"A 

We  hall  ft  wll „ 

te  do  mnoh  praodeat  good,  and  weoav^ally  reooffl' 
mend  It  to  oar  readtra."- ir«M«M. 
7**  We  nerer  quit  Mr.  Snskin  without  batng  the 
better  fbr  what  he  has  told  us,  and  thereCbn  wa 


-  iaslalaa,  of  which  aoL „ 

of  ■ntfaatfouds£whila  oUiara  asaarolHag 
to  tlia  Ilgkt.''-Xsa4f«r. 
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Expositions  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  to 
the  Corinthians- 

By  the  late  Rev.  Fred.  W.  Robertson. 

One  thick  Volume^  post  8vo.     Price  10^.  6^.  doth. 


"Thamleotareairere  the  laat  dlsoonraes  that  i 
Kr.  Robertson  ever  delivered  frum  hla  pulpit. 
Hiith  as  is  the  standard  of  thooxhtrulnets  and 
oriKinality  which  wo  expect  in  every  thins  that  ' 


comes  flromthe  pen  of  thig  preacher,  theaa  pages 
are  not  unworthy  of  that  nigh  ataudard.  Ala 
single  volume  in  ftsolX  woold  establish  a  reputa- 
tion for  its  writer." 


Sermons  : 

By  the  late  Rev.  Fred.  W.  Robertson^  A.M.^ 

Incumbent  of  Trinity  Chapel,  Brighton. 

FIRST  SERIES.—Seventh  Edition,  post  8vo.     Price  9«.  cloA. 
SECOND  SERIES.— Seventh  Edition.     Price  9«.  cloth. 
THIRD  SERIES.— Fifth  Edition,  post  8vo,  with  Portrait.     Price  95. 
cloth. 

"There  are  many  persons,  nnd  their  nTnnf)er 
Increases  ernry  year,  to  whom  Bobertaon's  writ- 
iiixs  are  the  most  stable,  exhanstleM,  and  satts- 
fiaetory  form  of  rettgioos  teaching  which  the 
nineteenth  oentary  han  given— the  most  wise, 
sttmeatiTe^andpraotieal.^— Ao^wdajf  Bedfw. 

''There  must  be  a  great  and  true  heart,  where 
there  la  a  great  and  true  preacher.  And  in  that, 
beyond  everything  else,  lay  the  secret  of  Mr. 
Bobertsou's  influence.  We  flMl  that  a  brother 
man  is  speaking  to  us  as  brother  men :  that  we  are 
listening,  not  to  the  measured  words  of  a  oalm. 
oool  thfaker,  but  to  the  passionato  daep-toned 
voioe  of  an  earnest  hnaian  aouL"— /sTdMiarpA 
Ckrittian  Magwine. 


"These  sermons  are  rail  of  thought  and  beauty 
nere  is  not  a  sermon  in  the  series  that  doos  not 
furnish  evldenee  of  originality  without  extrava- 
ganea,  of  dis<»iminatloa  without  tediouanees,  and 
of  piety  without  oant  or  eonventtonaitam.**— 
SriiUih  QftarUrh. 

'*  We  recomBMnd  the  ^i^eleof  the  voluaMa  to  the 
peroeal  of  our  readers.  Th«r  wUl  And  In  timn 
thought  of  a  rare  and  beautiful  deacriptkm,  an 
earnestness  of  mind  steadfast  in  the  searoh  of 
truth,  and  a  oharity  pure  and  all-embraoing.'*— 
Scoiufmitt. 

**They  are  very  remarkable  oomposttlopa.  The 
tbon^hU  are  often  very  airlking,  and  entft^  out 
of  the  track  of  ordinary  Mrmonlsing."— OtuvtWaa. 


Quakerism,  Past  and  Present: 

Being  an  Inqoirj-  into  the  Cainefl  of  its  Decline 
By  John  S.  Rowntree. 

Post  8vo.  Price  55.  cloth. 

This  Essay  gained  the  First  Prize  of  One  Hundred  Guineas 
offered  for  the  best  Essay  cm  the  subject. 


The  Peculium  : 

An  Essay  on  the  CauseB  of  the  Decline  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

By  Thomas  Hancock. 

Post  8vo.   Price  55.  cloth. 

*^*  This  Essay  gained  the  Second  Prize  of  Fifty  Gtdneas,  which  was 
sdterwards  increased  to  One  Hundred. 
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On  the  Strength  of  Nations. 

By  Andrew  Bisseij  M.A. 

Post  8vo.     Price  9«.  cloth. 

•uUectin  awaj  that  wtU  be  equally  aeeeptabte 
to  the  toholar  and  the  true  eoouoiiiist.**~lfonf 


"  We  am  tafely  reoommend  the  perusal  of  thie 
work  to  all  who  have  not  maturely  ooneidered  the 
•uhleot.  It  win  set  them  thinking  in  the  right 
direJDtioo."— Doily  Kent. 

**  Frequent  oonourrenoe  with  him.  Mid  general 
•ympatby  with  his  viewa,  even  where  we  do  not 
aooept  ms  prinoiplee.  diapoee  us  to  reoommend 
Mr.  Biseet'sbook  tor  pwn9Mi."^itpeetator. 

"Mr.  Bisset  has  dealt  with  this  important 


"^l??- 


commend  most  hotrtily  Mr.  Biaaai's  aUs 
ro\xua^."—Bxamitier. 

*'A  work  exhihitinff  oonslderahle  reaearth; 
manj  of  the  author's  views  will  be  found  eorrcet, 
and  valuable  at  the  present  moment.**--Xc<«rary 
Oaxette. 


Social  Innovators  and  their  Schemes. 

By  William  Lucas  Sargant. 

Post  8vo.     Price  10«.  6d.  cloth. 

this  merit  that  constitutes  the  special  Tahw  of 
Mr.  Sarnut's  book.  His  views  are  aenaible  sod 
sound,  they  are  broucht  forward  elearbr  and  dti- 
passionate^^th  quiet  vigoor  and  teSing  iUat- 


**  Mr.  Sargant  haa  written  a  very  usefol  sketch. 
His  book  is  impartial,  nleasantor  written,  and 
excellently  wnageA"--»iturda^Seview. 

"  It  has  the  merit  of  going  deep  into  the  subject 
matter  at  one  of  Its  most  vital  pc^nts ;  and  ft  is 


Lectures  and  Addresses. 

By  the  late  Rev.  Fred.  W.  Robertson. 

Post  8vo.     Price  1$,  M.  cloth. 


"  These  lectures  and  addresses  are  marked  by 
the  same  qualities  that  made  the  author's  ser- 
mons so  Justly  and  so  widely  popular.  They 
manifost  the  same  earnest,  liberal  spirit,  the 
ardent  love  of  truth,  the  lucid  eloquence,  the  wide 
sympathy,  and  singleness  of  purpose."— m.  Q<ui. 


"  They  throw  some  new  light  on  the  oonstitn- 
tton  of  Bobertson's  mind,  and  on  the  directlou  m 
which  it  was  unfokUng  itseir.*'-Sla<«rdM  Bevies. 

"  In  these  addresses  we  are  gladdened  by  nut 
ItberaUty  of  view  and  range  <tf  aympatliy  Boldly 
expressed."— X)a</|f  TtUgraph, 


The  Education  of  the  Human  Race. 

Now  first  Translated  from  the  German  of  Lessing. 

Fcap.  8vo,  antique  cloth.     Price  45, 

**  An  acreeable  and  flowing  translation  of  one  "*         "" 

of  Leasuig's  flnest  Essays."- J\ra£io»aZit0O<««. 


"The  Bssay  makes  quite  a  gem  in  its  BngUsh 
."— fr«MM<iiftsr  Mtevtew. 


"  This  invaluable  tract."-CW/*e. 

"  A  little  book  on  a  great  subject,  and  one  which, 
in  iU  day,  exerted  no  slight  inftuence  upon  Euro- 
pean  thoughC— /iia«<r«r. 


William  Burke  the  Author  of  Junius. 

By  Jelinger  C.  Symons. 


"A  week's  reflection,  and  a  second  reading  of 

Mr.  Symons's  book,  have  strengthened  our  oon- 

.  viction  that  he  has  proved  his  case."— iSipectator. 

*'  By  diligently  comparing  the  letters  of  Junius 


Square.     Price  3«.  6d  doth 


with  the  private  correspondence  of  Edmund 
Burke,  he  has  elicited  eertain  parallel  passages 
of  which  it  IS  impossible  to  evade  the  signi- 


flcanoe."— JUttfrary  QcucstU. 


The  Oxford  Museum. 

By  Henry  W.  Acland^  M.D.^  and  John  Ruskinj  A.M. 

Post  8vo,  with  Three  Illustrations.     Price  25.  6c?.  cloth. 

"  Brery  one  who  cares  for  the  advance  of  true 
~*~~:,  and  fleairea  to  note  an  onward  step, 


atng,  aL 

should  buy  and  read  this  little  volume.' 
Ima  Herald. 


There  is  as  much  signifloanoe  In  the  c, ., 

of  this  llUle  volume  as  tntereatlnthebookitaeir.'' 
—Bpectator, 
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Jndia  and  th  ($asi. 

>»■ — 

Christianity  in  India. 

Bi/  John  William  Kaye. 

8vo.     Price  16«.  cloth. 


Xr.  Kure  liMwrltten  a  hlitory  of  the  develop* 

-    ifOnrir "-'-  '-^'^  *"  -"  " '-^ 

iiMiineMtione.    .   .   .    uu  woow       "  mr.  uurr •  le,  u  OMiiy  rev 

nBd  it  !•  ukebr  to  prove  a  venr  0 ^ 

Kaje  ie  not  only  moet  Inetmotive  ftora  hte  fkrai- 


and  «r»eefkal  pen,  and  le  not  wearieomely  minnte. 

bat  iudiolotteqr  dlsorimlnative."— iUil«iMn(ai. 
*<  Mr.  Kare**  ie.  in  many  reepeete.  an  able  book« 
-"  it  le  ukebrt '^  * 


end  it  iiukebr  to  provo  a  venr  oeeAil  one.  Kr. 
Kaje  ie  not  only  moet  inetmotive  ftora  hie  fkrai- 
UMitj  with  aU  potato  of  detail,  bat  he  eeee  and 
Jndgee  everything  ae  it  wae  eeen  and'"""  "- 
the  areat  etaleeuen  whoee  wledom 


Jndgee  everything  ae  it  wae  eeen  and  Judged  hr 
the  great  etaleeuen  whoee  wledom  hae  made 
RriMeh  government  poeeible  in  lndla."-Air«r(Iay 


B.ent  ofohrietlanity  in  India  by  aU  iU  agenelee 
and  an  tta  manilbetatlone.  ...  Hie  whole 
narrative  ie  eloquent  and  inlbrming,  and  he  hae 
again  made  a  valuable  nee  of  hie  great  oppor- 
Snitiee  and  indlepntable  taiento.  eo  IhiU  hUfbook 
will  probably  beoome  a  etandard  authority."— 
TimM. 

**  The  author  traeee  the  hletory  of  Chrietlan 
Xieetone  in  India  fkvm  their  earlieet  oonunenoe- 
Aont  down  to  the  preeent  time,  with  a  light 

District  Duties  during  the  Revolt 

In  the  North-West  Provinces  of  India. 

By  H.  Dundas  Robertson^  Bengal  Civil  Service. 

Post  8vo,  with  a  Map.     Price  95.  cloth. 

**  To  an  who  deelre  Intereatins  inCormation  on  I  expreeeee  them  with  point  and  eleameee,  on 
Inclln  we  eommend  thie  Totpme."---4J*^f>im.  ^  |  many  ^^fu^edoueetlone  oonneeted  with  the 


*  An  exeeedingly  valuable  book,  of  vita)  intere«t  L 

tntheemj^orBntainintheBaet."— iZ7««tro<«(I  I  ■-"Few  men  have  euoh  a  tale  ofhardehip,  en- 
jrnce «/ flS  WorUL  ^^,  ^  ]  diuranoe.  and  peril  to  ralate.  and  few  men  are 

••  If  r.  Beberteoo  hae  opinione  of  hie  own.  and  I  better  ealeolated  to  doit  Jaetiee.*'—lfonrtM^fw<. 

Narrative  of  the   Mutinies  in  Oude. 

By    Captain  G.   Hutchinson^ 

Miljjtary  Secretary,  Oude. 
Published  by  Authority.    Post  8vo.    Price  10«.  cloth. 

Campaigning  Experiences 

Id  Bajpootana  and  Central  India  during  the  Suppression  of  the 
Mutiny  in  1857-8. 

jE^  Mrs.  Henry  Dvherly^ 

Author  of  a  "  Journal  kept  during  the  Russian  War." 
Post  8vo,  with  Map.     Price  IO5.  6c?.  cloth. 

**Xre.  Dnberly  hae  produeed  a  very  readable  i  be  Uttle  doubt  that  it  wUl  attain  a  eoneiderable 
and  even  aei"M»*g  volume.   Indeed,  it  to  not  eaay     eiroulation.''— iV^M. 

to  lay  11  aeldeirEea  oaee  opened,  and  there  eaa       "  Mre.  Duberly'e  '  Campaignina  Bxperieneee 

I  ie  a  pleaeant.  ehatty,  Uttle  vuUune."--(>Mc. 

Papers  of  the  late  Lord  Metcalfe. 

By  John  William  Kaye* 

Demy  8vo.     Price  16«.  cloth. 

*  We  commend  thto  volume  to  all  pereona  who  |  ereoulatlve  eagacity  of  a  phUoeoBhieal  etatee- 
liheto  etody  State  nmere.  in  which  the  praetlad  man.  No  Indtaa  Ubraiy  efiouMbewtkhoiini? 
eeuMoC  a  man  oT^tbe  world  ie  >)ltted  to  the  I  — Preet. 
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India  and  ih  (Bast—contitmed. 
Personal  Adventures 

During  the  Indian  Rebellion  in  Rohilcund,  Futtehghur,  and  Oude. 

%   TV.  Edwards,   Esq.,   B.C.S. 

Fourth  Edition,  post  8vo.     Price  65.  cloth. 

"  For  tonehing  incidents,  hair-breadth  'sonpes, 
nnd  the  pathoa  af  anfltarlng  almost  fncredlble. 
there  baa  appeared  nothingnke  this  litUe  book  of 
pereoaal  adVenturea.  For  ihe  flrat  time  we  »aein 
torealltettemaffnitade  of  the  afllletkma  whieh 
hare  befldlen  oar  unbapitF  ooaatrTmen  In  the 
Sact.  The  terrible  drama  eotnce  baTote  oa,  and  -we 
are  bjr  turns  bewildered  wltti  horror,  svnnic  to 
fteree  indication,  and  nMMed  to  tears.  .... 
We  have  here  a  taie  orsnftarlag  >ndi  as  maar  have 
been  equalled,  but  never  surpassed.  These  real 
adventures,  which  no  effort  of  the  imagination 
can  surpass,  will  find  a  sympathising  publio."— 


■  ■  51  f.  r<-i.l!  Ti*  iw J  "^'  !•  JiJi  rrn  t  L  i  ft  i A  Dn«  of  Ih*  'bk'^  * 

ilir<  i?n^t  vtHhInit  p^iriio&t  caaiHS  be  PHd  unihxiui 

iflanUuMtA,    nfif!    i\  brtLm   the   Imiiitea  at   ^*i 
onrrti^i  ntid  unatTWif^ili  rci'mtuoic  to  ilic  vitt  i 
lis  nil  nf  God,  wliirh  wax  rha  rtm^  aiwl  cdbI 
of  many  (fthvT  brwvc  Urd Tt ■.''— flm^jntf  ■*», 

esf^jiiH'".  1i!i  full  or  intffTfst  J  tt  tf.ll»  mwij  n  vaiiftti 
tsli^.  tiinMt  Bi»Q  <?TliL1>ltJi  a  dAi;  ivlir^nt  itaAet  m£- 
vemttv.  AntL  loo^ctiiv  to  tlif'^f^  pjid  Futlic*'  cjT  »» 
aU  Tur  guidance  and  snppurt.'*— Jff'ffflie  INwttm^ 


A  Lady's  Escape  from  Gwalior 

During  the  Mutinies  of  1857. 

Bi/  Mrs.  Coopkmd. 

Post  8vo.         Price   10*.  M. 

"'A  plain,  unvarnished  tale,  tedd  tan  the  Bimpleat  I      **  The  nwHt  of  this  book  is  its  troth. 

..    .^ —  .  Qontnlns  «omo  passages  that  nc' ' 

bar  Englishmen  without  emotien.' 


■Prem.  /   _  „^^  .,     /\^     I  P^t^n?  .'"**"°  pygngw  thiU  )!*.T^  jffl _^  J** 


hlatory  ofthegnMtIadlaartbaUioa.»'-illteMMM. 


The  Crisis  in  the  Punjab, 

Bt/  Frederick  H.  Cooper,  Esq.,  C.S.,  Umritsir. 

Post  8vo,  with  Map.     Price  75.  6d.  cloth. 

"  The  book  is  fnU  6t  Mrrible  interest.  The  nar-  |     "  One  of  the  most  interesting  and  spiritad  books 
rative  is  written  with  vigour  and  earnestness,  I  whldi  have  sprung  out  of  the  sepoj  mutiny."— 
and    Is   full    of  the   most    tmgio   interest.**—  I  Oloht. 
JSeoiwmift,  ' 

Views  and  Opinions  of  Gen.  Jacob,  C,B. 

Edited  by  Captain  Lewis  Pelly. 

Demy  8yo.     Price  12«.  clotJi. 

*'  The  fhcts  in  this  book  are  worth  looking  at.  I  "This  Is  truly  a  gallant  and  soldierly  book ;  very 
If  the  reader  desires  to  take  a  peep  tetg  the  fiiCe>  I  Naphirlsh  in  Its  seif-oettOdanoe,  in  lu  eanital 
rior  of  the  mind  of  a  great  man.  let  him  make  \  ^enMO,  and  in  its  devotednes*  to  prolbssional 
noqnalntanee  with  the  '  Views  and  Opinloas  ot  honuur  and  the  pabHe  good.  The  book  shonid  be 
Oenenri  Jaoob.**'-<77oft«.  m  «Ked  by  aB  who  we  Faterestedte  t^  ehoba  of 

I  aMWcofemBentlbrliidla.**— IMIrJVinse. 


British  Rule  in  India. 

By  Harriet  Martiaiea/u. 

Sixth  Thouaand.     Price  2*.  6(i.  cloth. 

*•*  A  relfaible  elass-book  for  examination  in  the  history  ot  British  India. 
«»" A^fStt  SBSP"*^*"*  ^  ^  ''**'^  foliMft.''—  I     ^k  sneeteot  and  eonprehaaaire  riilimt.*^* 
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Jndia  and  ih<{  (Busi—contimced. 
The  English  in  Western  India: 

Being  the  Early  History  of  the  Factory  at  Surat,  of  Bombay. 

Bt/  Philip  Andersoriy  A.M. 

Second  Edition,  8vo.      Price  14«.  cloth. 

life  in  Ancient  India. 

By  Mrs.  Spier. 

With  Sixty  llliistrations  by  G.  Scharf. 
8vo.     Price  155.,  elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  edgeg. 

ing  Ancient  India  mnat  penne  the  work  oT  Sni.     "  •*™™*w  80'  "*>•  -*>»»««»■. 


The  Parsees  : 

Their  History,  Religion,  Manners,  and  Customs. 

By  Dosabhoy  Framfee. 

Post  8vo.     Price  10«.  cloth. 

**Oar  nnthor't  Mooant  of  the  inner  lllla  of  the  I     **An  aooeiitable  addition  to  onr  literature.  It 
Pareees  win  he  read  with  interest."— IXvKy^w*.     civee  Inforaasion  wldoh  manjr  wlU  he  glad  to 

**  A  venr  eorioue  aod  veli-wrHtea  haok.lqr  a     uareeerefiallynthered  together,  and  formed  into 
▼onng  Paraee,  on  the  Banners  and  euetoma  of     naiiayely  wni)n,**^M$on»miU. 
hie  own  raoe."— J/o^iono/  Meview.  \ 

Tiger  Shooting  in  India. 

By  lAeiUenani  William  Rice^ 

25th  Bombay  N.L 

Super-royal  8vo.     With  Twelve  Plates  in  Chromo-lithography. 
lOa.  6d.  cloth. 

**  Tliete  a<»Mitttrea.  txM  in  handeoaie  hoge  |  reading  a*  any  reoert  ct  fwyrttog  nehieveventa 
print,  irtth  i^iirlted  ehrono-nthoRraphe  to  lUas*  I  we  have  ever  taken  in  hondT'—^MmMmMa. 
irate  tlieoi,make  the  volume  heToreua  a*  pleaaant  1 


Indian  Scenes  and  Characters 

By  Prince  Alexis  SoUykoff. 

Sixteen  Plates  in  Tinted  Lithcgraphy,  irifth  Deseriptions. 

Edited  by  E.  B.  Eastwick,  Esq.,  FJa.8. 

Colombier  folio.    Prints,  10s.;  proofe  (only  Fifty  Copies  printed),  l^s. 
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Jlatral  ani  JUtliiars. 
England  and  her  Soldiers. 

By  Harriet  Martineau. 

With  Three  Plates  of  lUustrative  Diagrams.     1  vol,  crown  8T0t 
price  9^.  cloth. 


*"?h«  pufpeM  nrllhwldloh  IfkM  Marti  th  an  hM 

pfMcUpiili  Bud  ^Einiiy  io  lij.  th^  mnuD^'!'  iu  whtoh 
«ht!  !»■  tn»t^  ii,)i«  ubit^cT't.  T>kt?r^  ijt.  I14^r  In  her 
v-hul*  TotnnKJ  nnc  Iihk^  urkoTfcth"  aimiiai^c  indiri- 
duMli  or  cilHtfA,  ?f  0  cAiiicltd  rfAikr  il^mii  lit'iiy  tlmt 
ihiv  aJtbrt  hmM  h^t'n  mfulFutii>Q'rtu<iaet>,  jlI^Ij,  and 
dl  ^rertlj."— *pf  etf^  tor. 

"  Tba  bdOi.  1*  rcxQArkftl^ir  for  t^^r  <:ii>nr,  romprt* 
hfn«(T«  wiif  In  ivbioh  t\kv  tuTyn-i  Ik  treated. 
("^n'M  erwdlt  fa  dne  to  HIh  Mhriii]i>nii  r^^r  having 
1^  rumpaotlj't  Bc«  »pt]lUH)l^,wuii  ■<»  njiiru  [ ruth  or 


detail,  and  at  the  same  tiinp  eo  muoh  Ibroa,  plaeed 
the  matter  hefore  the  public  in  this  interestlDC 
and  well-timed  rtAamjbJ^—Skifptmg  omd  Meream' 

til4  OiU«tt€. 

**  XlM  If  arttneaa  baa  woited  <mt  her  aofeleet 

with  ooorace.  power,  and  coneclentloniieee. 
FaithftU  innuBt  and  lioh  in  •usMstlon.  abe  has 
given  us  In  this  rolume  a  very  valuahla  addltkm 
to  our  present  store  of  knowledge  as  the  oondaei 
and  eondltlon  of  the  Crimean  troops."— X^fcrory 
Gazette. 


NaiTative  of  the  Siege  of  Delhi. 

Bif  the  Rev.  J.  E.  fV.  Rotton, 

Chaplain  to  the  Delhi  Field  Force. 

Post  8vo,  with  a  Plan  of  the  City  and  Siege  Works. 
Price  10«.  6d.  cloth. 

"A  simple  and  touching  statement,  which  bears  |  "'The  Chaplain's  Narrative'  Is  remarkable  A>r 
the  Impress  of  truth  In  erery  word.  It  supplies  ttsploturee  or  men  in  amoral  and  reUgtoas  aapeet. 
»f>mn  of  those  personal  aneodotea  and  minute  dnrtng  the  vrolkreea  of  a  harassing  siege  and 
tlHnilswhloh  bring  the  erents  home  to  the  under-  when  snddenij  stricken  down  bgrtbe  enemy  or 
stHmllng."--it*«M»i««i.  I  dlsease."-tf|»eefa/or. 

The  Defence  of  Lucknow : 

By  Captain  Thomas  F.  Wilson j  13th  Bengal  N.I. 

Assistant  Adjutant-General. 
Sixth  Thousand.     With  Plan.     Small  post  8vo.     Price  2«.  6d. 

The  8tair*0aeer  brings  home  to  us,  1^  his  detalla, 
the  nature  of  that  underground  eontest,  upon  tlM 


"The  Staff-Offloer^  DlaiT  Is  simple  and  brief, 
and  has  a  speotal  Interest,  fnasmueh  as  It  glres  a 
ftiUer  aooount  than  we  nave  elsewhere  aeen  of 
those  operations  whieh  were  the  chief  human 
means  of  sahratlon  to  oar  friends  In  Lnoknow. 


result  of  which  the  fhte  of  the  beleaguered  garrison 
especially  depended."— .Btemia^r. 


Eight  Months'  Campaign  against  the 
Bengal  Sepoys  during  the  Mutiny, 

1857. 
By  Colonel  George  Bourchier^  C.B. 

Bengal  Horse  Artillery. 
With  Plans.     Post  8vo.     Price  Is.  6d.  cloth. 

"Col.  Bonrehler  desorlbee  the  rartous  opera-  I  "Col.Bonrchler  has  glren  a  right  manly,  Ikir. 
tiuiiH  with  a  modest  Ibmetftalnees  of  self,  as  I  and  (brdble  statement  of  erents.  and  the  readsr 
plMMinaand  as  rare  as  the  olear  manly  style  in  I  will  derive  much  pleasure  and  Instmotlmi  tnm 
which  they  are  ttairated."— £tf««r»ry  OoMtte.        |  his  pagea."— ilttMcnrsi. 
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3<fial 


Annals  of  British  Legislation : 

A  Classified  Summary  of  Parliamentary  Papers, 

Edited  by  Leone  Levi. 

The  yearly  issue  consists  of  1,000  pages,  super-royal  8vo,  and  the 
Subscription  is  Two  Guineas,  payable  in  advance.  The  Thirty- 
fifth  Part  is  just  issued,  commencing  the  Third  Year's  Issue. 
Vols.  I;  to  rV.  may  be  had.     Price  4Z.  4«.  cloth. 


*'  A  Mtiea  that  will,  if  it  be  aIwajs  mftniiged  m 
U  now  U  by  Profr«»or  LevL  Imc  m  long  aa  t'lere 
renutiu  a  Legislature  in  Great  Britain.  Theee 
Anoala  are  to-  give  the  essence  of  work  done  and 
Information  garnered  for  the  State  dnring  each 
iMglalatlre  year,  a  •ummary  deacription  or  every 
Act  paesed.  a  digest  of  the  vital  flieta  contained  i 
tn  every  Blue  Book  issued,  and  of  all  dueumenu 
relatlntc  to  the  publio  business  of  the  oountry. 
Ttoe  serlee  will  lire,  while  generations  of  men  die. 
if  it  be  maintained  in  its  old  age  as  nbly  and  as  I 


eonsoientloaaly   aa  it  is  now  in  its  yonth.**— 
Sxaminer. 

"  The  idea  was  admirable,  nor  does  the  execu- 
tion fall  short  of  the  plan.  To  aooomplish  this 
efltetirely,  and  at  the  same  time  briefly,  was  not 
an  easy  task ;  but  ProflMsor  Levi  has  undertaken 
it  with  great  snoeeas.  The  work  is  easentially  a 
guide.    It  wiU  satisiy  those  pereons  who  refer  to 


it  merely  for  genmal  purpoaea.  while  It  wllldlraet 
the  reaearoh  of  others  wkose  Inveatigatlom  t  ' 
a  wider  ranfe."~.4<A«iumMi. 


ktake 


A  Handbook  of  Average. 

With  a  Chapter  on  Arbitration. 

By  Manley  Hopkins. 

Second  Edition,  Revised  and  brought  down  to  the  present  time. 
8vo.     Price  155.  cloth  ;    lis.  6<f.  half-bound  law  calf. 


Manual  of  the  Mercantile  Law 

Of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

By  Leone  Leviy  Esq. 

8vo.     Price  12«.  cloth. 


**  It  is  sound,  clear,  and  praotleal.  ,  .  .  Ita 
eontenta  are  strictly  those  of  a  manu^— a  hand- 
book for  law  ohamoers.  offloea.  and  counting- 
honsea;  requisite  in  most  of  snch  places,  and 
auperfluona  in  none."— ^Mmowmi. 


"Ita  aimplidty  and  fslthfulneea  make  it  an  ex- 
tremely serrieeable  hoo\i.**—S*amimer. 

"An  admirable  work  of  the  kind.**— Lav  TYaies. 

'*  It  pmenta  a  fkir  aummary  of  the  law  on  the 
great  anhfect  of  which  it  treata."— £a«r  Maoaxine, 


Laws  of  War 

Affecting  Commerce  and  Shipping. 

By  H.  Byerly  Thomson. 

Second  Edition,  greatly  enlaiged.     8vo.    Price  4«.  6c?.  boards. 

"Mr.Thomaon  treaU  of  the  immediate^eflbets  I  and^aalrage  of  aentrality.  contraband  of  war, 
or  war:  of  enemies  and  bostile  property;  of  priaea  I  blookada,  right  of  searah.  armed  nantraUties 
and  prlTateera;  of  lieense,  ranaom,  re-capture,  |  Ac,  *e."— iHcoiiMitft^ 
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'Sylrao 
will 


Against  Wind  and  Tide. 

By  Holme  Lee^ 

Author  of  "  Sylvan  Holt's  Daughter."     3  toIs. 

^.^.—  .^.^     _     ._.    _^        "Thtali  one  of  the  ftw  good  norali  that  de««rre 
permanent  Me."—Exam{n»r. 
"  ^^^L^  aaiiiuted  eoenee  and  rich  in  dtrer 


"  The  refutation  whleh  *  Kathle  Brande '  and 


I  HmVc  Daoghter '  won  for  their  author 
erowned  bj^AxiUnBt  Wind  ead  Tide.*  A 
banning  novel  haa  not  prooeeded  of  lata 


..lbe_-      _- 

more  eharming ^ 

yeara  Apom  the  press."— Jfonrin^  Htrald. 

"  Tttia  novel  la  h/  "  ""    " 

elmen  of  fletlon  lY 
kud«,'*-£aeranr  GaatU$. 


dSKreea 
B  been  ] 


the  heat  spe^ 


To  all  who  appreciate  a  powerfully  < 
trated  work,  this  ana  may  ha  tuiriy 
mended«"^niii. 


The  Cousins'  Couitship. 

By  John  R.  Wise. 


Two  vo 


**11M  'Ooafltne*  Oovrtriitp*  is  a  kind  of  prose 
IdpIL  in  wfaleh  an  earaee^  pore,  simple  love  is 
devMoped  without  anjr  hjsteneal  rossanee.  To  a 
deoldedtalent  for  Mttrteal  illastratloa  and  ooss- 
lir.Wlee 


its  seholarlT  yet  perfbeily  easy  ana  natunU  lan- 
guiure.  with  its  vivid  jKirtralture  of  soenary, 
enmie  the  'Cousins'  Oourtahip'  to  a  grateful 


reo6gnitlon/*-<)!pee<ator. 


Thi»t'  w|]ri  hi'iptiL  tHt  rtAH  t.li«  'Ooiu4l«*«  Onpv 
shl!»'  «rilJ  nniih  it.  \r«H  rATT'lx  meet  wltli  oa« ji»> 

"  A  vtjr.v  okVFr  novth  It  vomsuhi  some  .ilbssT 
lent  iiuallilm.  Tti«  msiiu  ^  tb«  Iknh  an  p^aL 
ItlAthiiT«ijitlil>  irotir  w»  take  it,  lHiiHd.CMAtt 
is  ;  I  c*  hL  t**i  I  Shji  I  ii(  iM'  nousj  f  Jfjwrl  irDcrdi,  itr,  W  tK 
can  r-irly  lo^r  oIelIiti  to  tW  tnertt  or  rir|4  «ii4 
pour^rrnl  itH'fcTltittou  of  whmi  he  iwi  maL^— 
M-' fir  inn  iirraid. 


The  Fool  of  Quality. 

By  Henry  Brooke. 

New  and  Revised  Edition,  with  Biographical  Prefiice  by  the  Rev.  C. 

Ejngslet,  Rector  of  Everaley. 

Two  Tob,  poet  8vo,  with  Portrait  of  the  Author,  price  21«. 

*'  If  the  *  Fool  of  Guialtty '  be  perused  with  re-  <  of  an  acoomplished  gentleman  and  a  sinocre 
feronoe  to  the  period  at  which  it  was  written,  as  :  phiUnthropist,whose  ufe  was  devoted  toeflbrts 
well  as  from  its  author's  point  of  view,  and  if  It     io  do  good,  iu  exoellenoes.  which  are  i 
be  oonsidered  as  the  eamaati  heartfblt  production     be  admitted.*'— ///««(ra<«a  I 


i  London  JBTetoB, 


Phantastes : 

A  Faerie  Romance  for  Men  and  Women. 

B^  George  Macdonald. 


"The  work  Is  one  which  will  fbrm  a  source  of 
acreeable  reading  to  many.  It  is  replete  with 
wild  imagenr,  strange  lUghts  of  fluioy.  and  beau- 
tiftU  deeeriptlons  ornatnr«.*'-l>aiiy  TeUffrapk. 

"The  whole  book  la  Inadnet  wUh  poetxy,  with 


Post  8to.     Price  10«.  6d.  cloth. 


delicate  peroeption  of  the  hidden 
soul,  with  thought,  an'     ^'   -  - 
atory  ia  in  fhot  a  paral 
life,  its  temptations    ~ 
OasetU. 


of  the 


and  with  ideal  truth.  The 
urable— an  sllegonr  of  hunaa 
and  its  sorrows.*— £4t0r«rp 


Esmond. 


By  W.M. 


A  New  Edition,  being  the  third,  in 

"The  book  has  the  great  charm  of  reality. 
Qneen  Anne's  colonel  writes  his  llfl»— aadavery 
interesting  life  it  is— just  as  a  Qaeea  Anne's 
colonel  might  he  supposed  to  have  written  it. 
Mr.  Thackenur  has  selected  for  his  hero  a  very 
noble  type  of  the  cavalier  softeniag  into  the  man 
of  the  etghtoenth  century,  and  for  his  heroine, 
OMB  er  thn  sweetest  woomb  thnt  ever  breathad 
tNm  canvas  or  tmc  booh  since  BaShelle  painted 

nd  Shakspeare  wrote."— 3»fedB<»r. 


Thackeray. 
1  vol,  crown  8to. 


Price  65.  cloth. 

Once  more  we  feel  that  we  have  before  ua  a 
maseuline  and  thotoughly  KnKliah  writer,  uniting 
tha  power  oT  subtle  analysis,  with  a  strong 
volition  and  a  moving  elooueuce— an  eloqueaee 
which  haa  gained  in  rii^nasa  and  harmony. 
'Bamond'  mast  be  read,  not  for  Its  dwraetera, 
but  for  Ita  romantic  plot,  ita  apirited  groupiiif , 
and  its  many  thrillimc  utteraneea  of  the  aagnuh 
of  the  human  heart."— ilMewMMa.  _  . 
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Visit  to  Salt  Lake. 

Being  a  JoniDoy  across  the  Plains  to 

the  Mormon  Settlemcnto  at  Utah. 

By  WUUam  ChandUss. 

Poit  9to,  with  a  Map.    2f.  BtL  doth. 

*  Mr.  CluuidleM  !•  an  Impartial  obMrrer  of  the 
HefriTWAfWIaooount  of  the  nature 


of  tha  countiT.  the  religion  of  the  Mormone.  their 
aovenaaitk  imstllaiMDe,  moralttf .  uMt  the  eingn- 
fiir  matlonship  or  ue  sexes,  mth  Its  eonse- 
qnenees."— Crtt<tf. 

"Thoee  who  woiM  Qadentani  what  Mormo- 
nlam  la  eaa  do  no  hett«r  than  read  this  anthen- 
tlCL  iao«ch  Ught  and  lively  voIane.'*-£MUlSrr. 
^^  Ittsapresses  thereadaraatatthftiL"— J/a<i<maZ 


Memorandums  in  Ireland. 

J5y  Sir  John  Forbes. 
Two  vols,  post  8to.   Frice  1/.  1«.  cloth. 

The  Argentine  Provinces. 

Bif  William  McCanUj  Esq, 

Two  vols,  post  8to,  with  Illustrations. 

Price  24«.  doth. 

Germany  and  the  TyroL 

By  Sir  John  Forbes. 

Post  8yo,  wKh  Map  and  View. 
Price  lOf .  €<i  doth. 

8lrJohnFarhee*volnme  taI|y>uflUleii  iUUUe. 
«rie 


BwentboTlslted 
<isi—  n— iftilaod  siti  waulj 
or  them."   Mttrmrg  QmnttU, 


The  Bed  River  Settlement. 

By  Alexander  Boss. 
One  vol.  post  870,   Price  5«.  doth. 

"The  snMeet  is  novel,  cnrkras.  and  not  witaoat 
Iftereet,  while  a  strong  sense  of  the  rsid  ohtaCs 
throufhout.**— j^etoior. 

"TlM  histoiT.  or  the  Bad  Wwr  Ssttlnnent  is 
remarkable,  if  not  aniqtae,  among  colonial 
records."— rttcrorvOoMfttf. 

"  One  of  the  most  Interesting  of  tbe  i 


Fur  Hunters  of  the  West* 

By  Alexander  Boss. 

Two  vols,  post  8vo,  with  Map  and 

Plate.    Price  lOs.  6dL  doth. 

"  JL  wen- written  nairatlve  of  Most  exslting  ai- 
ventores."— <7«ard<a«. 

"A.  aarratire  ftell  of  ineMeat  aad  ilsagsiiMis 
adreatare."— X<£iraiY  OiuutU. 

Campaign  in  Asia* 

By  Charles  Duncan,  Esq. 
Post  8to.  Price  2s,  Cd.  doUu 

The  Columbia  River. 

By  Alexander  Boss. 
PostSvo.    Price  2g.6dL  doth. 

Travels  in  Assion. 

By  Major  John  Butter. 
One  vol  8V0,  with  Plates.    12#.  doth. 


BIOaRAPHT. 


Life  of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

By  Thomas  Douhleday. 
Two  vols.  8vo.    Price  18*.  cloth. 

ViTomen  of  Christianity 

Exemplary  for  Piety  and  Charity. 

By  Julia  Kapanagh. 

Post  9vo,  with  Portraits.    Price  5*.  in 

embossed  doth. 


Woman  in  France. 

By  Julia  Kavanagh, 

Two  vols,  post  8vo,  with  Portraits. 

I^ice  12«.  doth. 

The  Novitiate; 

Or,  the  Jesuit  in  Training. 

By  Andreio  Steinmetz. 

Third  Edition,  post  8vo.   2#.  Bd.  doth. 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


SELIGIOUS, 


Historic  Notes 

On  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 
Bi/  Samuel  Sharpe, 
Third  and  Revised  Edition.  Post  Svo. 
Price  7«.  cloth. 
**  An  iuMtUnftble  aid  to  the  otemmui.  reader, 
el^  missloniuT.  and    Sandajr-school  teaeher." 
"fUmtnUtd  New  oftht  World. 
"▲learned and  sensible  book." -National Review. 

Tauler*8  Life  and  Sermons. 

Translated  by  Miss  Susanna 

Winkwortk. 

With  a  Preface  by  the  Rev.  Charlbs 

KiNOSLBT. 

Small  4to,  printed  on  Tinted  Paper, 
and  bound  in  Antique  Style,  with 
red  edges,  suitable  for  a  Present. 
Prioe  7*.  GdL 

"1llnWtpt«nrthl>a4doiie  *  seniM.  vf>t  only 
to  eliintii  unonr  Hhd  u  literature,  but  tu  in^Me 
who  Mek  vlmfTe  and  irug-heajriJWJ  Upvoti-jnal 
iT*dlntf,ar  who  dHtn  to  klo.d|«  tteir  own  jjiaty 
thruuRUttie  exwnfto  oftalatU'  loeti',  hf  pradueUiic 
%  very  luilTtiotiTo^  poinp>ete,  ictd  ^^n^^ty  Imtfiti^st- 
InfflifB  of  Taiiler,A.iid  bt  «iviriif  ti>  ii  *  11.1*0  n  #ftiij  pie 
of  t^uIqt's  ■erntoiit  EMtcfuHj  outt  v1i^(^rt>iLily 
tnatuimtffAJ^—G^Mrdian, 

"  No  dilintranae  of  opiukjii  can  be  f»1tu  to  the 
ii^trtaafc]  YoJne  or  the«e  ^armou^t  or  tlii«  fltxiU'raJ 
int«]resi  attaching  lo  this  bcrob.  ttiA  Scrmiin" 
H,r0  wall  4«l!Ktedt  Kiid  tbo  tranilatlDii  eiccllciit." 


Signs 


of  the  Times ; 

Or,  The  Dangers  to  Religious  Liberty 

in  the  Present  Day. 

Bf/  Chevalier  Bunsen. 

Translated  by  Miss  Susakna  Wikk- 

WORTH. 

One  Tol.  Svo.    Price  5«.  doth. 

"Dr.  Bunsen  Is  dolnit  fcood  aenrtoe,  not  amir  to 
his  oountry  hut  to  Chri»t«ndom.  hy  aooodlnf  an 
alarm  tonehinir  the  dangers  to  reHsions  Hberv  in 


Testimony  to  the  Truth  of 
Christianity. 

Fourth  Edition,  fcap  Svo.    3<.  doth. 

Sermons  on  the  Church. 

Bi/  the  Rev,  B.  W,  Evans, 

Svo.    Price  lOs,  6<L 

S^5^s. 

By  the  Rev,  C.  B.  Taylor. 

Author  of  "  Records  of  a  Good  Man*s 

Life.'* 

12mo.    Price  1*.  fid. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Goethe's  Conversations 
with  Eckermann. 

Translated  by  John  Oxenford, 
Two  vols,  post  Svo.    Price  5».  cloth. 

The  TruTLaw  of 
Population. 

By  Thomas  Doubleday, 
Third  Edition,  Svo.    Price  6«.  doth. 

Poetics : 

An  Essay  on  Poetry. 

By  E,  S,  Dallas, 

Post  Svo.    Price  2«.  6</.  cloth. 

Juvenile  Delinquency. 

The  Prize  Essays. 

By  M,  Hill  and  C  F.  Comwallis, 

Post  Svo.    Price  6«.  cloth. 


The  Endowed  Schools  of 
Ireland. 

By  Harriet  MarUneau, 
Svo.    Price  3«.  6d  doth  boards. 

"  The  Mends  of  education  will  do  veil  to  poaaesa 
themselves  of  this  hoo\i:'—SpeetteT, 

The  Principles  of 
Agriculture ; 

Especially  Tropical. 
By  B,  Lovell  Phillips,  M,D, 
Demy  Svo.    Price  7#.  6</.  doth. 

European  Revolutions  of 

1848. 

By  E.  S.  CayUyy  Esq, 

Crown  Svo.    Price  6#.  doth. 

_"Vr.Cajleyhas  eridently  studied  his  snhjMt 
thorouffhly.  he  has  oonaequently  prodi — ■  — 
interesting  andjihltosophjeal,  thon^nn^ 

QMortsr^jr. 


Id  philosophioal,  though  nnrretend- 
or    an   important  090011.*'— A'«w 


ing   histonr 
'^'vrterltf. 

Two  inotmotlre  Tolomea."— OftMnwr. 
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JOSCELLAJSTBOVS^continued, 


The  Bombay  Quarterly 
Keview. 

Kos.  1  to  9  at  5«.;  10  to  14,  6«.  each. 

The  Court  of  Henry  VIII. : 

Beinff  a  Selection  of  the  Despatches 
d[  Sebastian  Giustinian,  Venetian 
Ambassador,  1515-1519. 

Translated  by  Rawdon  Brown. 
Two  vols,  crown  8vo.    Price  21*.  cloth. 

**  It  It  Mldom  thnt  A  pace  of  genuine  old  history 
Is  reproduoed  for  ut  vrlth  m  moeh  evidence  of 
painetaklnx  snd  reftl  love  of  the  eutdect  m  In  the 
•election  of  deeMtefaes  made  and  edited  by  Mr. 
Uawdon  Brown.^'— TVsiM. 

"  Tery  interestins  and  anggeatire  volomei."— 
BriUtM  QnuMTterlyRevitw. 

**  Moat  aUy  edlfed."-iYaMr't  MagoHnt, 


Hints  for  Investing  Motley. 

By  Francis  Playjord, 
Second  Edition,  post  8vo.    2*.  6</.  cloth. 

Men,  Women,  and  Books. 

By  Leigh  Hunt. 
Two  vols.    Price  IOa*.  cloth. 

TabTT^alk. 

By  Leigh  Hunt. 
Price  3«.  6d.  cloth. 

Austria. 

By  Thompson, 
Post  8vo.    Price  12*. 


INDIA  AND  THE  EAST. 


Suggestions    towards    the 
Government  of  India. 


By- 


'  Harriet  Martineau, 
Second  Edition,  demy  Svo.     5«.  cloth. 

"Genuine  honest  utterances  of  a  dear,  sound 
understanding,  neither  obscured  nor  enfeebled  by 
party  prejudice  or  personal  selfishness.  We  oor- 
dlalur  recommend  ail  who  are  In  search  of  the 
trutn  to  penise  and  reperuae  these  pages."— 


Lectures  on  New  Zealand. 

By  William  Swainson,  Esq. 
Crown  Svo.    Price  2#.  6</.  doth. 

Australian  Facts  and 
Prospects ; 

With  the  Author's  Australian  Auto- 
biography. 

By  R.  H.  Home, 

Author  of  ••  Orion,"  "The  Dreamer 

and  the  Worker,"  Ac. 

Small  post  Svo.    Price  5«.  cloth. 

New  Zealand  and  its 

Colonization. 

By  William  Swainson,  Esq. 

Demy  Svo.    Price  14*.  cloth. 

"  Thia  Is  the  most  oomplete  and  comprehenstre 


Acoonntofthe 
hMyttbeen' 


le  oolonlaatlon  of  Near  SSeahuid  whleh 
MM  belbra  the  fiibU«.''-OloA«. 


Victoria, 

AndtboAufttrnJiniiUdO  Mines  in  1S57. 

Ihf  IViUitWi  WfMfjtiifh. 
Post  8vii,  with  Maps.      lo#.  fw/.  doth. 

"Jjr.  \V4-»tir;irili  )iji*  prih.lii*'*wl  n  iitWrnhW  and 

1^l4^rLnAiil I V  IntrmiicrsMi^  \r|lli    JiiciJlJtlf*  uf  trsvi'l 
Ami  vm^u  i>r  DLiJuTtiaJ  ItTf.    1l  la  vlwur^  eon^lblQ, 
anik  Mfiitir^ilirt/'— 4rAi^Ajrwi*+ 
-'  A  UvetjF  iKCf^uum  of  Ib^  tnuat  ^Dii4Dffii1  IHlflf 

furnisliRl.'  '^£i>aia^rttfi'H 

"We    think  3dr.  WMUiurtb'N  buui    uiueh  lh« 
bMt  wliich  hu  s|>peaFra  mi  Ausiimliii  ilim  ill* 

'*  k  r*tlonRt,  vii(i-vFSiii^,  llMntnittv?  rv|.Hjrl  ufKiii 
tha  pri>^fv«a  uJT  \\\t  jfrtftt^al  e«>luiijr  in  Austrslui*"' 

The  Commerce  of  India 
with  Europe, 

And  its  Poiiiicftl  Effl^cta, 

By  B-  A.  Irmitj,  E^tf,  | 

Post  8rq.     Price  7^.  ^tL  cloth. 

"Mr.  InH art  w^crk  It  ihAt  of  i iwiiil^DfOitiMr 

^srsfd  1^  h(*  nurtj^ci.     \%  \*  n  hlttmiM  UK. 

hook  of  thti  yri-mTf^i^  piiiii  li  1 1  i   i  Hi  rt  »■  Tif  ITnilTiiill 

tTMOm  with  LhmA."—ikomomigt, 

TheCauvery,  Kistnah,  and 
Godaverv : 

BctQj^  ji  Heport  on  the  Works  con* 
Btni^teil  on  tbo»e  Uivcra,  for  tho 
rrri|?ation  of  Provinces  in  the  Pne- 
sidt^ncy  of  Mndras. 
Jhf  It  Buird  Smith,  FM.S.. 

licut.-Co),  Betigiii  EnRlne&rs,  &o.  Htc. 

Utioy  !»^o,  with  1^  Pians,    is  J.  dotli. 

"  A   nun "  '  ~'~'    ' 
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WORKS  FUBUSHSD  BT 


INDIA  AHB  TBI  lAfT 
The  Bhilsa  Topes; 

Or,  Buddhist  Monnmeiits  of  Central 
India. 

Bp  Major  Cunningham. 

One  YoL  8vo,  with  Thirl7-three  Plates. 
Price  30#.  cloth, 

*'0f  the  Tope*  opened  In  Tarlont  parte  <^  India 
none  h»Te  yielded  ao  rich  a  harvest  of  important 
infbrmatton  as  thoee  of  Bhilea,  opened  by  Major 
Cunningham  aad  Lieut.  Maiaej :  and  wtiieh  are 
deaeribed.  with  an  abundance  of  highly  curious 
gnu>hio  iunstrationa,  ia  thia  laoal  intereatlng 
book."— AM>arftt«r. 


The  Chinese  and  their 
Bebellions. 

By  Thomas  Taylor  Meadows, 

One  thick  yolume,  8to,  with  Maps. 
Price  18«.  cloth. 

"1^.  Xeadowa*  bo(A  ia  the  work  of  a  learned, 
oonaoientioua,  and  nhaeiiaiif  leraon.  and  really 
important  in  manjr  reapeeta/^—nsMa. 


Traits  and  Stories  of 

Anglo-Indian  Life« 

By  Captain  Addison, 

With  Eight  ninstrattons.  8#.6deloth. 

^^**Aneodote8  and  atoriee  wen  ealcuhited  to 
innatvato  Aaclo-Iodan  lUb  and  the  domeatio 
manaaiv  aiiTlMkliitoor  Hln4oatMi.**~Oba<rMr. 

Infanticide  in  India. 
By  Dr,  John  Wilson. 
DemySro*   Price  13«. 

Grammar  and  Dictionary 
of  the  Malay  Language. 

By  John  Crawjurd^  Esq. 
Two  Tols.  8ya    Price  36«.  dotli. 

W0BK8  OF  DE.  FOEBKS  ROTLE. 

Culture  and  Commerce  of 
Cotton  in  India. 

8yo.    Price  18«.  cloth. 


Fibrous  Plants  of  India. 

Fitted  for   Gocdage»   Clothing,   and 

Piper. 

Syo.    Price  13c  cloth. 


Tha  Hesources  of  India. 

Sopcr-fojal  tvo.    Ptiw  Mt.  i 


Beview  of  the  Measures 

Adopted  in  India  £or  the  loipxvTed 

Cidtore  of  Cotton. 

Sfo.    Price  Sg.  6i2.  doth. 


Rangoon. 

By  Lieut.  W.  F.  B.  Laurie. 
Post  Syo,  with  Plates.     2«.  6dl  doth. 

Pegu. 

By  Lima.  W.  F.  B.  Lemrie. 
Post  8yo.    Price  lis.  doth. 


The  Theory  of  Caste. 

By  B,  A.  Irving  J  Esq. 
8va    Moe  5«.  doth. 

Indian  Exchange  Tables. 

By  J.  H.  RohtrU. 

8  TO.   Second  Edition,  enlarged. 
Price  lOg.  UL  doth. 


The  Turkish  Interpreter: 

A  Grammar  of  theXudosh  Laognaga 

By  Major  Boyd. 

8ro.    Price  ISs; 


Indian  Commercial  Tables. 

By  James  BridgneU. 
Royal  8to.    Price  Sis.,  half-boimd. 
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NAVAL  AHD  MILITAET. 


Gunnery  in  1858;        | 

A  Traatiae  on  Bifles,   Cannon,  and 
Sporting  Armg. 

By  William  Greener , 

Author  of  "The  Gun." 

Demy  8to,  with  niustrations. 

Price  14«.  cloth. 

"A  Tery  comprehenttre  Krork.  Tho«>  who 
peruM  it  wlU  lcw>w  almMt  Ml.  if  no*  "fiJ^ 
hooka  em  teneh  «»m  of  gan»  Mid  gmBiiWT/*- 
JiTaval  and  MiUiarvQatUe. 

"The  most  lutsrestiM  work  oftto  ^S^iJ*** 
hM  oome  under  our  ^nn^\9»^^Satrlrdm|^R^rie^, 
^We  ean  contieatljr  TMonunend  thla  hook  or 
Gunnery,  not  only  to  the  profeartoiwj  •t"?®"*; 
btit  Aleo  to  the  iportenuMi."— iVomi/  and  Mtlitary 

"^^MnGreener-i  treatiiie  Is  iuggentlre,  wage, 
and  elaborate,  and  deals  with  the  entire  sultfeot 

''^A^r^or*  great  practical  ralue,  which  bids 
fair  to  stand,  for  many  years  to  oome,  "UJ;*^ 
praotloal  authority  on  the  suhJect."—  Mimtmn/ 


*5f2faocepUMe  eontrlbuMpn  to  po""*!?"*! 
merature,  written  In  a  popular  style."- I7«««ii 
atrwke  MOffattm, 

•o* 

Kusso-Turkish  Campaigns 
of  1828-9. 

By  Colonel  Ghemey^ 

R.A.,  D.C.L.,  F.B.a 

Third  Edition.    Post  Bvo,  with  Maps. 

Price  19*.  doth. 

-me  oiOy  woric  on  the  voMeot  niltwl  tD  tha 
mlUtary  reader."-rirf*ed  Swrfce  Oor^fte.       

"  In  a  strataffie  nolut  of  view  thla  work  la  Tery 
Talnahte.*^— Jr«i9  Qaorfw/y. 


The  Native  Army  of  India. 

By  Brigadier-General  Jacobs  CJB. 
8vo.    Price  2<.  6d 

The  Militiaman. 

With  Two  Etchings,  hy  John  Lbbch. 

Pott  8va    Price  9<.  doth. 

••Very  amoatWL  ud  emtvytvantaDpreaslonaf 

"A   very   Uv*U.  •merurtataf  eompanlon."- 

^&  aaUor  la  kMorow  irtthj^qJlbjlM  wll- 

hUly  smart,  sareasflc  wtthout  Mtttt^SSl  5S2 

s^riwd  witikout   MKitUUng  Us  kaewMsa  aX 

power  of  ohaernfctfon."— Swrwj.       


power 

•'  Quietly, 
Atkenaum, 


tat     fcumorbuslyf     written.**  — 


Military  Forces  and  Insti- 
tutions of  Great  Britain. 

By  H.  Byerly  Thompson, 
8to.    Price  6«.  doth. 

jL  aiM Mirt  aad  earwAaUy  dlmataA  eon* 

pnAoSTgRSTSjar  Instgrt  tot^^e  •wngjg 
of  the  anuyTand  the  worBBg  of  our  miUtarj 
system."— .^p#ototor. 

Sea  Officer's  Manual- 
ly Captain  Alfred  Parish. 
Second  Edltloa.    Small  post  8vo. 
Price  ft*,  oloth. 


».«.»,»•  I      inal    We 
itent  upon  a  •ealunac 


"A  Tery  l«eid  i^---5— 
would  reeenuBseBlycaths  — 
life  to  study  lt.**—J**«MW«a.  ^  ,  ^  . 

"  A  Mtttebook  that  onghtto  be  in  great  request 
amonx  young  seamen ."— JKawatt figr. 


LEGAL. 


Handbook  of  British 
Maritime  Law. 

By  Morice, 
8vo.    Price  5*.  cloth. 

Commercial  Law  of  the 
World. 

By  Leone  Levi, 
Two  Yols.  rojal  4to.    Price  «^  doth. 

■  01 

Land  Tax  of  India. 

According  to  the  Moohummudan  Law. 

By  N.  B.  E.  Baillie,  Esq. 

8vo.    Price  6«.  doth. 


Moohummudan  Law  of 
Sale. 

By  N,  B.  E,  Baillie,  Esq, 
8vo.    Price  14#.  doth. 

Moohummudan  Law  of 
Inheritance. 

By  N.  B.  E.  BaUlie,  Esq. 
8vo.    Price  8*.  doth. 
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WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


ILLnSTKATED  SCIENTIFIC  WORKS. 


Besults  of  Astronomical 
Observations 

Made  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

By  Sir  John  HerscheL 

4  to,  with  Bates.    Price  4/.  4f.  cloth. 

Geological  Observations 

On  Coral  Beeft,  Yolcanic  Islaoda,  and 
on  South  America. 

By  Charles  Darwin^  Esq. 

With    Maps,  Plates  and   Woodcnts. 

Price  10«.  6d.  cloth. 


Zoology  of  South  Africa. 

By  Dr,  Andrew  Smith. 
Royal  4to,  cloth,  with  Coloured  Plates. 

XAMMAUA XI 

AVBS  ....^ _.. 7 

RBFTILIA  ^ » 

PIS0B8  a 

INYERTEBBATJB ... 1 

THE 

Botany  of  the  Himalaya. 

By  Dr.  Forbes  EoyU. 

Two  vols.  roy.4to,cloth,  with  Coloiued 

Plates.    Reduced  to  5/.  5f. 


MEDICAL. 


The  Vital  Statistics 

Of  the  European  and  Native  Armies 
in  India. 

By  Joseph  Ewartj  M.D, 
Bengal    Medical    Service. 
Demy  8vo.    Price  9«.  doth. 

"  A  TAloaMe  work.  In  vhloh  Dr.  Bwart,  with 
^ual  IndUttry  iind  •kill.  hM  oomprMMd  tli« 
e«Mnee  and  impart  of  an  isunenM  nuMt  otHub' 
\mil%,"—8ptet€Uor. 

**  One  main  oMeet  of  this  moat  valaable  Tolume 
)*  to  point  oat  the  cause*  which  render  th«t  Indian 
cllnuite  so  flstal  to  Enropeaa  troopt."~Cr<fitf. 


On  Disorders  of  the  Blood. 

Translated  by  Chunder  Coomal 

Dey, 

8to.    Price  7#.  6</.  cloth. 


On  the  Treatment  of  the 
Insane. 

By  John  Conollyy  M,D. 
Demy  8vo.    Price  lu.  cloth. 

"Dr.  ConoUy  has  embodied  in  this  work  his 
experiences  oftbe  new  system  of  treattat  pallaata 
at  Hanwell  AMy\nm."—SconomM. 

"  We  most  earnestly  commend  Dr.  OoMdljr's 
treatise  to  aU  who  are  interested  in  the  sohfeet." 
—WutmtiuUt  Beview. 

On  Abscess  in  the  Liver. 

By  E,  J,  Waring,  MJ>. 
Syo.    Price  3*.  6d. 

Manual  of  Therapeutics. 

By  E.  J.  Waring,  MJ). 
Fcap  8vo.    Price  12*.  6c/.  cloth. 


PICTIOK 


Cousin  Stella; 

Or,  Conflict. 

By  Vie  Author  of  "  Violet  Bank:' 

Three  volumes. 

*'An  exoeUent  norel,  written  with  great  care; 
themterest is  well  sustained  to  the  end,  and  the 
characters  are  all  life-like.  It  is  an  extremely 
well-written  and  well-coneetTcd  story,  with  quiet 
power  and  prMuion  of  tonoh.  with  (reshness  of 
uterest  andjfreat  merit."— Atih^iMetMi. 

"'Cousin Stdila'  has  the  merit,  now  heooming 
rarer  and  rarer,  of  a  comparative  noreity  in  irs 
soUeot ;  the  interest  of  which  will  secure  ftn-  this 
noVU  a  Cslr  ahare  of  popularity."  —  AKurdajr 


Confidences. 

By  the  Author  of  "  i?ita." 

"This  new  noreL  hy  the  authored  'BIta,*  dis- 
plays the  same  oommnatfon  of  eaae  and  power  In 


the  delineation  of  charaotert  thft  i 

j  <Ualogue,  and  the  same  faculty  of  constructing  an 
interesting  story."— 4p«0l«<cr. 

"Decidedly  both  gpod  and  Intereafcteg.  The 
hook  has  a  fresh  amfpleasani  air  abouttt :  It  is 
written  in  an  excellent  tone,  and  there  are  tonokes 
oS  paUios  here  luid  there  which  we  must  raak 
with  a  hi|^er  style  of  composition  than  that 
usually  amlned  in  works  or  this  daai.**— ,2r«v 
Qaartsrljrieffifw. 
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nCnOS— continued. 

Trust  for  Trust*         1  Lost  and  Won. 

By  A.  J.   Barroufcliffe, 

Author  of  "  AmberhiU." 

Three  Tolumet. 


"  It  ts  Mldom  we  find,  eren  In  thU  gnaX  an  of 
novel  wrttlng,  eo  mnoh  th*t  Is  pleawuik  nnd  eo 
lit  tie  to  oMect  to  ns  in '  Trntt  fbr  Tnitt.'  It  con- 
tHlnemucEorlgliuil  thought  and  fresh  homoor." 

**  The  story  is  admirably  developed.  Thetnterest 
never  flaffs.  the  Incidents  are  natural  wlthont 
l>ein)i  oommonplaoe.  and  the  men  and  woman  talk 
and  act  Uke  human  beinxs."— Pr«s«. 

Ellen  Kaymond; 

Or,  Ups  and  Downs. 

By  Mrs.  Vidal, 

Antbor  of  ♦♦  Talea  for  the  Biwh/*  &c. 

Three  volumes. 

"  The  oharaeters  are  cood.  the  style  pure,  eor- 
reot.  brisk,  and  easy."— /¥«••. 

"Mrs.  vldal  displays  resonroe,  tmnfflnatlon. 
aud  power  in  no  common  de«q^  *  *  *  There  is 
more  power  and  strength  pnt  forth  in  *  KUen 
Kaymond'  than  perhaps  in  any  lady's  book  of 
tbisgeneratiou."— Satiirdajr  Review. 

-This  1 " 


THE 

Dennes  of  Daundelyonn. 

By  Mrs,  Charles  J,  Proby. 
Three  volumes. 

"This  is  a  novel  of  more  than  average  merit. 
There  is  considerable  knowledge  of  eharaoter, 
power  of  deaerlptlon.  and  quiet  •oelal  satire,  ex- 
hibited in  its  pages.''~Pr«i«. 

" '  The  Dennea  of  Daundelyonn '  is  a  very  read- 
able  book,  and  wUI  be  immensely  popular.  .  .  . 
It  has  man/  beauties  which  defcrvedly  reoom- 
' '     » the  novel  reader."—  Critic. 


By  Geargtana  M.  CraUc^ 

Author  of  "  Rirerston." 

One  volume.    Second  Edition. 

"  Nothing  superior  to  this  novel  has  appeared 
during  the  present  season."— XM<i«r. 

"  Miss  Oraik's  new  story  is  a  good  one  and  in 
point  or  ability  above  the  average  ofhMlies'  no\  els." 
—Dailv  XetTi. 

'•  The  language  is  good,  the  narrative  spirited, 
the  charaelers  are  rsirly  deUneated.  and  the 
dialogue  has  considerable  dnHaAtlc  force."— 
Suturdav  Beview.  ...     _    .. .   ^ 

"  This  Is  an  improvement  on  Miss  Oraik's  flrst 
work.  The  story  is  more  eompaet  and  more 
interetting:'— A  theiueum. 

An  oiTDebt. 

By  Florence  Dawson. 
Two  volumes* 

"  A  powerfully  written  novel;  one  of  the  best 
which  has  reeently  proceeded  tnm  a  fomale 
hand.  .  .  .  The  dlalogne  is  vigorous  and 
spirited."— ifoni<iii;  Poet. 

"There  is  au  energy  and  vitality  about  this 
work  which  distinguish  it  flrom  the  common 
head  of  novels.  Its  Umevigoiu' sometimes  recals 
Miss  Bronte,  bnt  in  some  respects  Miss  Florence 
Dawson  is  decidedly  superior  to  the  author  of 
'  Jane  Byre.'  "—Saturdap  keview. 

"This  novel  Is  written  wiih  great  care  and 
painstaking:  It  evinces  considerable  powers  of 
refleoUou.  The  style  is  good,  and  the  author 
poneesscs  the   power  of  depicting  emotion."— 


mend  it  to  t 


The  Two  Homes. 


AtheniBUiit. 
"A  very  good  seasonable  noreV—Leader. 

My  Lad)\ 

A  Tale  of  Modern  Life. 
Two  volumes. 

"'My  Lady'  Isaflne  specimen  of  an  English 

matron,  exhibittng  that  union  of  strength  aud 

gentleness,  of  common  sense  aud  romance,  of 

euMvy  and  grace,  whioh  nearly  approaohea  our 

,  ideaiof womanhood."— iVest. 

** '  My  Lady '  evinces  charming  foeling  and  deli* 
'  cacyoftoucn.  Itisanovelthai  will  be  read  with 
1  iuterest."- A<A«a<sttM. 

"The  story  is  told   throm^umt  wltli   great 

By  the  Author  of  -  T/ie  Heir  o/i  r.r5?ic?nrio**-^*"  "^^^"^^^^ 
Vallis:'  '  '''^'''' 

Three  volumes. 

"There  is  a  great  deal  that  is  very  good  in  this 
book— a  great  deal  of  good  feeling  and  excellent 
d«*m«n.  .  .  .  There  are  some  good  picture*  of 
Madeira,  and  of  Ufb  and  soelety  there:  and  thtan 
are  evideacea  of  mush  painstaking  aud  talent."— 
Athenaum. 

"  '  The  Two  Homes '  is  a  very  clever  novel.  .  . 
Madeira  furnishes  Mr.  Mathews  with  a  fortUa 
theme  for  his  de«crtptive  powers.  The  dialogue 
is  good:  the  characters  all  speak  and  act  oon- 
slsteniljr  with  their  natnrea."— Leader. 

The  Moors  and  the  Fens. 

By  F.  G,  Trafford. 
Three  volumes. 

"This  novel  stands  oat  much  In  the  same  way 
that  *  Jane  By  re '  did.  .  .  .  The  characters  are 
drawn  by  a  mind  which  can  realise  Oetitlous 
characters  with  minute  intensity."— ScUardajr 

'^MftU  seldom  that  a  first  Action  is  entitled  to 
soeh  applause  as  is  'The  Moors  and  the  Fens,* 
and  we  mwU  look  aaxlonsly  for  the  writer'a  next 
"-CHNc. 


jBxcHaJntff. 

"There  is  some  foree  and  a  good  deal  of  fkvah- 
ness  in '  Mr  Lady.'  The  characters  are  disti/M^br 
drawn,  and  often  wear  an  appearance  of  indi* 
vldnality.  or  almost  personality.  Tlie  executloa 
is  fresh  and  powerful."— ^ip«ccttior. 

"  It  is  not  in  every  novel  we  can  Ught  upon  a 
style  so  vigorously  jnraoefUl— upon  an  mtelligenoe 
so  rellned  without  fittleness.  so  tenderly  truthful, 
which  has  sensibility  rather  than  poetry;  but 
which  is  also  most  subtly  and  searehingly  power- 
Ui\.*'-J>ublin  Unioertitp  Mauatime. 


Gaston  Bligh. 

By  L.  S.  Lavenu, 

Author  of  **  Erlesmere." 

Two  volumes. 

"The  story  Is  told  with  great  power;  the  whole 
book  sparkles  with  esprtl;  and  the  character* 
talk  like  gentlemen  and  ladies.  It  is  very  eqjt^- 
able  reading."— iVess. 

"'GMton  Bligh'  is  a  cood  stoty.  admirablj 
told,  fun  of  stlrrlnc  inetdent,  snstalnlnc  to  the 
close  the  Interest  or  a  verr  fngenlona  plot,  mmI 
abounding  In  clever  sketches  of  eharaoter.   It 

sparUeelrtth  wit,  and  wiU "  " 

Critic. 


reward  pernaaL"^ 
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Sylvan  Holts  Daughter. 

By  Hoime  Luy 

AnCbor  of  '^Kathie  Brmode,''  && 

Second  Edition.     3  roU. 

.**VlM  wan  Bf  Wltlnd  repntatfoB  of  H«taie 
I^  M  %  novel  wrlMr.  will  raeelve  mi  AMitioiml 
«M7  from  the  pnlmottUiii  of  'ajrlTMi  Holt's 
DanirMer.'  It  U  »eluiniilDC  tele  of  countiy  Ufc 
end  eharMter."— Oto6«. 

_** There  Is  moeh  th»t  to  attrMaTeta  'flIrNaa 
Holt's  Daiuiliter  *  nneh  that  Is  grMeftal  and  re- 
fined. BBoEtlMU  to  freah,  haalthj,  and  natnnd." 

"The  aooeeyttea  of  Um  story  k^  a  vood  deal  of 
onglnaHtr.  and  the  oharaoters  avoid  oommoB- 
plaee  types,  withoat  being  unnatural  or  taaproba- 
Die.  The  heroine  hereelf  to  efaArmiuR.  It  to  a 
novel  in  which  there  to  nneh  to  interest  and 
ptoaae."— JV«»  Qaarifrfjr  Mniew. 

*' A  novel  that  to  well  worth  reading,  and  which 


WORKS  PUBUSHXD  BT 


possesses  the  cardinal  virtue  ot  being  axtremely 
luterestin/r.*'— A£Arao««. 
**A  really  sound,  good  bock,  liighly  tnlshed. 


The  Professor. 

By  Cwrrer  Bell. 
Two  Tolomes. 


We  jJ^^tlM  .anthflc^s .Mends  h«re  jhown 


sound         

now  ttuU^fiia  to  j 


the*Pretoaeor. 
tallows  the  test 


now  that  aba  to  gSM.  ,  .  .  It  ahows  tha  teat 
germs  of  ounoapttoo,  whtoh  afterwarda  sacpandsd 
and  ripened  into  the  great  creations  of  her  Imgi- 
nation.     At  the  same  ttone  her  advlaera  wer« 


e<iuall) 


-^—Ubr  right  when  thior  oonnaelled  her  not  to 

fmblish  it  in  her  lifetime.    .    .   .    But  it  abounds 
n  merita."— Soturdair  JUviaw. 


menu."— aatmrOam  JUttem. 

"  Anything  whleh  throwa  light  upon  the  growth 
„  id  oomposftloB  or  such  a  mind  cannot  be  other- 
wise  than  interesting.  In  the*  Profbesor'  we  may 
discover  the  germs  of  many  trahis  of  thinking, 
whleh  afterwards  came  to  be  enlarged  and 
iflustrated  ta  mbsefsat  and  more  perftoot 
works.**-€HK«.     "~'"~"  "^ 

**Tliars  to  mush  naw  inatght  In  tt,  mnek  ax- 
trsmaly  charaaleHsCto  genf  as,  and  ane  efaarMtar. 
moreover,   of  fkvahar,  Ughter.  and  mora  atir 


Below  the  Surface. 

Three  Tolmnet. 

**na%oak  to  naqneationalilyelavaraiideiiter- 
tatadng.  Tba  wrHer  devetoas  flrom  first  to  hMt 
htodoaMevtow  of  human  Hn.  asooloaradbythe 
manners  of  oar  age.  ,  .  .  it  to  a  tale  superior 
to  ordinary  nov^a.  in  its  praeMeal  api^leanan  to 
the  phaaea  of  actual  YO^'^^Mheiumm. 

** There  to  agraatdeal of  ctovamessln  tkto  story : 
a  maoh  greater  knowledge  of  country  tifb  and 
character  in  He  various  aspects  and  eonditlona 
than  to  posssssed  by  nine-tenths  of  the  novelists 
who  undertake  to  deeerlba  n.'Sftetator. 

"This  to  a  book  which  pessssses  the  rare  merit 
of  being  exactly  what  It  claims  to  be,  a  story  ol 
English  cnuotrr  IHb:  and,  meratrar, a  very  well 
told  story."— D«tfy  iVrw«. 

"A  more  pleasant  story  we  have  not  read  for 


Eva  Desmond ; 

Or,  MatattOD. 
Three  ToloioeB. 


tBU< 


uiBtsltwoBid 

iMBaantolau«tne.  THa  novel  to  uadoahta^ 
^of  totersat.**- JCondn^Pas^. 


The  Three  Chances. 

By    the    Author  of   ''The  Fair 

Carew." 

Three  ToUaiet. 

"  Soflsa  of  tba  charaetara  and  rosaastte  altwi- 
lliiiiB  sill  sliiiiiiTj  iBsiiiiil  sWI  iiiii  iiliailj  lalglnal 
.  .  .  Ittothagreatmerttorthaao&areaatlmt 
the  peraonagaa  af  bar  tato  are  human  aaAraaL*— 


the  pcraonagaa  s 


TUs  noeel  to  of  a  mars  aoL_ . 

most  of  na  eantemporarlea.   It  to  f^U  ef  t 

sense,  good  thonghW  u>d  good  wiltiag.'*— JC«te*- 


The  Cruellest  Wrong  of 
AU. 

By  the  Author  o/*"  Margaret;  or^ 

Prejudice  at  Honied 

One  Toluroe. 

Hie  anthor  baa  a  patbstte  vela,  and  tbarataa 
derswectne^alntha  toaaof  her  naRaticm."— 

"Ithiw  the  Irst  regatotta  of  avcrk  maaatto 
Buse ;  It  to  amualng.''— qibia. 


Kathie  Brande. 

A  Fireside  History  of  a  Quiet  life. 

By  Holme  Lee, 

Two  Tolaraes. 

'"  Katkle  Brands  *  to  not  merely  a  vury  InSsreat* 
ing  novel—it  is  a  Terr  wholesome  ona,  tat  it 
leaches  virtue  by  aaaniMa."— Oiftfc. 

"Throughout  'Ka^e  Brande'  there  to  ameh 
sweetneaa.  and  wmsJdei'ahiepuirsr  ef  Jusui  IfHw 


^^KaSSe  Brande*  toteteodadto  fnaatvatatha 
pnnunount  exceltonoe  of  duty  as  a  raovtng  palM* 
%.  IttoAdlorbeaiitlea.''-AMyJV^M)«, 

The  Nohle  Traytour: 

A  Chronicle. 
Three  yolomes. 

**Tha  story  to  tdd  with  a  gniphto  and  giaeifU 
pen,  and  the  chronicler  haa  produced  a  mmaaes 
not  only  of  great  value  w^a  historical  point  « 
view,  but  possessing  many  ^atosanpon  the  atten- 
tion of  thescholar.ttnaaU«aBry,  and  the genetal 
mader.--^flM<.  _  ^ 

"An  TlltabeHmii  issmmislii  Sbakaan— a. 
the  Quean.  Basax,  Batoigk,  and  a  hundred  I 

•  -tee  and  kairtAa  of  the  laiML 

ge.  Theanibsrbaatosbimdl 


spirit  of  thetimes."-I.«04i«r. 

Biverston. 

By  Georgiana  M.  Craxk, 
Three  yolomes. 

"Mtos  Craft  Is  a  veryllvelr  wTllert  Ac  haa  wH, 
and  she  haa  sense,  and  ahe  tou  made  in  the 
beautiftol  yomm  governess,  witihar  atrong  will, 
saucy  independenne,  and  promptMas  of  repartee, 
an  interestlnjr  picture.**— Prtis.  ,  ^    ^ 

**lltea  Cndk  wrttea  waUj  aha  «««  V^^SL^ 
radar,  paaaicns,  manners,  wita  cooaMatahM 
etbet:  herSiSogueflowa  aaaOy  aiidajcpraaalTalp.*' 
-JM^iTews, 


with.   ...    .  .   

and  wa  ahall  fciek  wab  talsaaat  I 

work.**— >lCA«iunifli. 
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HCTIOH— «m<uitt«rf. 


Perversion ; 

Or,  the  Caases  and  Consequences  of 

Infidelity. 

Bt/  the  late  Rev.  W,  J,  Conyheare, 

Three  Tolmnes. 

"This  ttonr  bM  *  tooehlnc  interest,  whieh 
lingen  with  tlie  reader  »fler  lie  haa  oloaed  the 

'*  It  is  long,  very  long,  ainea  we  have  reai  a 
"  «  or  1 '^—  ^.-"    -— ^-* 


"Thia  ie  a  good  aiiA  a  aoUe  boolL'*-jrMP 

Maud  Skillicome's 
Penance. 

By  Mary  C.  Jackson, 

Author  of  "TheStorv  ofmy  Wardship." 

Two  volumes. 

'*  The  style  ie  natnraL  and  dlsplaja  ooneiderable 
dramatic  power."— Cmic. 

**  It  ia  a  weH  concoeted  tale,  and  wUl  be  Teqr 
p^hitabla  to  aovel  readera.**— Jfomiiiir^eaC. 

The  Bona  Pass. 

By  Erick  Mackenzie. 
Three  volumes. 

iiOTcl  KM  II 1 1'  ■  iL^tm  !'»»»,'  The  tturj  is  wnil  on- 
trlT{>4  nO'd  irf-UtiJJft ;  Lh(Hl}fScEcilEK  nm  nitl  n  r:Li  iiJld 
TBrietl ;    BJiVPnil   tt(  tJiP  dui]  iLCtii rm  nra   itkU  fully 

■.aeI  urUtiinln  The  Jttubiunil  nct:ti«ry.  111  vi^iich 
I  he  plot  It  [Jild,  is  Et<i«orlbMl  with  Irutli  iiu^l  frc  i  'ok 
-— wiih  n  cmnm^fKl  i>r  iJinfiuwca  vkili^li  icavi^  » 
vSrtd  lBipPM»ioti/'— Jtt/nnJifjf  JliKtiir. 

'^TbepamUjurclvLrtn  of  dui  aovtd  ie  lu  fkiifUI 
Hlntlnv  ^r  ibe  Ilifliiandt,  siul  of  UAj  auion^t  Om 
iUi$hlauilt)ni,  Qnii^  i>t»crTattun  and  a  ime  «■'  iiae 
at  t  Im?  bcrirtry  In    natnn  and   baiiiafj<   Ur«»  idM 


The  White  House  by  the 
Sea: 

A  Love  Stoiy. 

By  M.  Bethwn^Edwards. 

Two  volumes. 

"AtaleofEBgHshdoaeatlollllB.  The  writing  ie 
vnj  good,  graceful,  and  nnafltooted;  it  pleaaea 
wiOout  startUng.  In  tha  dtehicae,  Mmde  do  not 
hanagoe,  but  tSk,  and  %aSk  vaimmr—OrUle. 

Extremes. 

By  Miss  E.  W.  Athtuson, 

Author  of  "  Memoin  of  the  Queens  of 

Prussia." 

Two  volumes. 

"A  aervmu  and  rigoroue  atpla,  mi  ^borate 

delineallOB  of  eharaeter  under  maagr  ▼arietiaa, 

spirited  and  weU-anatained  dialoaiia,  and  a  care- 


fttlly-con«traoted  plot;  If  tlieea  hava  anj  oharma 
tar  omr  readera,  thay  will  not  forget  the  swlfUjr 
aWdtoyhoare  paaeed  In  peraaing  ^Bxtremea.* "— 


vmea'ia  a  norel  written  with  a  aober 

piaivoaa»  and  wound  up  wHh  a  manL  The 
aorpoaa  la  toaaempMQr  ecnneorthe  arrara  ariaiag 
from  miatakan  aeal  in  raUglous  awttera.  andtiS 

Mffl  aottmamaamamm.  HiaL  Itmmr  ftwMn  tk«a*iimwa.**». 


Spectator, 


■  that  llrr  from  thaaaenora."- 


Farina: 

A  Legend  of  Cologne. 

By  George  Meredith. 

One  volume. 

**A  BUMone  of  rariahers  in  eteel,  of  robber 
knighU:  of  water-women,  more  rarisidnK  than 
lovely.  It  haa  also  a  brnta  and  tender  <Mlvei«r. 
and  a  heroine  proper  for  a  romame  or  Onogne. 
Those  who  love  *  real.  Uvalr.  Mdaelooa  piece  or 
extraTagansw,  1v  my  of  a  ehange,  wiU  enjoy 


Friends  of  Bohemia; 

Or,  Phases  of  London  Idfe. 

By  E.  M.  Wliitty, 

Author  of  *'The  Governing  GUstea." 

Two  volumes. 

««Mr.Whitty  ie  a  ganoine  Mtiriat^anMd^ing 
satire  for  a  genninepurpoee.  Yon  laugh  with  him 
veiTmuohi>ca  the  laivhter la ftiil|y  and ripa in 
thought.  HU  style  la  aerioue,  anThis  east  of 
mind  severe.  The  author  has  a  merriment  akin 
to  that  of  Jaquaa  andthat  of  Timoo."— .d/Aea^Mi. 

The  Eve  of  St.  Mark. 

A  Romance  of  Venice. 

By  Thomas  Doubleday. 

Two  volumes. 

"*  The  Bra  of  St.  Mark  *  la  not  onlr  wen  written, 
but  adroitly  oonstruoted.  and  interesting.  Ita 
tone  is  perhapa  toogorgaona;  tta  moremeut  is  too 
much  that  of  a  masquerade ;  but  a  myetcry  is 
created,  and  a  very  wveahia  hantoe  la  pour- 
trayed."— ^Mmmmb. 

Stories  and  Sketches. 

By  James  Payu. 

Post  8vo.   Price  2«.  6d,  doth. 

"If  r.  Payn  lagay.  aflrttad.obaanranit.andalHiws 
no  Itttle  knowledge  eTman  and  booka.^~£MHier. 

"ATolume  of  pleaaant  readti«.  Sonaa  ofthia 
papers  have  true  Attlo  aalt  in  them."— X«ter«n» 
QaxetU. 

Undine. 

From  the  German  of  "  De  La 

Motte  Fottquey 

FnotU.%tL 

The  Kectory  of  Valehead. 

By  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Evans. 
Fcap,  doth.    Price  3«. 

Social  Evils. 

By  the  Rev.  C.  B.  Tayler. 
In  Parts,  each  complete.  Ueadi,clotli. 

I.— THB  MBOHAJna 

II.-THH  LADT  AMD  THB  LADrS  XAA 
IIL-THB  PA810K  OFI>BOMFBlL8. 

V.-THB  CX>UNTRT  TOWM«  „ 

VL— i.IVB  AND  LBT  LIYB;  01,  ThB  MAS* 


OnMTSB  WlATBBa. 

-THB  JUU8IDB  PABIL 
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^hnifi  j5mi|8  0f  |0plar[  Witf\h. 


Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte 

(Currer  Bell), 
Author  of  "Jane  Eyre,"  &c. 

Mrs,  GaslcelL 
Price  2^.  6//. 

"We  regard  this  record  m  a  monament  of 
ooarago  and  endunuioe.  of  suffering  Mid  triiunph. 
....  AUtheseoretMofthelltemrj  workUMi- 
•hip  of  the  AUthoresB  of  '  Jane  Eyre '  are  unMded 
in  the  oouree  of  this  extraordinary  narratiTe."— 
TimM. 

'*Mrs.  Gaskell  has  done  her  work  well. 


By 


narratlTe  is  simple,  dlreoc,  inteUigible.  u«m.ov»««. 
She  dwells  on  her  friend's  character  vrith  womanly 
tact^horoitgh  understanding,  and  delicate  sis* 
terlyOendernesa.  Many  parts  of  the  book  cannot 
be  read  withont  deep,  even  painftil  emotion ;  still 
u  ia  a  life  alirays  womanljr.''—#yaMr'«  Jtf  a^ac<n«. 

Lectures  on  the  English 
Humourists 

Of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

By  W,  M,  Thackeray, 

Author  of  '•  Vanity  Fair/*  "  Esmond/' 

"The  Virginians,'*  &c. 

Price  28.  6d.  cJoth. 

"  What  fine  things  these  lectures  oontidn ;  what 
eloquent  and  subtle  sayings;  what  wise  and 
earnest  writing ;  how  deligntful  are  their  turns 
of  humour ;  with  what  a  touohing  efftoot  in  the 


graver  passages  the  genuine  feeUns  of  the  man 
oomes  out,  and  bow  riridly  the  thoughts  are 
tminted,  as  it  were,  in  graphic  and  characteristic 
words."    " ' — 


**  This  is  to  us  by  Ikr  the  most  acceptable  of  Mr. 

"  r's  wrttingB.     His  graphic  style,  his 

"1  powers,  his 

„ . ..mdhisgentle- 

aeas,  hare  all  room  to  exhibit  tliemaelvea."*- 
Seonomut, 


Thackeray's  wi 

ahilosophlcal  spirit,  his  analytical  pow( 

large  heartedness,  his  shrewdness,  and  his 


tings.     His  grapL^ 
^^    his  analytical 


British  India. 

By  Harriet  Martineau, 

Price  28,  ed,  cloth. 

"Lucid,  glowing,  and  InstruotlTe  essays."— 
Xconomitt. 

"A  good  compendlnm  of  a  great  auhJect."— 
Jicuional  iteview. 

"Am  m  handbook  to  the  history  of  India  it  Is 
the  best  that  has  yet  appeared. "  — 4(onM}V 
Htrald, 

ThTlWn. 

By  Leigh  Hunt, 

With  Forty-five  Engravings. 

Price  28,  ed.  cloth. 

*'We  will  allow  no  higlier  enjoyment  for  a 
nllonid  Bagashmau  than  to  stroll  leisurely 
tbroogh  this  nmrvellous  town,  arm  in  arm  with 
Mr,  Leigh  Hunt.  The  t^utrm  of  Mr.  Hunt's  book 
is,  tkat  lie  gives  us  the  outpourings  <a  a  mind 
enrlelied  with  the  most  agreeable  knowledge; 
there  is  not  one  page  which  does  not  glow  with 
iBtafMt._It  ia  a  series  of  pictures  from  the  liflk 
tt^«»nea  in  which  eveiz  InhabiUut  of 


very  Inhab 


Jane  Eyre. 

By   Currer  Bell. 
Price  28,  6d,  cloth. 

" '  Jane  Eyre '  is  a  remarkable  prodnctfaMa. 
Freshness  and  originality,  truth  and  paaaioB, 
singular  fdidty  in  the  deacriptlon  of  nattsrai 
scenery  and  in  the  analysationof  homaa  tboogkt. 
enable  this  tale  to  stand  boldly  out  f^om  the  aarss, 
and  to  assume  its  own  plaoe  in  the  bright  IMA  oC 
romantic  literature.'*— i^sms. 

" '  Jane  Byre '  is  a  book  of  decided  power.  Tb« 
thoughts  are  true,  sound,  and  ortalaa] :  and  t^ 
style  is  resolute,  straightforward,  and  to  th« 
purpose.  The  ohJeot  and  moral  of  the  work  ar« 
excellent."— £!xttaiiiitfr. 

Shirley. 

By  Currer  "Bell. 

Price  28.  6d  cloth. 

*"ShlrleyMs  the  anatomy  of  the  female  heart. 

It  is  a  book  which  indicates  exquisite  DseUjig.  and 

very  great  powAr  of  mind  ia  the  writer.   The 

women  Are  all  divine."— Doily  J\r«mr. 

"*  Shirley 'is  very  daver.  It  oonM  not  be  otker> 
wise.  The  feculty  of  graphic  deacriptkm.  strong 
imagination,  fervid  and  masculine  oletlon,  aaa- 
Iv  tic  skin,  au  are  visible.  .  .  .  Gems  of  rare 
thought  and  glorious  passion  d&ine  here  and 
there."— l^toMi. 

Villette. 

By  Currer  Bell. 
Price  28.  6d.  cloth. 

'*  *  YlUette'  is  a  most  remarkaUe  work— a  pro- 
duction altogether  »ui  fftnerii.  Fulneas  aad 
vigour  of  thought  mark  almost  every  sentence* 
and  there  is  a  sort  of  easy  power  pervadiug  the 
whole  narrative  such  as  we  have  ruely  me*.*— 
Edinburgh  Review. 

"  The  tale  Is  one  of  the  aflbotioaa.  and  remark- 
able  as  a  picture  of  manners.  A  burning  haart 
glows  throughout  it,  and  one  brUUaaQy  ttsdnet 
character  keeps  it  alive."— ilf*sw<wua. 

Political  Economy  of  Art. 

By  John  Ruskin,  M.A. 
Price  28.  6d,  cloth. 

''A  most  able,  eloquent,  and  weU-timed  work. 
We  haU  it  with  satlslhotton.  thinking  it  calculated 
to  do  much  practical  good,  and  we  cordially  reeom  • 
mend  it  to  our  readers."— TFttiiMs. 

"  Mr.  Buskin's  chief  purpose  Is  to  treat  the 
artist's  power,  and  the  art  itsdf.  as  ttams  of  the 
world's  wealth,  and  to  show  now  theee  may  be 
best  evolved,  woduoed,  aoonmalatad.  and  dlj- 
tributed."— ^<A«iimtM. 

Italian  Campaigns  of 
General  Bonaparte. 

By  George  Hooper. 
With  a  Map.    Price  28.  Sd.  cloth. 

*'  The  story  of  Bonaparte's  campaigns  in  Italy 
is  told  at  once  flrmly.  lightly,  and  pleasantly- 
The  Uteet  and  best  authoritlea.  the  BMnaparte 
oorreapondenee  in  particular,  appear  to  luvra 
been  carefully  and  intelligently  consulted.  The 
result  ia  a  very  readaMa  and  uaaftil  voluau."^ 
Atkenauwi, 
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Wuthering  Heights  and 
Agnes  Grey. 

By  Ellis  and  Acton  Bell. 

With  Memoir  by  Correr  Bell. 

Price  24.  ^d,  cloth. 


There  we  poasaffes in  ^bt^.^^o// ^^^A'!?'^i^^ 

proud. 

he_arew  oases  whtoh  the  physkian  might 


hU'of    _- 
kt  be  proud. 


)h  »ny  novelist,  past  or  present, 
"  ------  tai<f  of  Shakespeare 

jhe  physician  mlghr 

gtnds ;  Bills  Bell  has  done  no  less."— Po^tediiim. 
.**  niere  is,  at  all  events,  keeping  in  the  book: 
the  KToups  of  figures  and  the  soenery  are  in  bar- 
i4onj  with  each  other.  There  is  a  touch  of  Sal* 
▼ktor  Bosa  in  aMJ'—AUa*. 

A  Lost  Love. 

By  Ashford  Owen. 

Price  2s.  cloth. 

*"A  Lo«t  Love'  is  a  story  fall  of  graoe  and 
genlns.  No  ontline  of  the  story  would  give  any 
Idea  or  its  \ittMtj.'*—Atkeiueum. 

-  A  tale  at  once  moving  and  winning,  natural 
and  romantie,  and  certain  to  raise  all  the  finer 
ay  mpathiea  of  the  reader's  nature."— >PreM. 


Deerbrook. 

By  Harriet  Martineau. 
Price  2«.  6<f.  cloth. 

Ifhls  popiiUr  n^illofi  prr!>e'nti  n  true  ant}  nni- 
pl<?i[i""  ""  "  "*"  "■  "^^     " 


jfpinn?  otconmiif  Ufa  nnionj^  the  n^- 

mtilille  elji4i««^  at  IvukUi))  mulirttriu.  and  ia  le- 
mATkabl?  fijr  itn  \ni^tn*i^  sir k  111111  rrum  the 
iuailanr«  nf  vjirU>t]pi  [iliiintcu^rv  Tipoi]  ?rl,'.^^  <v^h^r, 
and  ttin  rfTHL  r^f  unUiiArJ'  «lr«un)t^  ■  '  "tn 
tb«nl^.   ThiMbmcjrijititina  of  Tiinil  icMi  le 

r1«tijr  ^iirnLiliH  In  yitLfme  liour*.  nr'  ^le 

moejl  oHarmi/iK  '^^  ^^'^  authMr'B  writ  1 1-.'  ^le 

WH  In  wM^'h  exHtliiR  liicl'd^rjtn  Krn4itiLii,v  .<>-iite 
*m%^  ti^  mofl'tr  ontlnnrT  phaita  uf  iiri\  puhI  Ebe 
akU]  TEth  wlilph  natuFnl  n  n  el  iivuf^  -<lEvy  v  \i  nrm  \  «rs 
B^  brDUflib  uut  in  dram^itic  Kituattonti,  attt^Hi  the 

Tales  of  the  Colonies. 

By  Charles  Rowcroft. 

Price  2«.  6</.  cloth. 
"  *  Talee  of  the  Colonies '  is  an  able  and  interest- 
ing book.  The  author  haa  the  first  great  requisite 
tn  fiction— a  knowledge  of  the  lift  ne  undertakes 
todesoribe;  and  his  matter  Is  solid  and  reaL"— 
gpeettUCT. 
"It  comUnea  the  fidelity  of  truth  with  the 
rirtt  of  a  romance,  and  has  altogether  much  of 
_e  Foe  in  ita  character  and  oomposltion."— 
Literarp  GoMtU. 

Eomantic  Tales 

(Including  "  AviUion  ") 
By  the  Author  of  "  John  Halifax, 

Oentleman." 
A  Neir  Edition.    Price  2«.  6d.  cloth. 

*■  *Avinton'  is  a  beanttftil  and  fkneifnl  story, 
and  the  rest  make  very  agreeable  reading.^There 
is  not  one  of  them  unquiokened  by  tnie  feeling, 
egcquisite  taste,  and  a  pure  aud  viTld  inuM(ina- 
tion."— AMMRiiier.  .  . 

**  In  a  nlee  knowledge  of  the  refinements  of  the 
female  heart,  and  in  a  happy  power  of  depiettng 
emotion,  the  authoreaa  is  excelled  by  very  few 
story  tefiere  of  the  daj^'^-^tobt. 


SJ^ 


Domestic  Stories. 

By  the  Author  of  "  John  HalifaXy 

Gentleman.^^ 

Price  2^.  6<f.  cloth. 

"  In  a  nice  knowledge  of  the  refinements  of  the 
ftmale  heart  and  in  a  happy  power  of  depicting 
emotion,  the  authoress  is  excelled  by  very  few 
story-tellers  of  the  dt^."— Globe. 

'*  'there  is  not  one  of  them  unquiokened  by  true 
feeling,  exquisite  taste,  and  a  pure  ana  vivid 


After  Dark. 

By  Wilkie  Collins. 

Price  28.  6^.  cloth. 

"Hr.Wilkle  Collins  stands  in  the  foremost  raitk 
of  our  younger  writers  of  fiction.  He  tells  a 
story  well  and  forcibly,  his  style  is  eloquent  and 
picturesque;  he  has  considerable  powers  of  pa- 
thos;  understands  the  art  of  construction:  is 
nerer  wearisome  or  wor^y .  and  has  a  keen  insight 
into  character."— Daily  New: 

" '  After  Dark '  abounds  with  genuine  touches 
of  nature."— JBH^Idk  Quartertv. 

Paul  FerroU. 

Fourth  Edition.    Price  2*.  cloth. 

"  We  have  seldom  read  so  wonderttil  a  romance. 
We  can  find  no  feult  in  it  as  a  work  of  art.  it 
leaves  us  in  admiration,  almost  in  awe,  of  the 
powers  of  its  author."— a««  Quarterly. 

"  The  art  displayed  in  presenting  Paul  FerroU 
throui^hout  the  story  is  beyond  all  praise."— 
Examiner. 

School  for  Fathers. 

By  Talbot  Gwynne. 
Price  2s.  cloth. 

**  *The  School  for  Fathers  *  is  one  of  the  eleverest. 
most  brilliant,  genial,  and  instructive  stories  that 
we  have  read  since  the  publication  of  'Jane 
Eyre.*"— JScItfcMc  Review. 

^'  The  plenaanteat  tale  we  have  read  for  many  a 
day.  It  is  a  story  of  the  Tatter  and  Spectator 
days,  and  is  very  fitly  associated  with  that  time 
or  good  Bnclish  literature  by  its  manly  feeling, 
direct,  unaflbcted  manner  of  writing,  and  nicely* 
managed,  well-turned  narrative.  Thedesrriptiona 
are  excellent;  some  of  the  country  painting  Is  as 
fresh  as  a  Uuidsoape  by  Alfred  Constable,  or  an 
idyl  by  Tennyson.''— JSsrafli4iMr. 


The  Tenant  of  Wildfell 
Hall. 

By  Acton  Bell. 
Preparing  for  Publication, 

Kathie  Brande: 

The  Fireside  History  of  a  Quiet  Life. 

By  Holme  Lee, 
Author  of  Sylvan  Holt's  Daughter.'* 

Below  the  Surface. 

By  Sir  A.  H.  Elton^  Bart.^  M.P. 
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NEW  BOOKS  FOS  T0I7NO  TtTgADBBR 

The  Parents'  Cabinet 

Of  Anraaement  and  InstmctioQ  foe  Yoiing  Persons. 
New  Edition,  carefully  rerised,  in  Twelve  Shilling  VolniBeSf  efecb 
complete  in  itself,  and  ccmtaining  a  full  page  lUufttnUioii  in  <K 
Colours,  with  Wood  Engravings,  in  ornamented  boards. 

CONTBNTS. 

AMU8IN0  nOBIBi. ■■  UmUmgJa Oe d«relopment of  ffoodqnalitle*. and tbm »Toidaaie« of  fknlte. 
BlOOBAPfnoXTAODOirNTSq^lMAECABLB  CHAIUCTBBS.  IntersatlBff  to  Toons  Peofie. 
8IMPLB  NAmaASlW  OP  BIITOEICAL  EYENTS.  sait«d  to  tbe  eaoMiQr  of  6hilir«u       ^^ 

ATIQM8  OF  VATUftAL  inSTOET.  «tept«d  to  eneouniM  luiMtt  of  ntear^atUu. 

~  ^^LAHATIOVSOF  HOIABLB  801ENTIPIC  msoOTEKlBS  ANil   MBCHAJTICAL 

oStTW    of    THI    OBOOaAFHT.   INHABITANT8,    AHD    PBODfrcnOSS    Of 
IT  OOUITuulS. 

MiM  B»axwoBT«'t  Qptelo*  cf  tk0  TAXKxnar  Goivao— 
•*I  almoat  fM  atnUi  of  pnlalBg  tt  »a  mooh  as  I  tliliik  it  itiarr— .  .  .  .  Then  t«  m  siMft 
f«ri«trla  tbe  took  tbatUoMUiottlr*.  Italt«rnateljrexcUe«andreHev««iMmrtloa,«aA4Manat  kni 
to  tSotmd  habit  of  ft-ttfriag  mmm  the  mind  ty  fgnfirtag  no  eMrtkm  tnm  the  itaii  i .  .  .  .  Whe<ni 
yonr  Mlentiflo  asaooiate  isTne  nndentand*  hl«  boslaea*  and  ehlldre«'a  oapaMUtiee  rteht  mdL  .  .  . 
Without  lecturing,  or  proainff.  you  keep  the  right  and  the  wrong  iilwilj  omhIuC  •nA  ha^M  aM 
the  aympathj  of  iSt  lonag  people  te  always  enlisted  on  the  right  side." 

♦^*  The  work  is  now  complete  in  4  toIs.  extra  cloth,  gilt  edges,  tt 
3«.  6J.  each;  c»r  in  6  vok.  extra  cloth,  gilt  edges,  2^.  6J.  each. 


Bj  ths  Ivlkar  of  "Botmd  the  Ttn,**  dtc  | 

Unica : 

A  Story  for  a  Stmday  Afternoon. 
With  Four  Illaftratioot.    2s.  6d,  cloth. 

**Thte  talev  Uke  tis  anibar's  ftnaer  ence.  will 
find  fsTOur  in  the  nursery."— At*«i«»«i. 

*«  The  chasascer  of  Unloa  is  charminaly  eon- 
eeived,  and  the  etory  pleasantly  told.^'-iS;p«c- 
iator. 


U. 

Old  Gingerbread  and  the 
Schoolboys. 

With  roar  Coloured  Plates.  2#.  6</.  cl. 

"*(Hd  Oingarhread  and  the  School-beys'  is 
deUghtftal.  and  thedryrif  and  ootoorlng  of  the 
pictorial  part  donawttb  syfrit  and  eorreoineee." 


"This  tale  la  rery  good,  the  descriptions  being 
natural^  with  a  fteUag  <jt  oountry  freshnass."— 


Willie's  Birthday : 

Showing  how  a  Little  Boy  did  what  he 

Liked,  and  how  he  Eiyoyed  it. 

With  Four  ninstrationa    2m.  cloth. 

Willie's*  Rest: 

A  Sunday  Story. 
With  Four  Ulnttrations.    2«.  cloth. 

"  Bxtremeiy  well  written  story  books,  annstntt 
swl  BMnU,  and  got  nt  In  a  very  handsome  style." 


Uncle  Jack,  the  Fault 
Killer. 

With  Four  Ubistrations.  2$.  6dL  dLML 


Bound  the  Fire: 

Six  Stories  for  Young  Readera 

Square  16mo,  with  Four  DlustratioQa 

Pric€  2g.  6<f.  cloth. 

"mmple    and    very    interesting.**— JTaffonef 

Review, 

"  True  children's  sttniea."— itOewnni. 


The  King  of  the  Golden 
River ; 

Or,  the  Black  Brothera. 

Bi/  John  HuskiUf  M.A, 

Third  Edition,  with  22  Illustrations  by 

Richard  Doyle.    Frm  2m.  Bd. 

"This  little  fkney  tale  is  by  a  master-hand.  The 
story  has  a  diarmins  moraL"— /" * 


Investigation ; 

Or,  Travels  in  the  Boodoir. 

B^  Miss  HalsUd. 
Fcap  doth.    Price  Zs.  Bd, 

Rhymes  for  Little  Ones. 

With  1 6  niustvationa,    U  td,  dotiL 
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JttWttiU  xni  i&fyuaimal-^ontinued. 


Stories  from  the  Parlour 
Printing  Press* 

JBif  the  Authors  of  the  "  Parent's 

Cabinet:' 

Fcap  8yo.    Price  2$.  cloth. 

Beligion  in  Common  Life. 

By  William  Ellis, 

Post  8vo.    Price  78,  6rf.  cloth. 

**  A  book  addrentA  to  jommg  people  of  the 

mpper    ten    thoasaiid    upon    soewl   duties."— 

*'  Leesone  In  PoMtical  Eoonoaj  for  Toung  people 
by  a  skilAi]  luuid.'*— £oo»omM. 

Books  for  the  Blind. 

Printed  in  raised  Boman  letters,  at 
the  Glasgow  Asylum. 
A  LUt  of  the  booke,  with  tlwtr  prIOBB,  maj  be 
had  on  applloution. 


Little  Derwent's  Breakfast. 

Priee  2«.  doth. 

Juvenile  Miscellany. 

Six  Engravings.    Price  Ssl  6d,  cloth. 

Elementary  Works  on 
Social  Economy. 

Bi/  William  Ellis. 
UnifociB  in  fbolscap  8^0,  half-boond. 

I.-OUTLINB8  OF  800IAL  BOONOHT.  1t.S(l. 
IL-FBOOUBSSlt^     LBS80NB    IK     SOOIAL 

SOIBNCB. 
III.-INTIlODUCTIO»      TO      THB       SOCIAL 

8CIBN0ES.    S». 
IV.-OUTLINJSS  OF  THB  VNDERSTANDING. 

V.-WliAT  AH  I?     WHBBB  AM  IP    WHAT 

OUGHT  I  TO  so  *  ftc.   If.  sewed. 
*.*  Theee  voriu  are  reeoawended  bj  the  Com- 
mlttee  of  OooneU  on  BdmoatioB. 


Homely  Ballads 

Por  the  Working  Man's  Fireside. 

By  Mary  Sewell. 

Vmih  Thousand.    Pott  8to,  cloth,  1 


"  Very  food  rereea  eeiwegrtag  rery  uieAil  Im- 
9on»."—IAterarjf  Qae*tte, 

"  Simple  poenm.  wtfl  enlted  to  the  taste  of  the 
oliMsee  for  whom  they  are  written."— <7to6«. 

*'  lliers  to  a  real  homely  tarour  about  them,  and 
they  contain  sound  and  wholesome  lessons."^ 
Cr%tie. 


Wit  and  Humour. 

By  Leigh  Hunt, 
Price  5«.  cloth. 

Jar  of  Honey  from  Hyhla. 

By  Leigh  Hunt, 
Price  5«.  cloth. 

Sketches  from  Dover 
Castle,  and  other  Poems. 

By  Lieut. 'Col.  William  Read, 
Crown  Sra    Price  7*.  6rf.  cloth. 

"Elegant  and  graceful.  Mid  dlatfngnlshed  by  a 
tone  or  eeotlBsaT,  which  renders  GMoael  Read's 
Tolnme  very  pjeasnnt  reaiHBg  for  a  Mnve  hour." 
—DaUy  New*. 

"  It  Is  not  oftMi  that  the  herole  couplet  is  in 
tbCAC  d«ys  so  graoerully  written.  Colonel  Read  is 
to  be  ooagratiQated  onhts  tacoeae  in  bending  this 
Vlyssean  DOW.  Bis  little  Toloae  contains  tome 
very  fln  dyrlee.**— £eatf«r. 


lonica. 

Pcap  Syo.    Price  4#.  doth. 
"The  themes,  mostly  dasstcsl,  are 
with  boldness,  and  toned  with  a  ttrely  imi^_ 

The  style  is  rich  and  Arm, and  cannot bas 

be  an  imitation  of  any  known  author,   we  cor- 
'  itto  our  reatters  as  a  book  of 


dially 

real  poetry."— OWe. 

The  Six  Legends  of  King 
Goldenstar. 

By  the  late  Anna  Bradstreet. 
Fcap  8va    Price  5*. 

**  The  aathor  evincesroore  than  ordinary  power, 
a  viTld  iniaglnaiion,  guided  by  a  mind  of  lofty 
aim."— Gto6«. 

"  The  poetry  to  tastefUI,  and  aboTtthe  average." 
"Nationai  Sevitw. 

"  ^to  is  a  BosthuBovs  poem  by  an  unknown 
authoress,  of  higher  scope  and  more  finish  t^Mn 
the  crowd  of  poems  whloi  come  before  us.  The 
fkney  throughout  the  poem  to  quick  andlight.  and 
mu8!csI.'*--IFjl4 


National  Songs  and 
Legends   of  Eoumania. 

Translated    by    E,    C.    GrenvUle 

Murray,  Esq, 
With  Music,  crown  8vo.    Price  2s,  6d, 

Poems  of  Past  Years. 

By  Sir  A.  H.  Elton,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Fcap  Svo.    Price  3s.  cloth. 

*'  A  refined,  scholarly,  aad  gentleoaanly  mind  to 
Apparent  all  throuhg  thto  rolume,"— JLMMisr. 
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Magdalene 

Fcap  8vo. 


^(T^trg — continued. 


a  Poem. 

Price  1«. 


"lUrely  li»»e  we  been  mor©  ,455?*^  JS?**^!^? 
thanln  n»dlug  this  wonderftil  Mtttojwok.  It. 
author  U  »  poet  eueh  as  we  hare  not  read  for 
Suur  a  day.  ^ere  ie  nothlnf  more  sweet,  more 
toucWngln  the  BngMsh  IwigiiMce  than  thU 
ttqolslta  poem.*'- Jf^iriJV  H^rcM: 
»o»     — 

Poems. 

By  Ada  Trevanion. 
Price  5«.  doth. 

"  There  reiUbr  Is  »  value  In  snoh  poems  as  those 
of  AdaTrevanton.  Tfe«|r  give  m  fmage  of  wh^ 
many  women  are  on  their  iHwt  side.  Fot^*?*?®: 
where  can  we  point  to  a  more  satlsftMJtory  fnUt 
<J  Christian  chlllsatlon  than  In  a  rolume  Uke 
\\i\%r— Saturday  Beviev, 

Poems. 

Btf  Henry  CectL 
Price  6*.  doth. 

"He  shows  power  In  his  sonnets. T^fle  in  his 
llshter  and  less  restrietive  ni«MUj:es  the  lyric 
«>iVinentlsdomlnant.  .  .  .  If  Mr.  Cecil  does  not 
SS^IhlliaS!  Sm«u^  It  is  not  that  he  doe.  not 

^^^^^l^lJiTbn-^&fiable  .^mpof  wnulne 
poet^  in  most  oftliesepages."-.»xmomMg. 

England  in  Time  of  War. 

By  Sydney  Dobell, 

Authorof**Balder/'"TheRoman,"&c. 

Crown  8vo.    Price  5*.  cloth. 

"Tliat  Mr.  Dobell  Is  a  poet.  •  England  in  time  of 
Wnr'  bears  xriint—.'*-Athen^um, 

■  01 

The  Cruel  Sister, 

And  other  Poems. 
Fcap  8vo.    Price  4s.  cloth. 

"  There  are  trace,  of  power,  ft"**  *5.®  TfT!*^**" 
tlon  displays  freedom  and  nkmr-Guardian, 

Balder. 

By  Sydney  DohelL 
Crown  8vo.    Price  7#.  6d.  cloth. 

"The  writer  has  line  qiuJlties;  Ws  lerel  of 
tboShtOTlty.  Md  his  i«»».ion  fc^^ 
tifuTbas  the  truth  of  instinct."— itMe»«»M». 

Poems. 

By  Mary  Maynard, 

Feat)  8vo.    Price  4«.  cloth. 

'•  We  have  rarely  met  with  a  Tolome  of  poems 

dlwuSinK  so  UW  an  amount  of  power,  blended 

ezpreuioii.*'   Ckurehof  SnglandQuarteriM^ 

Poems. 
By  William  Bell  Scott, 
Fcap  8vo.     Price  5*.  doth. 

-Mr.  Scott  h««  poetical  fecHny,  k-cn  obntrva- 
tion.  deep  thought,  uid  oown.vid  oflangnage.  - 
aneetaUrr. 


Stilicho:    a  Tragedy. 

By  George  Mallam, 

Fcap  8vo. 

Poems. 

By  Mrs.  Frank  P.  Fellows. 

Fcap  8vo.    Price  3«.  cloth. 

"There  Is  eaay  simplicity  in  the  diction.  ttnA 
elegant  naturalness  in  the  thought."— Ji^eiator. 

Poetry  from  Life. 

By  C.  M.  K. 

Fcap  8vo,  cloth  gilt.    Price  5*. 

"  Elegant  verses.  The  author  has  a  ploaaiDS 
fancy  and  a  refined  mind."— JScoaomu^. 

Poems. 

By  Walter  R.  Cassels. 
Fcap  8vo.    Price  3*.  6d,  cloth. 

**  If  r.  Cassels  has  deep  poetical  feelini;.  and  ^ives 
promlM  of  real  excellence.  His  poems  are  written 
Mroetimes  with  a  strength  of  expression  by  do 
means  common."— OMaroian. 

Garlands  of  Verse. 

By  Thomas  Leigh. 
Price  5#.  cloth. 

"  One  of  the  best  things  In  the  *  Garlands  of 
Verse*  is  an  Ode  to  Toil.  There,  as  elsewherr, 
there  is  exeellent  flMUng."— i7«aMfii«r. 

Poems. 

By  Currer,  Ellis,  and  Acton  Bell. 
Price  4*.  doth. 

Select  Odes  of  Horace. 

In  English  Lyrics. 

By  J.  T.  Black. 

Fcap  8vo.    Price  4*.  cloth. 

*'B«nderea  into  Bngllsh  Lyrics  wlUi  a  rigour 
aiidhearttnessrarely,&  eTer,snrpaBsed."-CH«ic 

Rhymes  and  Recollections 

Of  a  Hand-Loom  Weaver. 

By  William  Them. 

With  a  Memoir.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  3f. 

King  Rene's  Daughter. 

Fcap  8vo.    Price  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

Maid  of  Orleans, 

And  other  Poems. 

Translated  from  Schiller. 

Fcap  8vo.    Price  2*.  6d. 
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